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Aone the many important subjects of inquiry which the history 
of the sixteenth century suggests, few are more striking than the 
sudden and prominent part taken by Spain in European politics. 
During the long succession of the middle ages, nearly every other 
European state and kingdom—Italy, France, Germany, England, 
the free cities of Flanders, the flourishing towns on the shores of 
the Baltic, even remoter kingdoms, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, 
by turns, or together, took part in the stirring drama of those 
times ; while Spain, separated only by the chain of the Pyrenees, 
appeared as utterly cut off from the great European family, «as 
the regions beyond the Caucasus. Indeed, from those half mythic 
times, when the chronicler told of Charlemagne’s paladins, and 
the fatal pass of Rouncevalles, to the day when Columbus laid a 
new world at her feet, Spain scarcely ever appears on the pages 
of European history,—scarcely even in European legend and 
romance. Even their deadliest foemen, the Saracens, held a 
far more prominent place in the popular mind than the Spaniard. 

It was not until almost the close of the fifteenth century that 
Spain first challenged a place in the councils of Europe. But, 
under Charles V., mighty was her power and influence, and as 
mighty during the reign of his son. Unlike his father, who, not 
content with the strifes of diplomacy, charged with his armies 
mounted on his war-steed, and even when struck down by his 
‘old enemy,’ and helpless as an infant, was borne in a litter 
at their head—Philip withdrew from personal warfare; but 
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then, in the privacy of his cabinet, he wove those intricate webs 
of state-policy, and issued those sanguinary mandates, which 
made the influence of the Escorial to be felt beyond the utter- 
most bounds of Europe. The history of this great Archimago of 
the Romish faith is, indeed, an important one—not to be 
manufactured with scissors and paste; nor is it a theme for the 
superficial historical student; for, along the whole course of his life, 
with how many kingdoms and peoples was he brought in con- 
tact! England, with the strife of her reformation and the rise 
of her proud nationality; Flanders, with its deadlier strife for 
religion and freedom; Germany, with the feuds of its princes 
and the contests of its people; and France, with her fierce 
conflict of rival parties, the treachery of the Guises and Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, and that crowning atrocity, the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. Even signal victories over the Turk—the Cross, as 
of yore, triumphant over the Crescent—cast a romantic splendour 
over that long reign. And all along there is the sullen coun- 
tenance and cold, but expressive features of Philip the Second 
looking out upon us; and his dark sinister eye glares forth like 
that of some evil spirit, bent on the work of destruction, fearful 
indeed to contemplate, but from whence shall eventually arise 
abiding good. Weare gratified to find that Mr. Prescott has un- 
dertaken this important history. No one can be better qualified 
for the task than himself, both from his previous knowledge of 
the history of Spain, and his command of hitherto unemployed 
materials, but, more than all, his skill and judgment in 
using them. Only the two first volumes are, as yet, before us, 
and to them we will now proceed to direct the attention of the 
reader. 

Philip the Second was born at Valladolid, on the 21st of May, 1527. 
Ere the festivities customary on the birth of an heir to the crown 
could be completed, tidings of the capture of Clement the Seventh 
and of the atrocious sack of Rome arrived, and the Emperor, 
who, doubtless, shared the general indignation, although he 
cannot be altogether acquitted of participation in the earlier 
steps which led to these results, immediately gave orders that all 
public rejoicings should cease. The disappointed Spaniards 
obeyed this mandate most reluctantly, and, singularly enough, 
prophesied that the reign of the prince, who, in after years, 
became so uncompromising and unscrupulous a champion of the 
Church, would be injurious both to her and to Spain. Well had 
it been for that age had the augury proved true. Charles seems 
to have exercised a praiseworthy care in the education of his 
only son. The first seven years of the boy’s life were passed 
with his mother, Isabella of Portugal, an excellent woman, 
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worthy of her namesake ancestress, and then he was transferred 
to the superintendence of Juan Martinez Seliceo, a professor in 


the college of Salamanca, under whose teaching he became a‘ 


tolerable Latin scholar, and also made some progress in French 
and Italian. Philip's proficiency in languages, however, never 
rivalled his father’s, for, in conversation, he was rarely inclined 
to venture beyond his own mother-tongue. He is said to have 
shown a more decided taste for science, especially the mathe- 
matics, while to the arts, especially architecture, he in after life 
paid much attention. While the learned professor of Salamanca 
thus superintended Philip's literary education, Don Juan de 
Zuniga, commendador mayor of Castile, was charged with his 
instruction in all those athletic and graceful exercises which were 
indispensable to the accomplished cavalier of the sixteenth 
century. But little taste had Philip for these accomplishments, 
in which in youth his father had delighted, and, far worse, still 
less inclination had he to receive those lessons of lofty principle, 
of honour, and truthfulness, which his noble-hearted tutor was 
well qualified to impart, and for which the wise father had 
warmly eulogized him. As Philip ‘grew in years, and slowly 
unfolded the peculiar qualities of his disposition,’ caution, 
reserve, suspicion, and an utter absence of generous feeling, 
became strongly marked, and, together with the acuteness beyond 
his years, which he is said to have displayed, and his perfect 
self-possession, must, even in his boyhood, have indicated ‘ what 
manner of man he should be.’ The loss of his mother ere he 
was twelve years old, his appointment to the regency, his mar- 
riage with his first cousin, Mary of Portugal, at the early age of 
sixteen, and the birth of his son, the ill-fated Don Carlos, with 
the consequent death of his young wife within two years after, 
may be noticed as we pass on to the first important event of 
Philip’s history, his visit to his father at Brussels,in the autumn 
of 1548. 

This visit was arranged with the greatest magnificence, for 
‘ the emperor was desirous that his son should make an appear- 
‘ance that would dazzle the imagination of the people among 
‘ whom he passed,’ and should flatter his Flemish subjects, too, by 
the assumption of a state to which they had been accustomed by 
their Burgundian princes. Sailing from Rosas with a fleet of 
fifty-eight vessels, commanded by the illustrious Andrew Doria, 
Philip arrived at Genoa, and after a few days’ festivity, during 
which, however, we find he made his first essay in kingcraft most 
successfully, the narrator informing us that, while his answer to 
the suppliant was exceedingly complimentary, ‘ it was sufficiently 
. ambiguous as to the essentials,’ he proceeded to Milan, and, 
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crossing the Tyrol, took the road past Munich and Heidelberg 
towards Flanders. 

Four months were occupied by this splendid progress; and, as 
the heir of the great Emperor rode slowly along, each village 
sent out its inhabitants to gaze, and each town and city reverently 
opened its gates, and welcomed him with thunders of artillery, 
with humblest addresses, and not infrequently with silver goblets 
brimful of golden ducats. These last were received by Philip 
himself with gracious condescension. The reply to the addresses 
the taciturn prince delegated to the Duke of Alva, who, already 
high in favour, rode beside him. At length the gorgeous pro- 
eession entered Flanders; and, as it drew near Brussels, the 

,eager crowds rushed forth, greeting their future ruler with wild 

enthusiasm, and amid the roaring of cannon, the merry peals of 
myriad bells, and the shouts of heartiest welcome, Philip, with 
Alva at his bridle-rein, entered the festive city. Philip and 
Alva in Brussels! What would have been the greeting could 
a prophet voice have foretold the unimaginable miseries these 
two should inflict on its inhabitants ! 

The meeting between the father and son was affectionate ; it 
was nearly seven years since they had met, and Charles, ambitious 
and grasping as he was, was not deficient in natural affection. 
‘He must have been pleased with the alteration which time had 
wrought in Philip's appearance,’ Mr. Prescott remarks, and we 
subjoin his full-length portrait. 

‘He was now twenty-one years of age, and was distinguished by a 
comeliness of person, remarked upon by more than one who had access 
to his presence. That report is confirmed by the portraits of him, 
from the pencil of Titian, taken before the freshness of youth had 
faded into the sallow hue of disease, and when care and anxiety had 
not yet given a sombre, perhaps sullen expression to his features. He 
had a fair, and even delicate complexion. His hair and beard were of 
a light yellow; his eyes blue, with the eyebrows somewhat too close 
together. His nose thin and aquiline. The principal blemish in his 
countenance was his thick Austrian lip; his lower jaw protruded even 
more than his father’s. To his father, indeed, he bore a great resem- 
blance in his lineaments, though those of Philip were of a less intel- 
lectual cast. In stature he was somewhat below the middle height, 
with a slight symmetrical figure, and well-made limbs. He was attentive 
to his dress, which was rich and elegant, but without any affectation 
of ornament. His demeanour was grave, with that ceremonious 
observance which marked the old Castilian, and which may be thought 
the natural result of Philip’s slow and phlegmatic temperament.’ 

But Philip, although resembling his father in some points, 
both in person and character, was, in many essential respects, 
widely different. Charles was far more Fleming than Spaniard ; 
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Philip far more Spaniard than Fleming — indeed, altogether 
Spanish in tastes and feeling. The free and frank deportment of 
the emperor, which, despite of his tyrannical measures, rendered 
him so popular with his Flemish and German subjects, contrasted 
strangely in their eyes with the cold, formal demeanour of his son. 
The love of athletic sports which Charles in his youth displayed, 
his taste for gorgeous ceremonial and a splendid court, even his 
love of good cheer—the potted capon and eel-pasties, for which 
he endured a penance far more severe than hair shirt or scourge 
could inflict—and his deep potations—the mighty goblet, con- 
taining a full quart of Rhenish, drained at a single draught, as 
Roger Ascham, who witnessed this feat of imperial excess, so 
wonderingly records—all these endeared him to the wealthy, 
pomp-loving, luxurious burghers of Brussels, Ghent, and Ant- 
werp, who could scarcely comprehend, far less admire, the prince 
who, although but just past twenty, rigidly adhered to one system 
of diet, who seldom took part in the tourney, scarcely ever hunted, 

but preferred to pass his hours in the privacy of his own apart- 

ment, in company with a favourite few, but talking of nothing and 
thinking of nothing but Spain. But however distasteful to 

Philip, he was compelled, in conformity with his father’s will, to 

take part in the festivities in his honour; and in the great square 

of Brussels, opposite the palace, and arrayed in unaccustomed 

splendour of cloth of gold and violet velvet, he ran the first course 

against Count Mansfeldt, and received a brilliant ruby as the 

prize. There is a mournful interest in the details of this tourna- 

ment, so graphically and spiritedly described by Mr. Prescott. 

Count Hoorne, among the challengers, and the gallant Count 

Egmont, with lance in rest, supporting Philip; and Alva sitting 

among the judges, while the emperor, beneath the gorgeous 

canopy of crimson and gold, his sisters, the regent, and the dow- 

ager queen of France, on either hand, occupied almost the very 

spot where, on that sad morning twenty years after, the tolling 

bells, the black scaffold, and the headsman, drew together a 

greater, but heartbroken crowd, to witness the execution of those 

two gallant nobles, while Alva, drunk with blood, but with thirst 

yet unsatiated, watched behind the lattice the fall of their gory 

heads. 

A residence of more than two years in Flanders, if insufficient 
to reconcile Philip to the habits of his Flemish subjects, was an 
amply sufficient space of time for Charles to initiate his son into 
that science of government which he understood so well. Every 
day Philip passed some time in his father’s cabinet conversing on 
public affairs, or in attending the sittings of the council of state ; 
and it is probable that Charles ‘found his son an apt and docile 
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scholar.’ One thing was still wanting to the father’s wishes; 
that in addition to the crown of Spain, the diadem of the Ger- 
manic empire should be secured to his son; and earnest was 
Charles with his brother Ferdinand to induce him to waive his 
prospective claim in favour of his nephew. But Ferdinand was 
unyielding ; while to the suggestion that Philip might at least 
become king of the Romans, the plea that this was in the gift of 
the electors was urged—a plea unanswerable, and at once fatal 
to the claims of Philip of Spain; for, as Sorriano remarks, 
while his manners had been ‘little pleasing to the Italians, and 
‘positively displeasing to the Flemings, they were altogether 
‘odious to the Germans.’ A kind of compromise was at length 
entered into between the two brothers, and Philip prepared for 
his departure. He had now accomplished the object of his visit 
in regard to his Flemish subjects ; but even then ‘the symptoms 
‘of alienation between the future sovereign and his people, which 
‘was afterwards to widen into a permanent and irreparable breach, 
‘might be discovered,’ and when Philip again visited Flanders, 
there was little of that wild enthusiasm which hailed his first 
appearance. 

It was with no reluctant feelings, therefore, that Philip returned 
to Spain. In July, 1551, he relanded at Barcelona, proceeding to 
Valladolid, and there quietly resumed the duties of the regency 
during the next three years; while his father, humiliated by his 
flight from Innspruck, and the disastrous results of the siege of 
Metz, at length began to meditate that abdication which ere long 
was to startle Europe. Ere this step had been arranged—pro- 
bably ere it was definitely decided upon—death, which, if it so 
often extinguishes ambitious hopes, so often, on the other hand, 
awakens or aids them, offered a new prize to the still grasping 
emperor. Young Edward of England had died, and Mary, the 
cruelly-used daughter of Katharine of Arragon, the persecuted 
sister of the protestant boy-king, the desolate princess, on whose 
behalf, and for the free exercise of whose faith, Charles, as her 
nearest maternal relative, had repeatedly interfered, was now 
actually queen, and unwedded! What a prize for his still widower 
son! 

The history of Philip of Spain now links itself with that of 
England; and in entering upon it we shall refer to English 
affairs more largely than Mr. Prescott has done, since scarcely 
any portion of our annals requires so much to be re-written as 
those of the reign of Mary. 

Few kings’ daughters, from their very cradle up to womanhood, 
have been the object of so many marriage treaties as Mary Tudor. 
Giustinian has told us how Bonnivet placed the diminutive ring 
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on the little child’s finger as she stood on her mother’s knee, thus 
betrothing her to the Dauphin, then a babe in his nurse’s arms. 
(B. Q., No. XLIT., page 462). But the peace thus solemnly rati- 
fied between Henry and Francis was ere long again broken, and 
then Charles V. sought a closer alliance with his cousin, still the 
heir-presumptive of the English crown, although then but six 
years old, and by the treaty of Windsor stipulated that at the 
age of twelve she should be sent to Spain to complete her edu- 
cation. This treaty is very important, for we find that it was 
there stipulated that Mary should be brought up in the habits, 
the language, even the costume of Spain. ‘And who is so well 
qualified to instruct her in all this as the queen, her mother?’ 
said Henry.* 

Charles, well acquainted with the inveterate nationality of his 
aunt, willingly acquiesced, and thus the princess royal of 
England was educated as an alien in her own land! Up to the 
year 1525, this engagement was still considered binding ; and an 
emerald ring, in token of constancy, was presented by the grave 
ambassadors to Charles, as a love-token from the little princess, 
which he as gravely received, saying ‘he wolde weare it for hir 
sayke.’ But Charles was now twenty-six years of age, and, natu- 
rally enough, his subjects desired to see him married without 
delay, rather than wait some years longer for his English cousin; 
so only two months later he wrote to the king and cardinal re- 
questing their assent to his marriage with another first-cousin of 
more suitable age, Isabella of Portugal, who became, as we have 
seen, mother of Philip II. Ere long, Henry and Francis again 
made peace, and then Francis, now a widower, obligingly offered 
either himself or his second son. After many negotiations, the 
subject was dropped, and during the subsequent years the divorce 
of Katharine fully occupied Henry's mind, while, cast out from 
court favour and disgracefully branded with illegitimacy, few 
European princes would be likely to seek alliance with the por- 
tionless ‘Lady Mary.’ Soon after Katharine’s death, however, 
we find Charles again interfering on behalf of his cousin, and 
proposing a marriage with his nephew the Infant of Portugal ; 
but ere the arrangements were completed, Francis again came 
forward with a renewed offer of his second son. Soon after there 
were proposals from the Duke of Cleves, and then from the Duke 
of Urbino, both at the suggestion of Charles, who dreaded above 

* ‘For if her father shuld seke a maistresse for hir to frame hir after the maner 
of Spayne, and of whom she myghte take example of vertue, he shulde not fynde 


in all Xtendome a more mete than she now hathe, the quene’s grace, her mother, 
who is comen of this house of Spayne, and who for th’ affection she berith to the 


emperer will norish her, and bringe her up, as may hereafter be to his most con- © 


tentacion.’—Letter of the Ambassador's, July 8th, Cotton MSS. 
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all a French alliance, and to these a third was subsequently hi 
added, from Duke Philip of Bavaria. The latter visited England to 
and presented Mary with a diamond cross; but all these negotia- 
tions, like the former ones, were broken off. la 
On the death of her father, with the exception of a proposal er 
from the Marquess of Brandenburgh, Mary was allowed to remain B 
in quiet obscurity, the emperor no longer proposing alliances, hi 
but keeping close watch over her interests, and, on the occasion hi 
of Edward's council arresting her chaplains for performing mass, th 
directing his ambassador to threaten war unless her religious be 
tenets were respected. This was in 1551, and as Edward was gc 
then a sickly youth, it is not improbable that Charles, far-sighted th 
as he had always shown himself, began to form his plans, should th 
the premature death of the young king open the succession to C 
Mary. At length, in J uly, 1553, Edward died—from natural ha 
causes there is little doubt, for most important to the maturing th 


the projects of Northumberland would a few months, even a few 
days, have been. The story of the joy that pervaded England get 
when Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed queen must be dismissed 
as a palpable falsehood. The poor girl, whose father was as 
despised as her mother, ‘ the proud lady of Bradgate,’ was hated, 
who was raised to a fifteen days’ royalty by that most detested 
of all the parvenu nobles of that age, Dudley, - upstart as- 
sumer of the proud title of the Percies—the murderer—not the 
less so because ‘in course of law—of Somerset, the king's uncle, 
and “who was well known to sway the young king as a mere pup- 

pet—it was impossible that his daughter-in-law could ever have 
been the object of the people's choice, even had not the king’s 
two sisters been living. But, then, can we believe that Mary's 
accession was hailed with rejoicings? Contemporary testimony, 
protestant as well as catholic, assures us it was so; and when we 
remember how much reason the people had to dread a disputed 
succession — how their fathers had suffered from that very cause 
in the wars of the Roses—how they themselves had suffered from 
the feuds of rival nobles—we can well believe that they would be 
content with any ruler who would but set them free from the 
unbearable tyranny of the Somersets and Northumberlands of 
that day. We must remember, too, that among the catholic no- 
bility and their followers—then a large majority—the accession 
of the catholic princess, who, through such cruel persecution, had 
stood firm to her faith, was indeed a triumph. ‘Thus we think it 
will be found that Mary, notwithstanding her foreign habits, and 
the slight impression which, notwithstanding her wrongs, she 
had made upon the people, was yet welcomed by them. They 
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had yet to learn how devoted she was to Spain, and how willing 
to lay their liberties at the feet of a foreign despot. 

Edward died on the 6th of July; and however Northumber- 
land might plot to keep his death secret, we find the wary 
emperor so quickly apprised of it, that in a letter dated from 
Brussels only five days afterwards, he gives his first directions to 
his ambassador. In his second, dated the 22nd, he bids him 
hint to the queen that the time had come when it was desirable 
that she should marry, and that his advice and aid would always 
be heartily at her service. Charles was not the man to allow a 
good opportunity to pass by, for the sake of etiquette. Upon 
this hint, doubtless, the ambassador enlarged, although as yet 
the suitor was not indicated. Many writers have pointed out 
Courtenay, the young and handsome Earl of Devonshire, who 
had just been released from his long captivity in the Tower, as 
the probable object of Mary’s choice; and that there was some 
ground for this belief another letter from the emperor in August 
seems to prove. In this there was an especial message to Renard, 
then in London, to approach the subject of Courtenay with the 
greatest caution, lest he should fix the attention of the queen 
more strongly upon it. We are not inclined to believe, with Mr. 
Prescott, in the ‘ frivolous disposition’ of this young man. The 
prisoner, who beguiled his long captivity with literature and 
music, and in ‘the accomplishment so unusual in that age, 
painting, could not have deserved so slighting an epithet. Whether 
Mary ever felt partiality toward him is very questionable, but 
that he speedily became no common favourite with the people 
is certain; and hence, doubtless, the hostility with which he was 
viewed by the emissaries of Spain. Renard, who seems to have 
merited his name, without further delay propesed Philip, and in 
his letter tells us that the queen took the proposal so merrily, 
that ‘she laughed not once, but several times, and gave me a 
‘significant look, showing that the offer was very agreeable to her, 
‘and giving me also to know that she neither sought nor de- 
‘sired an English marriage.’ This is most important. Ina sub- 
sequent conversation, she begged Renard to assure the emperor 
that she was ready to obey, and please him, as though he were 
her father, but requesting him to open the subject to her council 
himself. ‘The emperor was now secure of success, but he went to 
work warily; and in the subsequent letters we have ample proof 
how distasteful he well knew this alliance would prove to the 
nation, for we find him urging the necessity of secrecy, and espe- 
cially that Mary should beware of advising with her council 
before her final decision. 
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But, cautiously as these negotiations were carried on, rumours 
of them reached the ears of some of Mary's council, and they, 
with Gardiner—ultra-catholic as he was—at their head, deter- 
mined to use every effort to defeat it. And most justly, for— 


‘The name of Spaniard had become terrible from the remorseless 
manner in which their wars had been conducted during the present 
reign, especially in the New World... . . The English, too, looked 
with apprehension on so close an alliance with a prince who had 
shown too little regard for the liberties of his own land, to make it 
probable that he, or his son, would respect those of another. Above 
all, they dreaded the fanaticism of the Spaniards; and the gloomy 
spectre of the Inquisition moving in their train, made even the good 
Catholic shudder at the miseries that might ensue from this ill-omened 
union.’ 


While these fears might naturally enough arise in the minds of 
the higher classes, it is very important to bear in mind that, to 
the mass of the people, Spain, of all the countries of Europe, 
scarcely excepting the most remote, was the most unknown. 
Representatives of southern and northern Europe, of Venice, and 
‘Genoway, of Germany, and the Hanse Towns, even the Levant, 
dwelt in our cities. The young noble visited France and Italy, 
the young trader the cities of Italy, or the more flourishing cities 
of Flanders, or sailed to the ports of the Baltic for his freight of 
precious furs; but although fleets of English vessels each year 
passed the Straits of Hercules, Spain was almost as unknown as 
the kingdom of Prester John. Nor were there any historical 
memories, as we have before remarked, to link Spain or the 
Spaniard with popular feeling. But one queen, and that was 
ages past, had ever, before Katharine of Arragon, worn the English 
crown. No glorious battle had ever been won in that land, nor 
had the Spaniard ever fought side by side with the Englishman. 
Even popular literature, the metrical romance, and the ballad— 
although taking an amusingly wide geographical range—concerned 
itself not with Spain. There were Soldans of Damascus and 
Aleppo, Kings of Jerusalem’s sons, and the King of Hungary's 
fair daughter, but we cannot recal a single popular narrative 
relating to the Spaniard. 

Although these remarks may seem a digression, yet we shall 
find it important, as going far to account for the singular hos- 
tility with which the very first rumour of ‘ the Spanish match’ was 
met by the common people, who hitherto seemed to have looked 
quietly enough on, throughout all the marriages, and divorces, and 
beheadings ; on the deadly feuds, and the murderous attainders of 
the last two reigns. 

Soon after Mary’s coronation, which took place on the Ist of 
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October, the new parliament, after having pronounced the mar- 
riage of her father and mother valid, proceeded to petition her to 
marry for the good of the realm, but besought her to chose ‘a 
noble of English birth, and not a foreigner to reign over them.’ 
This evidently points at Courtenay, who, as great grandson of 
Edward IV., as well as third cousin to the queen, had a con- 
tingent claim in point of birth to the crown. 

This seems to have awakened Renard’s anxieties, which, how- 
ever, were soon allayed by the queen informing him that she was 
apprized of Gardiner’s intrigues, and those of the French ambas- 
sador, adding in a tone worthy of her father—‘ But I will be a 
match for them.’ Soon after, she took Renard at midnight into 
her oratory, and kneeling before the host, having repeated the 
hymn Vent Creator, she solemnly pledged herself to take no 
other for her husband than the Prince of Spain. About a fort- 
night later her faithful Commons, in due form and with due 
humility, knelt in the royal presence to offer their petition, when 
she answered them, that from God she held her crown, and that 
to him alone she should look for counsel in so important a 
matter, adding the gratuitous falsehood, that she had not yet 
made up her mind to marry, but that she would take it into con- 
sideration. ‘The Commons, who had rarely the courage to with- 
‘ stand the frown of their Tudor prince,’ says Mr. Prescott, ‘ pro- 
‘fessed themselves contented, and from this moment opposition 
‘ceased from that quarter.’ The case was, that had Mary's 
parliament been as stern and unyielding as the Long Parliament 
itself, it could have done nothing more until the queen had made 
public her intentions. 

Rumours of the queen's projected marriage, however, rapidly 
spread among the people. In the passing notices of the day, we 
find that several men were set on the pillory for ‘ haynous words 
agenst the quen’s majesty; that a strict watch was kept upon 
the city; and that Elizabeth, who had been denied her just place 
at court, and who in consequence had requested permission to 
retire to Ashbridge, was placed under the surveillance of Sir 
Thomas Pope and Sir John Gage, ostensibly as officers of her 
household, but in reality as spies. Nor were these precautions 
premature; for even then a splendid embassy, headed by Count 
Egmont, was about to leave Brussels, charged with the solemn 
offer of Philip's hand to Mary; while jewels and ducats were 
liberally dispensed among the more tractable of her council. The 
embassy landed in Kent, where the handsome Egmont, being 
mistaken for Philip, received so rude a welcome that, fearing 
a journey by land, he re-embarked, and sailed up the Thames, 
arriving at Tower Wharf on the 2nd of January. But the hatred 
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which had exhibited itself in Kent was equally displayed in 
London, where, as a contemporary states, ‘as the retinew and 
‘harbengers came ryding through London, the boyes pelted at 
‘them with snowballs, so hateful was the syghte of ther coming 
‘in to them.’: When we remember the mire and stones of the old 
London highways, we may easily imagine that this snowballing 
was no mere pleasant pastime. 

Egmont, after being banquetted by Gardiner, proceeded, gladly 
enough, we doubt not, to Hampton Court, and tendered his pro- 
posals of marriage. These Mary received with mingled reserve 
and courtesy. Perhaps, as hitherto all the courting had been done 
by the father, she thought it was time for the son-at least to take 
some part. It seems, however, to have been agreed that no time 
should be lost; so ere letter or token was received from her future 
husband, the marriage treaty was prepared. This was drawn up 
with great care, under the Chancellor's direction :-— 


‘It was stipulated that Philip should respect the laws of England, 
and leave every man in the full enjoyment of his rights and immu- 
nities. The power of conferring titles, honours, &c., was to be reserved 
to the queen. Foreigners were excluded from office. The issue of the 
marriage, if a son, was to succeed to the English crown, and to the 
Spanish possessions in Burgundy and the Low Countries; but in 
case of the death of Don Carlos, Spain and her dependencies. The 
queen was never to leave the kingdom without her express desire. The 
children not to be taken out of it, without the consent of the nobles. 
In case of Mary’s death, Philip was not to claim the right of taking 
part in the government of the country. Further it was provided, that 
Philip should not entangle the nation in his wars with France, but 
strive to maintain the same amicable relations that now subsisted 
between the two countries.’ 


‘This instrument, as Mr. Prescott remarks, ‘was certainly 
‘worded with a care that reflected credit on the sagacity of its 
‘framers.’ But what security had the English nation that all 
these stipulations would be observed? As one of the speakers in 
parliament is said to have asked—‘ If the bond be broken, who is 
there to sue the bond?’ No wonder, therefore, that this marriage 
treaty, unexceptionable as it was in its provisions, was received 
by the people with rage and opposition, such as never had been 
witnessed since the wars of the Roses. Not only were placards 
affixed to every public building, and scurrilous ballads against 
the Spaniards sung in the streets, and children in their play pre- 
tending to hang the Spanish prince, but in Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire, in Devonshire and in Kent, insurrections broke 
out simultaneously. 

We wish Mr. Prescott had been more minute on this part of 
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Sir Thomas Wyatt—his Rising, his chivalrous Character. 15 


his subject, for ‘the accounts given in every English history of 
this period, to which he refers the reader, are both contra- 
dictory and apocryphal. ‘The chief insurrection was that under 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, a leader to whom justice has never yet been 
done. A Kentish knight, a man of education and property, be- 
longing ‘to the old religion’ too, little cause had, he to throw 
away fortune and life on a wild scheme to overturn.the common- 
weal. But he well knew ‘the proud Spaniard,’ having frequently 
been sent on emissaries to Spain; and he seems really to have 
felt it but the duty of a gallant Englishman to resist what was 
not the less truly a foreign invasion, because it was in the guise 
of a marriage treaty. That this feeling was general is proved by 
the fact, that the London trainbands sent to oppose him actually 
joined his standard, and that when with more than four thousand 
men he entered Southwark, ‘ they were suffered peaceably to 
‘come, wythout repulse, or eny stroke stryken; yet ther was many 
‘men of the contry in the innes, raised and brought thyder by the 
‘Lorde William (Howard), to have gon agenste the saide Wyatt, 
‘but they all joined themselves to the saide Kentish rebels, taking 
‘their parts, and the saide inhabitantes most willingly with their 
‘best entertayned them.’* The same writer states, that on Wyatt's 
entering Southwark, he made proclamation ‘that his comyng 
was only to resyst the comyng in of the Spanish king.’ 

There was a fine chivalrous spirit in this unfortunate leader. 
His placing his name in the front of his cap, when proclamation 
was made that whoever took him should have ‘a cl. in money; 
and especially in his retiring from a position so strong, and 


4 


affording such facilities for retreat as Southwark, because, when \ 


the lieuteuant of the Tower directed the great ordnance against 
the bridge foot and St. Mary Overies, the women cried to him, 
‘Sir, we are like to be utterlie undone all, and destroyed for your 
‘sake, and, therfore, for the love of God, take pytie on us. ‘ He 
‘stayed awhyle,’ says the diarist—probably an eye-witness—‘ and 
‘then sayd these, or mochelike words: ‘I praie you, my frends, 
‘content yourselves a lyttel, and I will soon ease you of this 
‘myschefe, for God forbid that ye or the least child here shulde 
‘be hurt or killed in my behalfe.’ And so in most speedie manner 
‘marched awaye. This was his fatal step; for he retired to 


* Vide The Chronicle of Queen Jane, and Two Years of Queen Mary, published 
by the Camden Society: a very valuable record of these events, and evidently 
written by an eye-witness of many of the scenes. This, and another equally 
valuable work—valnable for the stolid minuteness and gravity with which the 
writer notes the burning of heretics, or the ‘godely Maygames,’ and which is sure 
pledge of his correctness—The Diary of Henry Machin, also published by the 


Camden Society, afford most important information as to the spirit and feeling of 
these times. 
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Kingston, along almost impassable roads—for it was the depth 
of winter—and then, leading his wearied men through Brentford, 
advanced westward upon London. The sad result is well known: 
but had Wyatt maintained his strong position in Southwark, 
most likely England would have been spared the following five 
dark years of her history. 

The conduct of Mary during this insurrection has been much 
praised, even by writers not generally favourable to her. But 
we must remember that no hostility was expressed against her, 
and that even had she fallen into the insurgents‘ hands, nothing 
beyond an honourable and temporary captivity would have awaited 
her; while Charles could within a few days send a sufficient force 
from the Low Countries at once to crush all her enemies. And 
that she depended on this we have little doubt might be proved 
from letters of the ambassador; but unfortunately we have none 
from October to the following March. Her unwillingness to take 
refuge in the Tower, when news arrived that the insurgents were 
advancing upon Westminster, a wholly unfortified place, seems 
to us to prove that she dreaded to pass through the City, the 
stronghold of Protestantism, even to take shelter in her most 
impregnable fortress; and that she thought escape, if necessary, 
would be easier across the river and among the marshes of Lam- 
beth, or perhaps in Lambeth Palace. A braver spirit than Mary’s 
would have boldly faced her subjects, and challenged their gene- 
rous aid. We cannot say we like the spirit with which Mr. Prescott 
touches—and he only touches—on this portion of our history. 
Men in arms for what they sincerely believed to be an object of 
national importance, who neither plundered nor committed any 
excess, but simply professed themselves fighting the battle of 
England against foreign oppression, do not deserve to be dismissed 
as ‘a rebel rout, and by an American writer too. Nor was it 
true that Mary, ‘ by this triumph over her enemies, was seated 
more strongly than ever on the throne.’ Her throne was greatly 
shaken by it, notwithstanding the ferocious vengeance she took 
alike on leaders and followers. Well was it that winter still 
lingered, when fourscore putrid heads and quartered bodies were 
set up on all the city gates. But her thirst for revenge was now 
aroused ; and, doubtless by the suggestion of the emperor, she 
next proceeded to bring to the block her political opponents, and 
her ecclesiastical soon after to the stake. 

It is worth while just to glance at the proceedings of the next 
three months. Ere Wyatt was executed, poor Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband were beheaded on Tower Hill, while severe exe- 
cution was done upon the insurgents in the counties. The respite 
of Wyatt was doubtless intended for the purpose of involving 
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Popular Feeling for Elizabeth—Egmont’s Second Visit. 17 


Elizabeth in his plot ; and sick and desolate she was brought in a 
litter to London,—the journey of only twenty-nine miles occupy- 
ing four days. And now, still chafing under the indignity of 

_‘the Spanish match,’ and too well assured of the implacable 
nature of their queen, the people turned to this new victim with 
their homage and their love; and as she was slowly borne be- 
neath the city gates, loaded with their ghastly trophies, and along 
Fleet-street and the Strand, crowds pressed around the open litter 
with tears and prayers for the youthful princess who was brought 
thither, perhaps to die. Mary was awed at this outburst of 
popular feeling, which even wholesale executions were unable to 
subdue, and Elizabeth for that time was safe. 

Next came the execution of the Duke of Suffolk, while Wyatt 
and his associates were still respited; but every attempt to connect 
Elizabeth with the rising failed. Still, she was too important 
an object to be dismissed like Courtenay, and her cruel committal 

- to the Tower followed. Charles had just before written to his 
ambassadors, requiring a positive guarantee of his son's safety. 
Was the imprisonment, and if needful, the execution of Elizabeth, 
the answer given ? 

But Charles, despotic as he might be in his own dominions, found 
that England was not to be trifled with. His envoy returned for 
answer that the English could not be depended upon, and that 
the wisest means of meeting the danger would be not to bring 
over a large retinue of Spaniards; while above all he urged that 
they should be conformable to English usages, and by their 
unobtrusive manners endeavour to conciliate these turbulent 
islanders. Thus, despite of block and gibbet, popular opinion 
spoke out, and compelled even the haughty Castilian to bow. In 
the midst of the general confusion Count Egmont arrived on his 
second embassy, and presented a diamond ring of great value to 
the queen: but even this was from the father; for the son, up to 
this time, had exchanged neither letter nor gift with his bride! 
There seems no doubt that the marriage was most distasteful to 
him ; but, as Sandoval admiringly remarks, ‘like another Isaac, 
‘he sacrificed himself to the will of his father, and for the good of 
‘the church.’ This last remark Mr. Prescott unfortunately leaves 
untranslated ; but it is extremely important, inasmuch as it shows 
that if Charles viewed this marriage chiefly as a political alliance, 
Philip considered his visit to England as a veritable crusade. 
At length the bridegroom's first token arrived—a most splendid 
jewel containing an almost priceless diamond; and Philip, having 
committed the government to his sister Joanna, embarked at 
Corunna, and, attended by a fleet of more than a hundred sail, 


landed at Southampton on the 19th of July. We are told that 
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he was warmly welcomed on his arrival; but that he dared not 
encounter public feeling is proved by his not adventuring to land 
_in London. As to the rejoicings there,—the guns firing, bells 
ringing, and processions to the churches—these were no sure 
proofs of popular favour. Charles I. was as warmly welcomed 
only two short years before he quitted his capital never again to 
return until his execution. “The warnings of Renard were not lost 
upon the Spanish king. He rode constantly abroad during his 
stay at Southampton, breakfasted and dined in public, drank 
healths after the English manner—even tasting our strong ale— 
and, more distasteful than even that draught, endeavouring to con- 
form himself to the easy manners of his new subjects, and to greet 
them with studied courtesy. That he did so is strong proof, as 
Mr. Prescott remarks, of the strength of his apprehensions. He 
even dismissed hundreds of his attendants who had followed him 
from Spain; and when he set out to meet the queen at Win- 
chester he was attended by English archers, but they were dressed 
in the yellow and red livery of the house of Arragon. 

Philip had a striking specimen of English weather that day. 
The rain poured in torrents, as though St. Swithin, with his 
Saxon hatred of the foreigner, determined to half drown the 
Spanish king ere he entered that rain-bringing bishop's own city. 
But the stately monarch ambled on, with his red felt cloak 
wrapped closely round him, and his broad hat slouched over his 
eyes; and dripping, draggled, in most travel-soiled plight, Philip, 
with his close attendants, Alva, Hoorne, and Egmont, entered 
Winchester. A short interview with Mary took place, and as 
she spoke the Castilian as fluently as English, no interpreter was 
needed. Two days after, on the feast of St. James, the patron 
saint of Spain, the marriage took place in Winchester Cathedral. 
Scarcely a stronger proof of Mary's dread of her subjects could, 
we think, be given, than the fact of her being married in a city 
which, although it claimed, many centuries before, to be the 
metropolis of Wessex, indeed of England, was now sunk into 
obscurity and decay. The whole ceremony was gorgeous in the 
extreme. Philip, in white satin and cloth of gold, with the collar 
of the golden fleece round his neck, and the garter below his 
knee, went on foot to the cathedral, where Mary, blazing with 
@amonds, soon after arrived; and here the long service was 
commenced by Gardiner—the primate Cranmer was now prisoner 
in the Tower—which lasted four hours! A solemn procession 
and a dainty banquet followed, and dancing concluded the 
ening. 

A month passed ere Philip and Mary dared to enter the good 
City of London ; and not until then, a contemporary informs us, 
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Popular Excitement—Mission of Cardinal Pole. 19 


were the mouldering héads and quarters of the sufferers in Wyatt's 


rising removed. ‘ The loyal citizens,’ as Mr. Prescott terms them, 
were certainly not yet reconciled to their new sovereign; for, 
however on this occasion pageants might have decked the 
streets, and the conduits might have run with wine, we know 
that the pillory was in constant requisition for men, and women 
too, on account of seditious speeches; and a numerous watch, 
although the height of summer, still nightly patrolled the 
streets. The ostentatious display of treasure, which Philip 
caused to be paraded through the streets on its way to the 
Tower, was a more pleasant sight; but the people, harassed 
with political changes, and already dreading religious persecution, 
seem to have little heeded it, or aught beside. 

In marrying the queen, Philip had now fulfilled his duty to 
his father; his duty to ‘holy church’ next engaged his attention, 
so he prepared for the coming of Cardinal Pole, charged to 
restore the heretic kingdom to the true faith, by bestowing pen- 
sions to the amount of many thousand gold crowns on most of 
the queen's ministers, on the plea of recompensing their loyalty 
to their mistress. The bait was eagerly swallowed. Men who 
were loud for the Reformation in Edward's days, and who, on the 
accession of Elizabeth, again professed their hatred to ‘the 
Bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enormities, now made 
most humble recantation of their heresies, and with the exulting 
king and queen welcomed the legate as he came up the Thames in 
his barge, blazing with scarlet and gold, and the legatine cross of 
solid silver glittering at the prow. And then followed that disgrace- 
ful scene, when the representatives of a proud nation knelt at the feet 
of a priest, and received his absolution and blessing, as they again 
bowed their necks to the Papal yoke. Well might it seem to 
Micheli, the Venetian ambassador, that ‘ the example and autho- 
‘ rity of the sovereign are everything with the people in matters of 
‘faith, and that they conform easily to his will; but he had yet 
to learn, that a corrupt court is no representative of a people, nor 
is even a venal parliament. He was all unaware of the deep, 
stern spirit of resistance that was slowly gathering strength among 
the masses—of that attitude of quiet endurance, but steady 
determination, of the Englishman, which felt its strength, and 
therefore could afford to wait. 

Meanwhile, Philip exultingly claimed in his letters the merit of 
having extirpated heresy in England, and his delighted father 
willingly gave him the full credit. But Philip’s own confessor, 
after the first burnings in Smithfield, sternly denounced coercion, 
in matters of religion, and advanced opinions of such ultra- 
liberality that few polemics of that day would have endorsed 
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them ; so it has even been imagined that the monarch, who shed 
seas of blood in the Netherlands for the Romish faith, and who 
attended an auto de fé as a summer day’s pastime, was actually 
grieved at the progress of persecution in England! Far more 
likely, as Mr. Prescott suggests, was it a ruse to obtain a slight 
tribute of respect from the people. That he felt the want of this 
we have many proofs ; for.even the foreign ambassadors remarked 
how little authority he possessed. ‘The parliament, venal as it 
was, would not assent to his coronation, nor would it become a 
party to the French war. It was something new for the heir of 
Charles V. to express to subjects a wish, and to find it remain 
ungratified. 

But his moral character, too, disgusted the English (although 
chafing under the harsh rule of Mary, they openly rejoiced that 
the husband on whom she lavished such devotion, was so noto- 
riously unfaithful) ; and not improbably, those coarse rhymes, and 
rude jests, and scoffing ballads of the day, Philip found more 
galling to his proud Castilian spirit, than the firm, but respectful 
refusals of the council to admit him to any participation of real 
power.* He felt he could not make the politics of England sub- 
servient to his own interests, and little desire could he have 
to protract his stay in a country where he was but a hated 
exile. Just then a summons arrived from his father. Charles 
had determined upon his abdication, and Philip joyfully took 
leave of his sorrowing queen, who, with heavy heart, parted from 
him at Greenwich ; he then crossed over to Calais, and soon after 
entered Brussels, where the emperor and his court were eagerly 
awaiting his arrival. 

The abdication of Charles V. forms the opening chapter of 
the work before us, and a fine historical picture has Mr. Prescott 
given us. The mighty emperor, bowed with premature age— 
he was only fifty-six—with his sisters, and his son in imperial 
pomp, surrounded by the nobles and statesmen of the Nether- 
lands, leaning on the Prince of Orange, and slowly rising to 
take leave of his people, who listened in breathless silence, and 
with unrestrained tears, was a solemn spectacle; and solemn 
were the words he addressed to them. Nor was his short address 

* In these scoffing ballads the Spaniards shared; and in the expressions of 
popular hatred even more largely. Mr. Prescott quotes from Spanish writers, 
complaints how hardly their countrymen were dealt with. Our writers tell a 
different story. Complaints of ‘despyteous usage’ are frequent, and Machin gives 
more than one instance of men ‘shamefully slayne’ by Spaniards. On one occasion 
two men were hanged for robbing a Spaniard ; this was but the usual penalty ; but 
then he tells us they were hung ‘betymes in the morning, and so hangyng alle day 
in the raine.’ Now, one hour was the customary time; we may therefore well 


believe the rage of the people, that these men for mere robbery, should be thus 
actually gibbeted. 
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to his son less solemn; and when that son flung himself at 
his father’s feet, and Charles, raising him up, father and son 
were alike bathed in tears, no marvel that the vast assembly burst 
into sobs, and scarcely suppressed cries, for it was no cunning 
piece of acting that was presented before them, but the genuine 
outpouring of natural feeling that proved the human heart beat 
beneath the imperial mantle. Philip, ever taciturn, spoke but a 
few words; these were in French, and well can we imagine the 
chill with which those foreign accents fell upon the ears of the 
warm-hearted Flemings, who for so many years had been accus- 
tomed to be addressed by the emperor in their own cherished 
mother tongue. The Bishop of Arras, afterwards too well-known as 
Cardinal Granvelle, followed with a long speech, chiefly worthy 
of notice for the solemn pledge of Philip to respect the laws and 
liberties of the Netherlands. How well that pledge was kept is 
well known. 

Having resigned the government of the Netherlands, Charles 
next ceded the sovereignty of Castile and Arragon to his son; 
and also, in effect, resigned the imperial crown to his brother 
Ferdinand, although for the present retaining the title, and then 
the voluntary abdicator of the widest sovereignty in Europe—a 
sovereignty unequalled since the days of the earlier but scarcely 
mightier Charles—quitted Flanders to take up his quiet abode at 
the monastery of Yuste; greeted on his long and wearisome 
journey across the greater portion of Spain by countless multi- 
tudes, who saw in him the aged soldier of the cross, who, 
having fought the good fight, had now bequeathed the trusty 
brand to his son, with solemn charge never to sheath it until the 
heretic, like the Moors, had been driven from Christendom. 

Charles was at war with France previously to his abdication ; 
but one of his last acts was to enter into the treaty of Vaucelles, 
which secured a truce for five years. This treaty was, however, 
destined to be in force even a shorter time than is usual for such 
documents ; for, by persuasion of the pope, Paul IV., less than 
five months passed when the King of France, ‘ with the Pope for 
‘one of his allies andthe Grand Turk for the other, prepared to 
‘make war on the most catholic prince of Christendom.’ It is 
not the least curious incident of this strange contest that Alva, 
now Governor of Naples, fought with such hearty goodwill 
against the holy father, that but for Philip’s opportune reconcilia- 
tion with the fiery pontiff, his general might have entered Rome 
not as a pilgrim, but as victor. Meanwhile, Philip made vigorous 
preparations in the Low Countries, and, anxious to bring England 
into the war, he returned in March, 1557, after more than eighteen 
months’ absence. On this occasion, Philip and Mary paid 
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a visit to the City, and Machin records that they were ‘ receyved 
wythe grete joye and plesur. If the joy were real, it seems very 
probable it was owing to the rumours generally prevailing that 
Philip was still friendly to Elizabeth. It was certainly believed 
that to him she owed the exchange from her rigorous confine- 
ment at Woodstock to the comparatively mere surveillance of 
her residence at Hampton Court, and subsequently at Hatfield ; 
while to Mary, who too well knew that while she was childless 
Elizabeth was viewed, by catholics as well as protestants, as the 
heir to the crown, she was an object of suspicion and aversion, 
although she had for a short time previously been treated with - 
unwonted kindness. 

The state of England was indeed gloomy. The tyranny of the 
clergy was such as would never have been borne in the days of 
our nobler Plantagenets, and persecution was doing its work with 
the zeal of the Holy Inquisition. But still English feeling made 
itself to be heard, and in the free speaking which could not be 
suppressed, in the eager circulation of every rumour—not idle, 
for each showed the strong current of public opinion—in the 
continued plots, even the strange personation of the king, who 
had been dead four years,—above all, in the stern expression of 
religious feeling that sent ‘twenty thousand,’ says the diarist, 
men and women out to Stratford to cheer by their presence, 
perhaps in hopes to rescue—the thirteen victims who were to suffer 
there,—Mary learnt that England was still unsubdued. Still she 
seems to have flattered herself with the hope that a venal parlia- 
ment might be persuaded to offer Philip the crown. But this the 
much-enduring nation would not allow, although, contrary to 
the express conditions of her marriage treaty, the parliament 
agreed to declare war against France. After a residence of 
searcely four months in England, Philip departed, never to 
meet his neglected wife again, and never again to set 
foot in England. Not improbably, he anticipated a speedy 
return ; for the health of the queen was evidently fast failing, and 
what should prevent him from seeking, in case of her death, alli- 
ance with her sister, Elizabeth? It is suggestive to observe the 
marked respect with which this long-neglected princess was treated 
during his short stay, and the deep melancholy which all along 
marked, with deeper shade, Mary’s gloomy features. 

Philip returned to Brussels with his contingent of English 
troops, who, although summoned to fight against their hereditary 
foemen, expressed no joy; and with an army of men of various 
nations, which he placed under the command: of the Duke of 
Savoy, the rejected suitor of Elizabeth set forth against St. 
Quentin. The story of this gallant fight is told at length, and 
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most spiritedly, by Mr. Prescott. Never had France sustained 
such a defeat since the days of Agincour; and the huge and 
hideous Escorial still bears witness to the joy of Philip, and his 
gratitude to St. Lawrence, on whose day the victory. was won. 
‘Is Philip at Paris?’ is said to have been the inquiry of Charles, 
when, in his retreat at Yuste, he heard the tidings. ‘But Philip 
‘ was not of that sanguine temper which overlooks, or at least, over- 
‘leaps, obstacles in his way ;’ besides, his heterogeneous army began 
to fall out among themselves, while the English troops grudged 
even a victory in which they themselves had borne a part, because 
it was gained for the hated Spaniard. They demanded to return 
to their native country, and Philip was compelled to yield. 

Chafing under their late defeat, the French, under conduct of 
the Duke of Guise, now attacked Calais, that last proud trophy 
of our forefathers’ valour, upon which France looked ‘ with the 
“same feeling with which the Spanish Moslems, when driven 
‘into Africa, looked to the recovery of their ancient possessions in 
‘Granada ; and ill fortified and weakly defended, in six days it 
fell into their hands. Then was ‘the last drop poured into the 
already full cup,’ and then the national spirit—the resistless spirit 
of the Englishman—arose. What was it to them that the doting 
wife had been eager to lay her whole possessions at the feet of her 
unworthy husband? Were they, whose fathers so long ago had 
battled for their freedom, to be the mere vassals of an alien who 
had sought to overbear them with foreign troops, while Calais, 
defenceless and dilapidated, was suffered to be wrested from them? 
They had borne much—they could bear much—for the spirit 
which had been crushed on Bosworth Field was only slowly 
reviving; even religious persecution, in its ghastliest form, had 
been endured. But England, with her proud memories of 
Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincour—her history stretching back to 
times more remote than Rome’s earliest days—apocryphal as we 
know this to be, but not the less influential to our forefathers, 
who actually based solemn points of law upon it—should she 
yield homage to him, who could win a signal victory for himself, 
but who suffered the last, the very last trophy of England's 
proudest triumphs to be snatched away ? It was with the loss of 
Calais, that English spirit revived again. 

Mary seems really to have mourned the loss of this stronghold 
with a truly English intensity of feeling. ‘When I die, Calais 
will be found written on my heart,’ said she ; and this one saying 
almost vindicates for her a place among our truly English 
sovereigns, despite of her half-foreign descent, and foreign educa- 
tion and feelings. But the people would not believe her regrets ; 
she was become altogether an alien to them; and around the 
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young princess, of English descent alike by father and mother— 
educated by Englishmen, English in tastes and habits—English, 
above all, in that steadfast spirit which quailed not, even beneath 
the very gateway where her own mother had entered to her 
execution, the hearts and hopes of all England gathered. And 
Elizabeth felt this, and, we believe, gratefully felt the generous 
enthusiasm that had braved the wrath of the queen to proffer 
homage to her prisoner ; for when the Duke of Feria, charged 
with letters to Mary, now upon her death-bed, visited Elizabeth 
at Hatfield, and craftily enlarged on the kind offices Philip had 
performed for her, her truly English answer was, that while she 
acknowledged the protection she had received from him in her 
troubles, ‘ for her present prospects she was indebted neither to 
‘the king nor to the English lords, however much these latter 
‘ might vaunt their fidelity. It was to the people that she owed 
‘them, and on the people she relied.’* This answer of Elizabeth, 
as Mr. Prescott truly remarks, furnishes the key to her success. 

As the summer advanced, Mary was still sinking; on the 
30th of April she made her will,t a document curious alike for 
the strong expression of her religious feelings, her devoted love 
to Philip, and the delusion that even then, she was about to give 
an heir to the crown. Philip was now expected, and orders were 
issued to the lord-admiral to be in readiness. But he never 
came; and the news of the decisive victory gained by Count 
Egmont over the French at Gravelines probably afforded little 
joy to the dying queen. But death now began to be strangely 
busy among Philip's relations. His aunt, the Dowager Queen of 
France, had lately died; on the 21st of September, Charles V. 
was gathered to his fathers; and just two months later, Mary 
ended her troubled life. It was probably owing to his seclusion, 
which continued for some weeks after he learnt his father’s death, 
that Philip was not aware of Mary's extreme danger, otherwise, 
we think, he would have endeavoured to have been in England 
at the time of her decease. From the Duke of Feria he had 
learned Elizabeth’s strong tendency to heretical opinions, and 
how widely they had spread among the people, he was well aware ; 
it therefore seems to us a signal providence that the death of 
the father should by so short an interval have preceded that of 
the wife ; and thus was Elizabeth able to ascend the throne unop- 
posed, and to surround herself with protestant councillors, ere 


* This statement is very important, as it occurs in the Duke of Feria’s report 

to the king, and, therefore, could not have been a fabrication. 

+ This will be found at full length, together with a very able vindication of her, 

= dh —_— to the Privy Purse Expenses of Princess Mary, edited by Sir 
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Philip, even by message, could interfere. Meanwhile, the people 
stood in hushed expectation. On the 28th of October, Mary 
added a codicil to her will, in which all hope of an heir to the 
crown being abandoned, she entreats, with sad earnestness, her 
‘ next heire and successor’ to permit her executors to carry the 
provisions of her will into effect. ‘In it,’ as Sir F. Madden 
remarks, ‘ we evidently discern the fear of one who doubted the 
sincerity of her successor.’ But as the provisions of the will 
applied the greater portion of the bequests to convents, and for 
masses, they, of course, became invalid by law. Every eye was 
now fixed on the palace of St. James, where Mary lay sinking 
into death; and the people, anticipating its slow approach, declared 
it had already taken place, for ‘a woman was sett on the 
‘ pelerye for sayyng that the quen was ded, and her grace was not 

‘ded then.’ Five days afterward Mary died, and Elizabeth was 
proclaimed by a concourse of nobles, catholic as well as pro- 
testant, amid the wildest rejoicings. ‘A Domino factum est 
astud, et est mirabile oculis nostris,’ was the grateful utterance 
of the young queen, and throughout her long reign that exulting 
text was the legend on her gold coinage. 

Philip received the news of Mary's death with little emotion. 
The accession of Elizabeth was more important to him; and ‘a 
‘month had not elapsed since Mary's remains were laid in West- 
‘minster Abbey when the royal widower made direct offers, 
‘through his ambassador Feria, for her hand.’ But the English 
queen, ‘ the true-hearted English queen,’ as Mr. Prescott terms 
her, just crowned amid the rejoicings of Englishmen, stood firm; 
and while she sent a courteous answer, showed by her earnest efforts 
in favour of Protestantism that her decision was made. Philip soon 
after sent a remonstrance, telling her that unless she openly dis- 
avowed the proceedings of her parliament, their marriage could 
not take place; and then Elizabeth, with much courtesy, declined 
his proposals. Thus, linked in marriage, Philip and Elizabeth 
were not destined to be; but linked in political affairs—great anta- 
gonists in the stern strife of protestant and catholic, we shall 
meet them for more than thirty years. Nor is it improbable, 
as Mr. Prescott remarks, ‘ that feelings of a personal nature min- 

‘ gled with those of a political, in the long hostilities which Philip 
‘afterwards carried on with the English queen.’ Philip was not 
the man to pardon, or to forget a denial: We have gone over 
this portion of Philip’s history more at length, because we feel 
assured that a just view of Mary's reign is most important for a 
due appreciation of that of her great successor. In her reign, the 
key-note of that lofty tone of national feeling which manifests 
itself so nobly throughout that of Elizabeth, was certainly struck ; 
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and the awakening the energies of a great people to a sense of 
their mighty power, is certainly due to Philip of Spain. 

A very interesting chapter on the latter days of Charles V. 
concludes the first book; and although, as Mr. Prescott remarks, 
‘the subject has now become a thrice-told tale, —for this 
chapter, he tells us, was written four years ago,—still in his 
hands it becomes a most pleasant one. While giving the various 
details, with which Mr. Stirling, and M. Pichot, and Mignet have 
also made us acquainted, Mr. Prescott proves, from original docu- 
ments, the deep interest Charles still felt in public affairs. In 
regard to that extraordinary but most solemn act, surely too 
severely termed ‘a melancholy farce’ by our author, the celebra- 
tion of his own obsequies by the still living emperor, Mr. Prescott 
brings forward many historical doubts, although, on the whole, 
he seems inclined to believe that perhaps some ceremony of the 
kind took place, but earlier than the day assigned to it. 
Soon after the day usually assigned, Charles became alarmingly 
ill, and he executed a codicil to his will, in which, among other 
injunctions, he conjured Philip to cherish the Holy Inquisition, 
as the best instrument for the suppression of heresy—‘so shall 
“you have my blessing, and the Lord shall prosper you in all your 
‘undertakings!’ On the 21st of September, feebly attempting to 
clasp the silver crucifix which had belonged to the empress, ‘ to 
him the memento of earthly love as well as heavenly, and 
earnestly pronouncing the words, ‘ Ay, Jesus,’ he died. 

The second book commences the narrative of the war in the 
Netherlands ; an episode, indeed, as Mr. Prescott remarks, in Philip’s 
history, but one of incalculable importance, producing effects 
which have stretched onwards to our own times, and will still 
influence future generations. He begins his narrative with 
a masterly view of the Netherlands in the sixteenth century, 
and a rapid survey of the policy of Charles V., with his ineffectual 
endeavours to stay the progress of the Reformation. On Philip's 
second visit, in 1559, when he appointed his half-sister, the well- 
known Duchess of Parma, regent, he plainly saw, in the bold 
front of the sturdy representatives of the people at the assembly 
of the states-general at Ghent, and still more from their stern 
speeches, that Flanders still possessed a spirit somewhat akin to 
that which he had witnessed in England. But Philip, although 
he indignantly quitted the assembly, expressed no outward sign 
of displeasure. He bided his time, and deadly was his vengeance. 
He returned quickly to Spain, and there occupied himself in the 
grateful task of uprooting the tares that had begun to spring up 
among the wheat, by the aid of the Holy Inquisition. ‘ Never 
“was there a persecution that did its work more thoroughly; it 
“blighted every living thing, so that no germ remained for future 
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‘harvests,’ and protestantism was utterly crushed underfoot in 
Spain. Proud of this victory, Philip perhaps imagined that the 
same success would crown his efforts in the Netherlands; but 
while the Spaniard, ‘intrenched behind the wall of the Pyrenees,’ 
cut off from almost all communication with other lands, lay as 
a bondslave at the feet of his sovereign, the hardy Netherlanders 
were men accustomed to think, and to act for themselves. 


‘The Netherlands lay like a valley among the hills, which drinks all 
the waters of the surrounding country. Phey were a common reser- 
voir for the various opinions which agitated the nations on their border. 
On the south were the Lutherans of Germany ; the French Huguenots 
pressed them on the west; and by the ocean they held communication 
with England and the nations of the Baltic. The soldier quartered on 
their territory, the seaman who visited their shores, the trader who 
trafficked in their towns, brought with them different forms of the 
new religion. Books from France and from Germany circulated 
widely among a people, nearly all of whom were able to read. Freedom 
of speculation on religious subjects soon extended to political. It was 
the natural tendency of reform. The same spirit of free inquiry which 
attacked the foundations of unity of faith stood ready next to assail 
those of unity of government; and men began boldly to criticize the 
rights of kings, and the duties of subjects.’ 


No wonder the orthodox Archduchess Mary, when she resigned 
the regency, wrote to her brother the emperor, declaring that she 
could no longer reign over a people in whom respect for God 
and man seemed no longer to exist. But, under Charles V., 
however free opinions on political subjects might be spreading, the 
Flemings held fast their fealty to him, for he was also a Fleming. 
But Philip was an alien, and of all aliens the Spaniard seems to 
have been hated by them with really an English hatred. And 
then, Spanish troops were still most oppressively quartered upon 
them, and Granvelle, Margaret's chief minister, was also a 
foreigner. Margaret, indeed, was a Fleming, and her influence 
went far to soften asperities ;—it is probable, too, that to her 
Flemish sympathies the people owed the eventual resignation of 
Granvelle. But although Philip acquiesced most reluctantly in 
the removal of a minister chosen by himself, he was not prepared 
to allow the claims of the nobles; and ere Count Egmont set 
forth on his mission to Madrid, there is little doubt that his plan 
to coerce the Netherlands into obedience, at whatever cost, had 
been formed. On his arrival, the gallant and unsuspecting 
Egmont was received with unwonted benignity;—indeed, the 
chivalrous noble who had won for Philip the two chief victories 
of his reign, deserved to be so received—and a ready ear was 
granted to his requests. But Egmont did not know that at that 
very time a conclave of theologians had given their sanction to 
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the sanguinary projects of the king, and that he, before the 
crucifix, had pledged himself to perform them. 

Egmont returned rejoicing; but when the sealed instructions he 

brought were opened and read before the council, these ominous 
words met their ears,—‘I would rather lose a hundred thousand 
‘lives, if I had so many, than allow a single change in matters of 
‘religion!’ ‘The count has been made the dupe of Spanish 
‘cunning, said William of Orange; and Egmont by his silence 
acknowledged it. The people now felt that there was nothing 
more to be expected, and resistance henceforth assumed an 
organized form. After many deliberations, the confederated nobles 
at length determined to present a petition to the Regent, and in 
April, 1566, two hundred armed, with many followers, entered 
Brussels. The petition was presented; but while Margaret 
deferred her answer, that singular scene took place, which cannot 
be better given than in Mr. Prescott’s own words. 
' £At one of the banquets given at Culemberg House, where three 
hundred confederates were present, Broderode presided. During the 
repast he related to some of the company the manner in which the 
petition had been received by the duchess. She seemed at first dis- 
concerted, he said, by the number of the confederates, but was re- 
assured by Barlaimont, who told her they were nothing but a crowd of 
beggars. This greatly incensed some of the company; but Broderode, 
taking it more good humouredly said, that he, and his friends, had no 
objection to the name, since they were ready at any time to become 
beggars for the service of their king and country. This sally was 
received with great applause by the guests, who, as they drank to 
one another, shouted ‘ Vivent les Gueux,’ Long live the beggars. 
Broderode finding the jest took so well left the room, and soon 
returned with a beggar’s wallet and wooden bowl, such as was used 
by the mendicant fraternity in the Netherlands; then pledging the 
company in a bumper, he swore to devote his life and fortune to the 
cause. The wallet and the bowl went round the table; and as each of 
the merry guests drank in turn to his confederates, the shout arose of 
‘Vivent les Gueuz, until the hall rang with the mirth of the 
revellers. 

‘It happened that at the time, the Prince of Orange and the Counts 
Hoorne and Egmont were passing on their way to the council. Their 
attention was attracted by the noise, and they paused a moment, when 
William, who well knew the temper of the jovial company, proposed 
that they should go in, and endeavour to break up their revels... . . 
The appearance of the three nobles gave a fresh impulse to the joyous 
merriment of the company; and as the new comers pledged their 
friends in the wine-cup, it was received with the same thundering 
acclamations of ‘Vivent les Gueux.’’ 

‘ Every one knows, as Mr. Prescott truly remarks, ‘ the import- 
‘ance of a popular name to a faction. Such the name ‘Gueuz’ 
now became to the confederates, and it was soon understood to 
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signify not only those who were opposed to the Government, but 
to the dominant religion. All the customary insignia of mendi- 
cancy now became the fashion; and beggars’ staves delicately 
carved, wooden bowls inlaid with silver, and gold and silver 
medals, with the emblem of two hands grasping a wallet, were in 
universal request, while the inscription on the last, ‘ Faithful to 
‘the king, even to carrying the wallet,’ proved that the confede- 
rates, as yet, had no thought of casting off their allegiance. The 
confederates proceeded to Antwerp, and there the new name was 
received with a mighty shout, that was re-echoed to the farthest 
corners of the city. And now began the public preachings, when 
armed men stood round to protect alike the preacher and the 
more helpless part of the congregation, and when the psalm, 
sung by myriad voices, swelled like trumpet notes of defiance on 
the ears of their haughty enemies. It was a noble rising, that 
revolt of the Netherlands ; and if during that deadly strife some 
deeds of needless destruction were committed by a rude populace 
who had long felt their wrongs, but now, for the first time, felt 
their strength, who shall sternly denounce them? Was it so 
great a crime that men who had been crushed beneath the power 
of a ruthless priesthood—who had seen friends and relatives led 
to prison, and to the steke—should have wreaked a figurative 
vengeance, not on living men, but upon marble saints and silver 
Madonnas ? 

The news of the tumults in the Netherlands excited the greatest 
horror in the breasts of the orthodox Spaniards. All his council 
strongly urged Philip to proceed at once to Flanders and crush 
so fearful a rebellion. But Philip, however high might be his 
notions of kingly power, had certainly little enough faith in ‘ the 
divinity which doth hedge a king; so writing to his sister with 
his characteristic duplicity that he was speedily coming, he mean- 
while kept safely at home, and arranged with Alva for his sangui- 
nary expedition. Happily for William of Orange, and the cause 
of freedom, news of this plan reached him, and he escaped, after 
vainly urging the chivalrous Egmont likewise to seek safety in 
flight. ‘I trust in the clemency of my sovereign,’ said the count. 
‘Much, I fear,’ replied William, ‘that the Spaniards will use you 
as a bridge to pass over into this country.’ An ominous predic- 
tion, but fulfilled to the letter. Egmont now returned to Brus- 
sels, and by his zeal for the catholic religion strove to make 
amends for the past, cherishing the hope that ‘it would be com- 
‘pletely effaced from the memory of his master—a master who 
‘might forget a favour, but who was never known to forget an 
‘injury. The revolt now, to all appearance, seemed entirely 
subdued ; the defection and death of some of the nobles; the 
vigorous, indeed cruel, measures of Margaret, when her first alarm 
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had subsided, and the rumour that an army, under the command 
of Alva, was coming, were sufficient to insure a tranquillity, which 
the regent mistook for peace. And crowds, mourning the failure 
of hopes that once seemed so well founded, and unable to endure 
the excesses of the regent’s troops, who rode over the country 
plundering and shooting down whoever opposed them, fled to more 
friendly lands. Chief among these asylums of banished freedom 
was our own country; and warm and heartfelt was the welcome 
our forefathers gave to the banished Flemings. It is pleasant to 
read in the correspondence of that day the interest these poor exiles 
for conscience sake awakened in every heart; how the preacher 
at Paul's Cross, denouncing the pope and the King of Spain 
with even more than wonted energy, urged on his willing hearers 
the text, ‘I was a stranger, and ye took me in; how the ‘ wor- 
‘shipful marchaunts, with Sir Thomas Gresham at their head, 
made liberal gatherings; and how Elizabeth and her ministers so 
far braved the anger of Philip as to give them a peaceful home 
beneath the broad shadow of English law. And richly was that 
unselfish kindness requited. That England stands first among 
the nations in manufactures, as in commerce, she in great 
measure owes to this immigration of the industrious Flemings. 
The march of Alva to Brussels in the spring of 1567, his 
ominous entry, and the black deeds of the ‘Council of Blood,’ 
are well known; but most important light is thrown by Mr. 
Prescott on this period, from the valuable correspondence of 
Philip II. published by M. Gachard, from the Spanish archives, 
and the voluminous collection of original documents relating to 
the House of Orange published by M. Groen. Margaret, who 
had always deprecated the arrival of Alva, and who had written 
while he was yet on his march, that his name was so odious that 
it would suffice to make the whole Spanish nation detested, 
received him with undisguised disgust; and the curious spec- 
tators amused themselves with contrasting the courteous and 
even deferential manners of the haughty Spaniard with the 
chilling reserve of the regent. Alva was prepared for the hatred 
of the Flemish lords, but Margaret he desired to conciliate. He 
offered to pay her another visit, in great state, as suited her rank, 
but she declined it, and received him to a private audience in her 
own apartment. Among other subjects, Alva proposed to intro- 
duce a Spanish garrison into Brussels. To this Margaret vehe- 
mently objected. ‘If the people murmur, you can tell them I 
am a headstrong man, and bent on having my own way,’ was the 
stern reply; and Margaret felt from that moment that she was 
ruler but in name. ‘The reason of Alva’s determination to intro- 
duce Spanish troops into Brussels was soon made evident; 
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although, for the present, he gave brilliant entertainments, and 
strove, though in vain, to dissipate the ominous gloom that hung 
over that fair city. Soon after, Alva and his son wrote in most 
friendly terms to Count Hoorne, inviting him to Brussels, and 
when in distrust he still kept aloof, Alva with warmest protesta- 
tions of kindness, told the count’s secretary, that ‘if he could but 
‘see him, he had that to say which would content him. He would 
‘ find he was not forgotten by his friends!’ Hoorne yielded, and 
came; the less suspicious Egmont had already become recon- 
ciled to Alva; and at Culemberg House, the scene of the ‘ Gueuz’ 
confederation, but now the residence of the duke, on the 9th of 
September these unfortunate nobles met the council of state to 
discuss some plans of fortification :— 


‘In the meantime strong guards had been posted at all the avenues 
of the house, and cavalry, drawn from the country, established in the 
suburbs. The duke prolonged the meeting until information was 
privately communicated to him of the arrest of Backerzele, Egmont’s 
secretary, and Van Strelen, the burgomaster of Antwerp. As soon as 
these tidings were conveyed to Alva, he broke up the meeting of the 
council. Then entering into conversation with Egmont, he strolled 
with him through the adjoining rooms, in one of which was a small 
body of soldiers. As the two nobles entered, Sancho Davila, the cap- 
tain of the duke’s guard, went up to Egmont, and demanded his sword, 
telling him at the same time he was his prisoner. The count, as- 
tounded by the proceeding, and seeing himself surrounded by soldiers, 
made no attempt at resistance, but calmly, and with much dignity of 
manner, gave up his sword, saying at the same time, ‘ It has done the 
king service more than once.’ And well might he say so: for with 
that sword he had won the fields of Gravelines and St. Quentin. 

‘ Hoorne fell into a similar ambuscade in another part of the palace, 
whither he was drawn while conversing with the duke’s son, Fer- 
dinand de Toledo, who, according to his father’s account, had the 
whole merit of arranging this little drama. Neither did he make any 
resistance ; but on learning Egmont’s fate, yielded himself up, saying, 
‘he had no right to expect to fare better than his friend.’ 


These unfortunate nobles were conducted through the pro- 
vince, ‘which,’ as Alva’s secretary remarks, ‘Egmont had lately 
ruled with an authority greater even than that of the king,’ to 
Ghent, where the populace gazed in stupified silence as they 
passed along to their prison. This arrest produced general re- 
joicings at Madrid; the Court of Rome also exulted ; all, save 
that wary old statesman Granvelle, who asked, ‘Has the duke 
drawn into his net the silent one?’—as the Prince of Orange was 
popularly called. On being answered in the negative, ‘ ‘Then,’ 
was the reply, ‘if he has not caught him, he has caught 
nothing.’ 
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‘Thank God, all is tranquil in the Low Countries,’ wrote Alva, 
‘just after to the king. They say many are leaving the country; it 
‘is hardly worth while to arrest them.’ Little did the hardened 
ruffian think how with each exile the tale of violence and blood- 
shed was carried farther still; how the French Huguenots were 
arousing themselves for their aid; and how England, slowly and 
sternly, was girding herself for that fierce contest, which, ere its 
close, cost Philip his boasted Armada. At the close of 1567, 
Alva received his commission of Captain-general of the Nether- 
lands, the only step needed to place him utterly beyond the 
control of law; and he inaugurated the new year by condemning 
eighty-four persons to death, to which thirty-seven were added 
during the following month, and thirty-five in March, besides 
such ‘ small deer’ as the keen hunter would not consider worthy 
of a specific enumeration among the nobler game. His letters to 
Philip on these occasions throw a strong light on his brutal 
character. ‘The pleasant manner,’ Mr. Prescott remarks, ‘in 
‘which the duke talks over the fate of his victims with his master 
‘may remind one of the similar dialogues between Petit André 
‘and Louis XI., in Quentin Durward. Rather later he writes. 
‘Five hundred citizens received sentence of death. They wearied 
‘me out of my life with their importunities;’ but still he reckons 
three hundred more heads must fall ere pardon is talked about ! 
What kind of students of history can those writers be who 
discourse so dolefully about the insubordination of subjects to 
their rulers? To us, one of the most melancholy reflections has 
ever been, the fearful amount of misrule and injustice that men 
will endure, before they band together to claim their birthright. 

‘The wretched people in the Netherlands now looked to the 
Prince of Orange as the only refuge left them under Providence;’ 
and he now felt that the time was come. He made vigorous 
exertions ; and the French ambassador, we recollect, writing from 
London in the spring of this year, reports with what joy the in- 
habitants received the news, and how they actually clamoured for 
a war with Spain, and sent over money, and watched with heartiest 
prayers the progress of the conflict. The two earlier and less 
important expeditions were failures. The third, commanded by 
Louis of Nassau, was a gallant victory. This was the battle of 
Heyligerlee—the story of which is most spiritedly told by Mr. 
Prescott— where nine pieces of artillery, with money and stores, 
were taken, and sixteen hundred Spaniards left dead on the field, 
with their gallant commander Aremberg. The rage of Alva, 
when the news arrived, knew no bounds, and he determined at 
once to place himself at the head of his troops. But even rage 
with him was postponed for vengeance, and he determined to 
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bring Hoorne and Egmont, to execution before he quitted Brus- 
sels. The details of this trial fill a whole chapter, and show what 
a mere mockery a trial was in Brussels. It was in vain that 
neighbouring princes interfered on their behalf, that their rela- 
tions were indefatigable, while Egmont’s wife, the Countess 
Sabina, surrounded by eleven children, all of tenderest age, was 
ceaselessly imploring the judges, even Alva himself, and as a last 
resource, the king, to take pity on her unhappy husband. It was 
a most gratuitous falsification of history, as Mr. Prescott remarks, 
for Goéthe, in his fine drama, to substitute a mistress for that 
noble and true-hearted wife. On the 2nd of June they were 
found guilty, and the next day, escorted by a body of three 
thousand men, were brought back to Brussels, ‘a sight so 
‘ piteous,’ said one who was an eye-witness, ‘ that no one who beheld 
‘it could refrain from weeping. They were lodged at the Maison 
du Roi, the whole force that had escorted them still remaining in 
the great square. On the 4th, the Duke of Alva sent for the 
Bishop of Ypres, and bade him visit the prisoners and prepare 
them for their fate. The worthy man, shocked at the tidings, 
threw himself at Alva’s feet to implore mercy, or at least to grant 
them more time for preparation. But Alva sternly rebuked him, 
and dismissed him to his mournful task. It was near midnight 
when he entered Egmont’s apartment, and he found the poor 
nobleman, weak and wearied, buried in slumber. Egmont was 
awakened to receive sentence of death! No wonder he turned 
deadly pale, and exclaimed, ‘It is a terrible sentence. He re- 
marked that his crime scarcely could deserve such a punishment, 
but trusted his innocent family would not be involved in his ruin. 
The kind bishop comforted him, received his confession, and 
administered the sacrament. But recollections of his wife and 
family crowded on his mind, and he could scarcely fix his 
thoughts on his own death. That death has often been told, 
but Mr. Prescott gives so full and admirable an account, that we 
shall continue the narrative in his own words. 


‘At 10 in the morning, the soldiers appeared who were to conduct 
him to the scaffold. They brought cords, as usual, to bind the 
prisoner’s hands, but Egmont remonstrated, and showed he had cut off 
the collar of his doublet and shirt to facilitate the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner, and on his promising to attempt no resistance, they consented 
to his remaining with his hands unbound. Egmont was dressed in a 
crimson damask robe and black mantle fringed with gold: in his hand 
he held a white handkerchief. . . . . As the procession moved slowly 
along, he repeated some portion of the 51st Psalm, ‘Have mercy 
upon me, O God,’ in which the good prelate joined. In the centre of 
the square, on the spot where so much of the best blood of the Nether- 
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lands has been shed, stood the scaffold covered with black cloth. On 
it were two velvet cushions with a small table shrouded in black, sup- 
porting a silver crucifix. At the corner of the platform were two 
poles pointed at the end with steel, intimating the purpose for which 
they were intended. The troops, who had been under arms all night, 
were now drawn up around in order of battle. The space left open 
by the soldiery was speedily occupied by a crowd of eager spectators. 
Others thronged the roofs and windows of the buildings that surrounded 
the market-place, some of which, still standing at the present day, 
show, by their quaint and venerable architecture, that they must have 
looked down on the tragic scene we are now depicting. 

‘It was indeed a gloomy day for Brussels. All business was sus- 
pended. The shops were closed; the bells tolled in all the churches. 
An air of gloom, as of some impending calamity, settled on the city. 
‘It seemed,’ said one residing there at the time, ‘as though the day 
of judgment were at hand.’ As the procession slowly passed through 
the ranks of the soldiers, Egmont saluted the officers—some of them 
his ancient companions—with such a sweet and dignified composure 
as was long remembered by those who saw it; and few, even of the 
Spaniards, could refrain from tears as they took their last look at the 
gallant noble who was to perish by so miserable an end. 

‘ With a steady step he mounted the scaffold, and, as he crossed it, 

gave utterance to the vain wish that, instead of meeting such a fate, 
he had been allowed to die in the service of his king and country. 
He quickly, however, turned to other thoughts, and, kneeling on one of 
the cushions with the bishop beside him, he was soon engaged ear- 
nestly in prayer. With his eyes raised towards heaven, with a look 
of unutterable sadness, he prayed so fervently and loud as to be heard 
distinctly by the spectators. The prelate, much affected, put into his 
hand the silver crucifix, which Egmont repeatedly kissed. He then 
stripped off his mantle and robe, and again kneeling, drew a silk cap 
over his eyes, and repeating the words, ‘Into thy hands, O Lord, I 
commend my spirit,’ he calmly awaited the stroke of the executioner. 
The low sounds of lamentation which from time to time had been 
heard were now hushed into silence, as the minister of justice (?) ap- 
proached, and with a single blow of the sword severed the head from 
the body. A cry of horror rose from the multitude, and some frantie 
with grief broke through the ranks of the soldiers, and wildly dipped 
their handkerchiefs in the blood that streamed from the scaffold.’ 
__ Thus perished the chivalrous and generous Egmont, another 
illustration of the truth of that solemn warning, ‘ Put not your 
_ ‘trust in princes.’ It was almost noon when Count Hoorne was 
brought forth to meet the same fate; ‘but his look had less of 
‘ sorrow than of indignation, like that of one conscious of enduring 
‘wrong. As he trod the scaffold, the apparatus of death seemed 
‘to have no power to move him,’ and, asking the spectators’ 
prayers, he calmly laid his head on the block. 

These were, at least, public murders; but, in the subsequent 
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chapter, which relates the fate of Montigny, Hoorne’s younger 
brother, we find that Philip could secretly murder, and cloak 


that murder from the eyes of men, even until now, with the wary . 


secrecy of the Holy Inquisition. The cause of historical truth 
owes much to students who, like Mr. Prescott, consider the 
most toilsome research well bestowed if light can be thrown on 
these obscure, but important facts of history. 

With the sad execution of Egmont and Hoorne, Mr. Prescott’s 
narrative of the war in Flanders ends; and he devotes the first 
five chapters of his fourth book to the Ottoman empire, during 
the sixteenth century, and the gallant deeds of the Knights of 
St. John at the obstinate siege of Malta. It is a stirring tale of 
those valiant knights, and their illustrious grand master, la Valette, 
and graphically and powerfully is it told by Mr. Prescott. Still, 
we cannot but regret that so large a space of his valuable 
work is occupied with the relation of exploits, neither performed 
by Spaniards, nor having any influence on the destinies of Spain. 
The closing chapters are devoted to that most mysterious incident 
of Spanish history, the imprisonment and death of Don Carlos ; 
a subject which, we need scarcely say, has occupied the attention 
of the dramatist, almost as much as the historian. By aid of the 
valuable documents with which a most extensive search has 
supplied him, Mr. Prescott, while he utterly disproves the com- 
monly received tale of the mutual attachment of Isabella and 
her son-in-law, shows the deep hatred that Philip unquestion- 
ably bore to his son. From various testimonies, he proves 
that Don Carlos, sickly and wayward from his birth, was of a 
fierce and haughty temper; that when seventeen years old, he 
fractured his skull bya severe fall; that he was trepanned, as the 
only means of saving his life, and ‘there is good reason to 
believe that the blow did some permanent injury to the brain ;’ 
for many instances of his strange conduct are given. But then 
mere insanity would excite, even in Philip, pity rather than 
hatred. With great care and skill Mr. Prescott next collects all the 
evidence (much of it most contradictory) which he can obtain 
upon this still mysterious subject; and although he leaves un- 
determined the question whether Carlos was murdered, or died a 
natural death, he concludes, ‘ Yet, can those who reject the im- 
‘ putation of murder acquit that father of inexorable rigour towards 
* his child in the measures which he employed, or of the dreadful 
‘ responsibility which attaches to the consequences of them ?’ 

We close these volumes with much pleasure, hoping soon to 
receive the remaining portion of this valuable history ; mean- 
while recommending them to all our readers as a most carefully 
studied and graphic narrative of those eventful times. 
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Art. II.—(1.) Meteorological Essays. By Frangots Araco, Member 
of the Institute. With an Introduction by Baron von HumsBoupr. 
Translated under the superintendence of Cou.SaBinez, R.A., V.P.R.S. 
London: Longmans. 1855. 

(2.) On the Nature of Thunder-storms, and on the Means of Protect- 
ing Buildings and Shipping from the Destructive Effects of 
Lightning. By W. Syow Harris, F.R.S. London: Parker. 
1843 


(3.) A Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteorology. By 
Dionysius Larpyer, D.C.L., and Coartes V. WALKER. 2 vols. 
London: Longmans. 1844. 

(4.) The Thunder-storm; or, an Account of the Nature, Properties, 
Dangers, and Uses of Lightning in various parts of the World. 
London: Printed for the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 1848. 


THE name of Francois Arago is indelibly stamped upon the 
science of the nineteenth century. His brilliant physical re- 
searches, particularly in optics, astronomy, electricity, and mag- 
netism, entitled him to inscribe it in luminous letters on the 
scroll of Fame. And now that his career of discovery is closed, 
no herald is needed to prepare the public for a collected edition 
of his works, nor is any flourish of trumpets required to bespeak 
attention to his literary remains. But better and more touching 
than all the formal eulogies which pen could indite, or lips could 
pronounce, is the graceful tribute of regard which the veteran 
Humboldt here pays to the memory of one whom he was delighted 
to call his friend. In a brief introduction to the first volume of 
Arago’s works, the Nestor of science comes forward to lay on the 
tomb which has so recently received its tribute of distinguished 
dust the homage of his ‘ admiration and lively gratitude.’ Bend- 
ing over the ashes which once glowed with the fires of genius, 
the sage seems at one moment to point with a proud finger to 
the achievements of the philosopher, and then his voice faulters, 
and anon he tells us with a tremulous tongue how deeply he loved 
and reverenced the man. This is beautiful in the extreme. When 
Humboldt repairs to the tomb of Arago, like a ‘ weeping pilgrim 
grey, it is as if Science herself came down in visible form to shed 
tears over the relics of a favourite son. 

The treatise on Thunder and Lightning has been worthily 
selected as the first specimen of Arago’s physical researches. 
When the original essay appeared in the Annuaire du Bureau 
des Longitudes, it attracted considerable attention, not only be- 
cause it was the ablest and most elaborate attempt which had 
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been made to investigate the history of this phenomenon, but 
because the public were becoming sensible in some degree of the 
gravity of the questions which were linked to the subject of 
lightning-conductors. At the time when Arago commenced his 
inquiries, no one had taken the meteor properly in hand. Notices 
of its doings might be found scattered through the Transactions of 
learned societies, or buried in the tomes of forgotten travellers. 
But a workman was wanted who could hunt up these fragmentary 
details and mould them into an orderly and intelligent memoir. 
Scarcely conscious of the labour involved, Arago undertook the 
task. He toiled through hundreds of volumes of journals, nar- 
ratives, voyages, and meteorological notices, where disappoint- 
ment generally dogged his steps, but where occasionally he had 
the pleasure of picking up an incident of value amidst a multi- 
tude of idle or unavailing particulars. 

So diligent were his researches, that for several years he kept a 
register of persons struck by lightning, as far as could be col- 
lected from the newspapers of the day. The circumstances under 
which the unfortunates were killed were posted up in this grim 
ledger with the sang-froid of a true French philosopher. This 
man was smitten in bed ; that whilst cowering under a corn-rick : 
others when engaged in ringing bells; and many whilst seeking 
a treacherous shelter under trees. Yet, dismal as it looks, what 
a number of lives might probably be saved by studying the facts 
presented by this chronicle of death ! 

It is necessary, however, to observe that Arago’s treatise 
is more of a history than an inquiry into the causes of the 
phenomenon, or an explanation of its effects. The author's 
business is with observation, and not with theory. Fearing 
that the subject might be prejudiced by preconceived notions 
respecting the identity of lightning and electricity, he seems to 
have gone directly to nature for information, instead of looking 
for analogies in the mimic flashes which may be drawn from a 
Leyden battery, or the miniature storms which may be brewed in 
the laboratory. This was a meritorious resolution in some 
respects, for the writer would have found it easier as well as more 
pleasant to get up a tempest on his own premises, and to study 
the meteor in glass phials and at the point of prime conductors. 
But a little more scrutiny of principles, and a little larger dis- 
cussion of inferences, from a man so well qualified as Arago, would 
in our opinion have added materially to the value of the produc- 
tion. 

Impressed, however, with the difficulties which surround the 
phenomenon, and feeling, perhaps, that Jove’s thunderbolts should 
not be made the subject of hasty speculation, he handles them 
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with a reverent air, and abstains as much as possible from rash 
criticisms upon their causes. In his anxiety to afford the most 
copious details, his researches sometimes assume a whimsical 
form. He collects statistics to show whether thunder is as fre- 
quent in modern times as in ancient; whether it is as common 
on the high seas as in the middle of continents; what organs of 
the body are mostly affected by a lightning-stroke ; whether the 
firing of cannon is able to dissipate or avert a tempest; and 
whether it is useful or dangerous to ring the bells of a church 
upon the approach of a storm. 

But quaint as such questions may appear, they are not always 
so insignificant as the first impulse might lead us to suppose. 
The popular superstition, for example, to which we have just 
adverted, respecting the power of church bells, has cost dozens 
of lives. To repair to a belfry—usually the most elevated ob- 
ject in the neighbourhood—and to station a human body directly 
beneath the metallic materials attached to the summit of the 
tower, would now be regarded, in the case of any intelligent man, 
as a clear attempt to commit electrical suicide. It was therefore 
well worthy of the dignity of science, as it was worthy of the 
interests of humanity, to forage for data in disproof of this mis- 
chievous fallacy. A single glance at the lightning-obituary kept 
by Arago is enough to show how imprudent it would be to try a 
peal of triple bob-majors during a storm. 

Accepting the book, then, as a history, rather than an exposition, 
it is scarcely needful to say that in the hands of a man like 
Arago the driest details become instinct with philosophical life. 
The magic of his pen is well known. That a Frenchman should 
be sprightly and lucid is a circumstance which excites no surprise. 
We count upon vivacity in the Gaul as much as we do upon 
gravity in the German. And here the first of these faculties is 
charmingly displayed. Arago is a splendid refutation of the 
stupid conceit which assumes that, in.order to be profound, it is 
requisite to be intolerably dull. ‘ While to scientific men,’ says 
Humboldt, ‘he moved back the limiting boundaries of the study 
‘of nature, he had, at the same time, a marvellous aptitude for the 
‘ diffusion of knowledge already acquired. Thus, no kind of influ- 
‘ence was wanting to him, and the authority of his name equalled 
‘its popularity.’ In fact, although in some portions this treatise is 
little more than a chronicle of storms, yet the reader will feel 
that he could travel through a voluminous catalogue raisonné of 
household goods and furniture if the vivid and animated Arago 
were his guide. The pagan Jupiter himself would have been well 
pleased with the history of his bolts, and would have liberally 
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rewarded the author, as the Macaulay of his favourite meteor 
really deserves. 

Besides the treatise on Thunder and Lightning, the Essays 
contain briefer discourses on Electro-magnetism, Animal Elec- 
tricity, Terrestrial Magnetism, and the Aurora Borealis. We 
confine ourselves, however, to the more important disquisition, 
premising that the original work is the quarry from which most 
subsequent writers on the theme have dug their details.* 

Who has not watched the approach of a thunder-storm? Far 
away in the sky a dense cloud appears, small in bulk when it 
first lifts its head above the horizon, but rapidly expanding like 
the genius in Arabian story, as it seems to climb the heavens. 
The lower surface is dark in hue, but level in outline; whilst 
above it swells out into arched masses which sometimes assume 
the aspect of dome-shaped mountains whitened with snow. This 
is the giant of the storm. His advent seems to be the signal for 
the appearance of numerous jagged and shapeless cloudlets, which 
come trooping from their hiding-places, and move to and fro in 
confusion as if angry at the presence of the phantom, yet con- 
strained to answer its summons, and attend it on its mission of 
destruction. These vapoury myrmidonst generally recede from 
each other as if repelled; but at length, yielding to the attraction 
of the master mass, they hasten towards it, and are soon absorbed 
in its huge bulk. Sometimes, however, these ministering clouds 
are not called in and united with the phantom of the storm, but 
may be seen travelling beneath it with a hurried and bewildered 
motion, as if bent on some terrible errand they would gladly 
eschew. When the giant has thus mustered his forces, and spread 
his vast form over many a rood of sky, he prepares to launch his 
darts upon the expectant earth. The lower surface of the shape, 
which has now become ragged and irregular, flings out long limbs 
of vapour towards the ground, or seems to sink down bodily, 
darkening as it descends, until its feet almost touch the soil. 
Meanwhile, the atmosphere is sultry and stagnant. The head 
athes, and the frame is enfeebled by a nameless languor. The 


* The chapters on Thunder and Lightning in the admirable Manual of Electricity, 
by Messrs. Lardner and Walker, are a kind of epitome of Arago’s Essay ; and the 
author of the clever little work on Thunder-storms, published by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, confesses his obligations to the French philosopher, as well as 
to Sir W. Snow Harris, whose papers have been placed at his disposal. We should 
observe that Colonel Sabine has not thought it necessary to add much in the shape 
of notes to the volume he has edited. There was room for additional matter ; but 
probably a sentiment of reserve has induced him to limit himself to a few brief 
annotations on the subject of terrestrial magnetism. 

+ The ascitizit of Beccaria, whose description of the formation of thunder-storma 
is the classic account for electricians. 
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very brutes become living electrometers, and feel that some 
elemental convulsion is impending. Even the 

‘tempest-loving raven scarce 

Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 

The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 

Cast a deploring eye, by man forsook, 

Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 

Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave.’ 


Gloomier and gloomier grows the scene. At length the big 
drops begin to descend. The wind comes and goes in feverish 
gusts, or fetches those huge melancholy sighs which seem to 
bewail the approaching strife. Suddenly the cloud is rifted, and 
a red bolt is hurled from the giant's arm, shattering some tall 
spire, splintering some stubborn tree, or piercing some proud 
man, and in a moment reducing him to a mere cindery corpse. 
Then the lips of the phantom part in thunder, and the firmament 
rings with the wild laughter of the spirit of the tempest, as if in 
mockery of the mischief he had done. 

In order then to prepare a thunder-storm, the first requisite is 
a mass of vapour in a state of electrical excitement. There have 
been occasions on which peals are said to have proceeded from a 
cloudless sky. Seneca asserts it. We object to Seneca. Anaxi- 
mander insinuates as much. We object also to Anaximander. 
Suetonius speaks to a clap from a serene atmosphere in the time 
of Titus. We object to Suetonius as well. Volney is further 
quoted, but, unfortunately in the case he attests, the sky was 
covered with enormous clouds in little more than an hour after 
the peals had been heard, and hailstones as large as a man’s 
fist were copiously precipitated. Without, therefore, resorting 
to the supposition that the classic explosions in question might 
possibly be due to aérolites, or to subterranean noises (such, for 
example, as those which used to terrify the inhabitants of Santa 
Fé de Bogota), or to other agencies not duly understood, it is 
more natural to ascribe them to distant clouds which had escaped 
the scrutiny of the observers. : 

But will a single cloud suffice, or must there be two, if not 
more, to breed a genuine electrical tempest ? Some have insisted 
that a couple at least were essential. One cloud could not 
produce a storm any more than one swallow could make a 
summer. Descartes, indeed, supposed that thunder was occa- 
sioned by one set of clouds striking hard blows upon another, so 
that two strata were necessary to make the sky bellow with their 
beatings. Franklin maintained, that when a solitary mass appears 
to be concerned, the spectator, if obliquely placed, so as to rake 
the scene with his glance, would discover a succession of smaller 
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masses interposed like stepping-stones for the lightning between 
the lower part of the storm-cloud and the surface of the earth. 
Saussure drew the same conclusion, for he remarked that during 
his stay on the Col du Geant no thunder ever sprang from @ 
solitary clump of vapour; but if two layers of clouds existed, or 
if the vapours from the plains, collecting into clouds, rose up to 
attack those which clung to the summits of the mountains, then 
a fight came off, accompanied by gusts of wind, hail, and rain, 
with other fierce meteorological manifestations. 

But though an electrical tourney requires at least two com- 
batants, as much as a mortal duel below, it will be readily con- 
ceived that the battle may lie between a cloud and the earth. 
Some philosophers have asserted, that lightnings are almost 
invariably elaborated in the ground, and that they have actually 
seen them rise into the air like rockets. But without acceding 
to this conclusion, it must be admitted that the discharge fre- 
quently occurs between the heavens and the earth, and for the 
purposes of such a fray there seems to be no reason why a soli- 
tary collection of vapour should not suffice. Even very small 
clouds appear to have inflicted serious injuries, if these again are 
not to be referred to aérolitic descents. An Academician, of the 
name of Marcorelle, describes a case where a mere cloudlet, 
‘about a foot and a half in diameter,’ murdered a poor woman by 
dropping a thunderbolt on her head. On the strength of this, and 
certain other instances of a more mitigated character, Arago 
(unconscious of the verbal infelicity into which he falls) expresses 
a hope that ‘ small clouds may be definitively reinstated in their 
rights —as if the power of slaughtering a female occasionally 
were a privilege of which it would be unjust that they should be 
dispossessed. There is nothing surprising, however, in the sup- 
position that a small body of vapour should issue lightnings of 
murderous potency, since it has been shown by Faraday that the 
electric fluid contained in a single flash might perhaps be supplied 
by the decomposition of one grain of water alone. 

A storm-cloud, then, being formed in the atmosphere, let us 
see what will be its action on the earth. In the Leyden phial, 
when the internal coating of tinfoil receives a charge, say of 
positive electricity, it operates through the glass inductively, and 
attracts an equal quantity of negative electricity to the external 
lining of the jar. But as glass is a non-conductor, the two 
fluids—assuming the duality of this mysterious agent for the 
time—however anxious to amalgamate, can take no steps to that 
end unless some pathway is provided, or unless they can succeed 
in rupturing the vitreous barrier which lies between. Should 
either result accrue, a vivid spark is seen, a small quantity of 
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artificial thunder is heard, and the electric equilibrium is straight- 
way restored. So when the knuckle is brought into the neigh- 
bourhood of the prime conductor of a machine, electricity of the 
contrary sign to that which is engendered by the apparatus is 
accumulated in the joint, and when the fluids are able to break 
through the intervening stratum of air they do so with a mock 
flash and explosion. 

Suppose, then, that the lamp hanging from the ceiling of an 
apartment represents a storm-cloud, and the table beneath it the 
surface of the earth. If this lamp (which of course is presumed 
to be insulated) should be charged with positive electricity, it 
will act inductively through the air, and compel a counter col- 
lection of negative electricity in the piece of furniture below. 
These two convocations of fluid would gladly effect a union, but 
should the distance be too great to permit them to force a path 
through the intermediate space, no discharge can ensue. If, 
however, the lamp be lowered, or some object be set up on the 
table, so as to lessen the interval, the electricities will over- 
come the resistance of the intervening particles of air, and rush 
together with a spark and a detonation. The lamp may then be 
said to thunder and lighten. 

In other words, a cloud of many thousand acres in extent, im 
pregnated with positive electricity, will produce by induction, 
whilst hovering over a spot, an opposite accumulation of negative 
electricity in the ground beneath: the particles of the interposed 
stratum of air are assumed to be thrown into a peculiar polarized 
state, which they will be compelled to maintain until the neu- 
trality of the terminal planes (the cloud and the underlying earth) 
can be restored ; and then, when the disturbed fluids have acquired 
sufficient intensity, or are brought into sufficient proximity to 
effect what is called a ‘disruptive discharge,’ the electric equili- 
brium will be forthwith established amidst a blaze of light and a 
hideous crash of thunder. It is obvious that the same results may 
arise in the case of two clouds. These, floating at different alti- 
tudes, and forming with the included layer of air a kind of 
atmospheric sandwich (if we may so speak), will constitute an 
electric arrangement capable of producing a storm. 

These points being premised, we are now ready for the 
lightning. The Etruscans believed in three sorts. The first was 
incapable of doing any injury, and Jupiter might therefore launch 
it at pleasure ; the second was more mischievous in its character, 
and consequently could only be issued with the consent of 
twelve gods ; the third carried destruction in its train, and for 
this a regular decree was required from the highest divinities in 
the Etruscan skies. Arago, too, has divided lightnings into three 
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classes. The first includes those where the discharge appears like 
a long luminous line, bent into angles and zigzags, and varying 
in complexion from white to blue, purple, or red. This kind is 
known as forked lightning, because it occasionally divides into 
two branches before reaching the earth, as if anxious to double 
its damages. It has also been seen to sever into three. Char- 
pentier supplied Arago with a case of tricuspidate lightning, where 
the southern fork set fire to a house in the suburbs of Freiberg, 
the middle struck a building near the cathedral at the distance of 
3921 feet from the first point of descent, and the northern 
division of the flash wreaked its fury on a cottage in a neighbour- 
ing village situate 8531 ,feet from the cathedral. The same 
individual speaks of another instance, in which five trees, standing 
at some distance from each other, were smitten, though not more 
than a single peal of thunder was heard. Still more numerous 
furcations have been reported, for it is said, that during a tempest 
at Landerneau and Saint Pol de Leon, twenty-four churches were 
struck, though three distinct claps only were heard. This was 
hot work! Eight churches a-piece for the three explosions ! 
Without, however, being assured that the observers had exhausted 
all probabilities of error, it would be premature to assert the 
existence of many-branched lightnings to anything like the extent 
implied in this anti-ecclesiastical storm. 

The second class differs from the first in the range of surface 
over which the flash is diffused. From this circumstance, the dis- 
charge is designated sheet lightning. Sometimes it simply gilds 
the margin of the cloud from which it leaps, but at others it 
floods it with a lurid radiance, or else suffuses its surface with 
blushes of a rosy or violet hue. As this species of meteor, how- 
ever, makes its appearance in every ordinary storm, it is too 
popular a phenomenon to require any description. 

Turn we to the third class of lightnings. These are not only 
remarkable for their eccentricities, but they have been made the 
subject of considerable contention. They differ so widely from 
the vernacular sorts of flashes, that many meteorologists have 
denied their right to be treated as legitimate lightnings. They 
neither assume the form of long lines on the one hand, nor of 
sheets of flame on the other; but exhibit themselves as balls or 
globular lumps of fire. They are not momentary apparitions, but 
meteors which take their own time, and travel at such a slow rate 
that they might not improperly be styled the government class of 
lightnings. It is this circumstance which gives them such a 
dubious character. An electrical bolt is supposed to be one of 
the leading emblems of celerity. From Professor Wheatstone’s 
ingenious experiments, it has been shown that an ordinary flash, 
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although darting as it may seem from horizon to horizon, does 
not occupy the thousandth part of a second in its transit. Nay, 
it has been calculated that the spark obtained from an electrical 
machine comes and goes in the millionth part of a second. Yet, 
spite of this characteristic velocity, lightnings of the third order 
have been seen strolling along at a leisurely pace, or traversing 
the air at an easy trot, such as the eye might readily follow, or the 
foot positively outstrip. 

A striking illustration occurred to a M. Butti, at Milan. One 
summer's day, whilst a terrible thunder-storm was raging, this 
individual was seated in his apartment, when his attention was 
withdrawn from the commotion in the heavens to a little human 
hubbub in the street below. Guarda! guarda! cried a number 
of voices. On looking out of the window, he perceived a globe 
of fire moving along the middle of the street, at some distance 
from the ground, but with an upward slant in its course. Eight 
or ten persons were in chase of the meteor, and by advancing at 
a quick step they were enabled to keep up with its motion. It 
glided quietly past M. Butti’s window. Anxious to know a little 
more of the strange traveller, he ran down stairs, and joined the 
hue and cry. Onit went for about three minutes more, still 
sauntering along at the same cool pace ; but at length it came in 
contact with the tower of a church, and vanished with a moderate 
detonation. Here, then, was an instance in which a man might 
easily have overtaken, shall we say a thunderbolt, and, if necessary, 
have beaten it hollow! 

Still more singular is the story of a globular apparition which 
presented itself to a tailor in the Rue St. Jaques, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Val de Grace, about the year 1843. M. Babinet 
was commissioned by the Academy of Sciences to investigate 
the facts, and reported substantially as follows :—‘ After a loud 
thunderclap, the tailor being finishing his meal, saw the chimney- 
board fall down, as if overset by a slight gust of wind, and a 
globe of fire, the size of a child’s head, come out quietly and 
move slowly about the room, ata small height above the floor. 
The tailor said it looked like a good-sized kitten, rolled up into a 
ball, and moving without showing its paws. It was bright 
and shining, but he felt no sensation of heat. The globe came 
near his feet, like a young cat that wants to rub itself against its 
master’s legs ; but by moving them aside gently he avoided the 
contact. It appears to have played for several seconds about his 
feet, he bending his body over it and examining it attentively. 
After trying some excursions in different directions, it rose 
vertically to the height of his head, which he threw back to 
avoid its touching his face. The globe, elongating a little, 
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then steered towards a hole in the chimney above the mantel- 
piece, which hole received a stove pipe in winter, but was now 

pasted over with paper. ‘'The thunder,’ he said, ‘ could not see 
the hole; but, nevertheless, the ball went straight to the 
aperture, removing the paper without hurting it, and made its 
way into the chimney. Shortly afterwards, and when he sup- 
posed it had had time to reach the top, it made a dreadful 
explosion, which destroyed the upper part of the chimney, and 
threw the fragments on the roofs of smaller buildings, which they 
broke through. The tailor’s lodging was on the third story; the 
lower ones were not visited at all by the thunderbolt.’ 

Here there is something quite piquant about the conduct of 
this suspicious visitor, if its proceedings are correctly narrated. 
The circumstances read like a romance. The entrance of the 
flash quietly into the poor man’s dwelling, as if to make a mere 
morning call—the attempt to play with his feet, the tailor pru- 
dently declining its advances—the detection of the veiled aperture 
by the cunning meteor—the delicate unpasting of the paper— 
and then, after indulging in this sportive behaviour, the terrible 
explosion with which the fire-phantom signalized its departure— 
all this appears so anomalous that we might readily suppose the 
lightning to have been wandering about in a state of bewilderment, 
or rather of positive insanity. 

It will be needless, however, to multiply illustrations. They 
are too numerous and too well authenticated to admit of lawful 
scepticism. Any attempt to explain them in the present state of 
electrical knowledge must be merely provisional. The likeliest 
solution is that of Sir W. Snow Harris, who conceives that the 
phenomenon arises from a species of ‘ glow’ or ‘ brush’ discharge 
—such as takes place, under certain circumstances, from the 
extremity of a conductor upon the nearest particles of air—these 
molecules being compelled in turn to transmit their electricity to 
the adjoining atoms, so that the fluid is propagated to a dis- 
tance with comparative slowness, because with comparative diffi- 
culty.* It is not, properly speaking, an ordinary flash folded up 

* This eminent electrician, however, expresses an opinion from which we cannot 
but dissent,—viz., ‘that the greater number of discharges described as globular 
lightning are most probably nothing more than a vivid and dense electrical spark 
in the act of breaking through the air, which, coming suddenly on the eye and 
again vanishing in an extremely small portion of time, has been designated a ball of 
light.’ If this ‘spark’ had rapid motion, it could not leave the impression of a 
mere ball on the retina, but would be drawn out into a long line like an ordinary 
flash, which is probably nothing more than a mere fiery point traversing the sky 
with such rapidity that it appears to be in all parts of its path at once. Whilst, on 
the other hand, if the spark had no apparent motion, it could not answer to the 
description which is given of the globular lightnings in question. But, if it hada 


moderate progress through the air, then the third class of Arago is virtually 
admitted. 
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into a ball, but a mitigated discharge (perhaps analogous to the 
well-known St. Elmo’s fires) which precedes the restoration of 
the electric equilibrium by other and more legalized means. But, 
on the other hand, it must be confessed that this explanation 
bristles with difficulties; and though, with Arago, it may be 
necessary to admit these globular apparitions into the fraternity 
of lightnings, yet with Arago, too, it is necessary to regard them 
as ‘one of the most inexplicable phenomena in the range of 
physics.’ 
After this slight disquisition on the various classes of lightning, 
let us inquire into the conduct of a bolt when hurled to the earth 
by the strong arm of the cloud-compeller. Foremost amongst 
the qualities of the electrical discharge we should notice the ex- 
plosive power which it exhibits. When the fluid happens to meet 
with some obstruction in its course, it frequently evinces its dissatis- 
faction by shattering the non-conducting object. It is not guilty 
of mere linear violence, like a cannon-ball, but exerts a radiating 
force, like a bomb-shell, bursting substances asunder as if they 
had been charged with gunpowder. In 1762 the south-west pin- 
nacle of the church at Breag, in Cornwall, was demolished by a 
stroke of lightning. Amongst the fragments, one stone weighing 
3 cwt. was hurled southwards over the roof to the distance of 60 
yards ; another was sent to the north for the space of 400 yards ; 
whilst a third was projected in a south-west direction. In the 
forest of Nemours a tree was smitten in the year 1723: two pieces 
were rent from its trunk: the smaller—one which four men could 
not have raised—was tossed by the thunderbolt to the distance 
of about 50 feet; the larger, which a team of eight men could not 
move, was flung 16 feet on a contrary tack. In 1838 the top- 
gallant mast of H.M.S. Rodney was hit by a flash, and literally 
cut up into chips, the sea being strewn with the fragments as if 
the carpenters had been sweeping their shavings overboard. The 
action of lightning on wood, indeed, is specially worthy of notice. 
In striking a tree or a mast, it will sometimes slice it into long 
shreds or filaments, so that it will appear like a huge broom or a 
mere bundle of laths. Some of the rafters of the Abbey of St. 
Médard de Soissons, which was damaged by a flash in 1676, were 
found to be cleft from top to bottom to the depth of 8 feet, ‘into 
‘ the form of very thin laths ; others, of the same dimensions, were 
‘broken up into long and fine matches; and some were divided 
‘into such delicate fibres that they almost resembled a worn-out 
‘broom. When H.M.S. Hyacinth fell under the displeasure of 
Jupiter in 1833, and was punished with a thunderbolt, her top- 
masts, for about 40 feet in length, were literally shaken into a 
mere fagot of sticks ; and when the Thetis underwent a similar 
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visitation in Rio harbour, Captain Fitzroy described the fore-top- 
mast as a mere collection of long splinters almost like reeds. 

Whence, then, comes this enormous explosive force, shivering 
trees, bursting the iron hoops from masts, whisking huge stones 
through the air, and projecting fragments to every point of the 
compass? Arago suggests that it may be due to steam. If 
lightning, as we shall presently see, can instantaneously raise the 
temperature of thin iron-wires, so as to render them incandescent, 
or even to fuse them entirely, what will be its effect on the sap 
which it finds in trees, or the moisture which lurks in the inter- 
stices of stones? The sudden conversion of water into vapour 
at a temperature of 500° F.—less than that at which iron melts— 
would develop steam with an elasticity equal to 45 atmospheres. 
There is much to be said in favour of this suggestion. The 
action of lightning upon trees is happily explained by assuming 
that, when struck, a fiery current dashes through the veins of the 
vegetable, and tears it into fibres by the action of the high pres- 
sure steam thus produced. It is possible, also, that the humidity 
contained in more solid objects may supply vapour of sufficient 
force to account for many of the ruptures which lightning effects. 
But there would be difficulty in applying this solution to all cases 
of electrical explosion ; because there are many where no sensible 
amount of moisture can be presumed to exist, and others where 
the injury is on too extensive a scale to admit of resort to this 
agency. What is done to the green tree can hardly explain what is 
done to the dry. We can scarcely suppose that steam is responsible 
for the damage inflicted on the church of Guesnon, near Brest, 
where a stroke of lightning blew off the roof of the building, and 
laid its walls level with the ground. Nor can we charge it with 
lifting up the deck of the revenue cutter, Chichester, not less than 
6 inches, in Kilkerran Bay. Besides, there is no proof that steam 
really exhibits itself in connexion with these catastrophes. It 
will, therefore, require more extensive observations to determine 
the accuracy of Arago’s surmise; but we think that some of the 
expansive effects of lightning may be ascribed to the mere propa- 
gation of the shock which it inflicts upon air or water, when in- 
terrupted in its course, or constrained to follow too contracted a 
route—pressure being conveyed in all directions through fluid 
media. 

The progressive force of lightning will seem more natural and 
intelligible than its radiating powers. But here, also, its doings 
are extremely remarkable. Some bolts will dash through re- 
sisting objects by tearing great openings, as was the case in a 
Cornish church, mentioned by Smeaton, where apertures were 
made in the solid wall of the belfry, one of which was ‘ fourteen 
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‘inches square and six inches deep, and as truly regular as if cut 
‘out by art.’ In other instances, lightning drills small holes, 
which are not less surprising for their perfect circularity of form. 
It bores them as cleverly as if it were a human artisan working 
with gimlets or augers. Window-panes have been frequently 
pierced in this fashion, without cracking or affecting the rest of 
the glass. ‘Some years ago, a gentleman at Poole was writing 
‘at a desk before a window, when a flash of lightning passed 
‘before him, accompanied at the same moment by a loud clap of 
‘thunder. The lightning cut out from one of the frames a 
‘ perfectly circular disc of glass, which fell upon the paper on 
‘ which the observer was writing.’ * 

. All juvenile electricians are in the habit of making holes in 
cards by passing discharges through them ; and if philosophically 
disposed, the operators request you to observe that a burr or 
projection is left on both sides of the aperture. This double 
protrusion, they tell you, with the look of sages, is supposed to 
prove the existence of two electrical fluids, because a single 
agent passing through the card need only drive the resisting 
material before it in one direction. And whatever may be said in 
favour of the one-fluid theory, and though some electricians are 
willing to ascribe the effect in question to the expansive or dis- 
rupting force of which we have already spoken, yet this explana- 
tion may be checked by the fact, that a single discharge some- 
times produces two holes in the card, each puncture appearing 
to be distinguished by a single burr, one on the upper, and the 
other on the under side of the card, as if the positive fluid 
had travelled one way and the negative the other. Jupiter makes 
burrs also. In 1821, he launched a shaft from Vulcan’s 
smithy against the church of Saint Gervais, at Geneva, and, 
amongst other perforations, produced two neighbouring holes in 
a sheet of tin upon the roof. They were nearly circular in shape, 
and about an inch in diameter, but in the one the edges of the 
metal were turned outwards, and in the other inwards; and this 
so distinctly, that no one could mistake the opposite set of 
the projections. In some instances, the results are such as to 
suggest that a flash may be slit up into several fiery filaments 
before it strikes an object. From the top of a church at 
Cremona, the angry god hurled a weathercock of tinned copper, 
in the year 1777. This meteorological implement was found: to 
be pierced with eighteen holes; in nine of them the burr was 
conspicuous on one side, and in nine it was equally prominent on 
the other ; in all, the slope or inclination of the protruded matter 


* The Thunder-storm, p. 198, (from information communicated by Thomas 
Bell, Esq., F.R.S.) 
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was nearly identical. There was no evidence that these openings 
had been made by several lightning strokes; and to suppose that 
they had been thus produced, Arago thinks would involve us in 
a venturesome assumption that the flashes—hunting in couples, 
as the two-fluid theory requires—had alighted in pairs on different 
occasions upon the same piece of metal with the same inclina- 
tion, though coming in opposite directions. Or, if adopting the 
single-fluid hypothesis, we should hold that not nine but eighteen 
discharges were necessary to riddle this mysterious weathercock, 
then we must be prepared to believe that a small object, placed 
equidistant between Sebastopol and the late besieging lines, 
would be found with nine Russian holes, all piercing it in 
parallel routes, and with exactly nine contrary burrs, exhibiting 
a corresponding inclination, but equitably produced by the allied 
balls. Such compound coincidences are scarcely to be presumed, 
though, as will be afterwards seen, lightning does sometimes 
repeat its strokes in a singular manner, as if bent upon copying 
its previous performances to the very letter. We would not wish 
to speak disrespectfully of the skill of the Thundering Jove, but 
we humbly doubt whether, practised as he is in this flaming 
archery, he could have hit the weathercock of Cremona eighteen 
times running, under conditions such as the circumstances seem 
to prescribe. 

If the apertures thus made in bodies may be said to indicate 
the breadth of the lightning when it strikes—to afford a kind of 
cross section of the meteor—there are occasions when it stamps 
its form in the soil, so as to leave longitudinal evidence (if we 
may so speak) of its transit. Fulgurites are tubes which the 
lightning constructs when it falls upon a siliceous spot by fusing 
the sand. They show us how the electric fluid comports itself when 
it reaches the ground. They may be called casts of thunder-bolts. 
Some of the finest samples were discovered in hillocks of sand, 
near Drigg, in Cumberland. They consist of hollow tubes, with 
a diameter varying from 2, of an inch to upwards of two inches, 
and frequently tapering as they descend, until their extremities are 
reduced to a mere point. At first there may be a single tube only; 
but at some little depth beneath the surface this will, perhaps, 
separate into two or three branches, and these, again, sometimes 
throw off twigs a few inches in length, so that, taken as a whole, 
the thunder-sheath appears something like the skeleton of an in- 
verted tree. The entire extent of the tubes may amount to as 
much as thirty feet, but usually they break up into short pieces 
of less than six inches in length. Internally, they are lined 
with glass, as smooth and perfect as if it had been manufactured 


in a glass-house. Outwardly, they are composed of grains of 
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quartz or sand, exhibiting decided traces of fusion, and glued 
together so as to form a rind or crust, which has been compared 
to the bark on the stump of an old birch tree. The appearance 
.of the tube, however, will be determined by the nature of the 
soil in which it is formed, being nearly white where the sand is 
extremely pure. 

When these singular productions were first examined they 
afforded fine themes for speculation to ingenious minds. Some 
supposed them to be stalactites ; others the stony sheaths of roots 
which had decayed ; and others again imagined that they might 
be the cells of ancient worms ; but the modern, and still more the 
moveable nature of the hillocks in which fulgurites were dis- 
covered dispelled these conjectures, and most people now treat 
them as the scabbards of spent thunder-bolts. Nature, indeed, as 
Arago intimates, has been caught in the act of fabricating them. 
In 1828, the electric fluid struck a birch tree near the village of 
Rauschen, on the shores of the Baltic. Two holes were imme- 
diately observed, one of which, notwithstanding the falling rain, 
was still hot. They were examined by Professor Hagen, and 
found to be true fulgurites. Further, these interesting creations 
have been mimicked in the laboratory by means of artificial 
electricity. Sand has been operated upon in such a way as to 
show that it is capable of answering the appearances presented by 
the genuine lightning tube, and bolts discharged from ordinary 
batteries have moulded powdered glass into imitative fulgurites. 

From what has already been stated, the power of fusing sub- 
stances— another prominent property of lightning—will be readily 
inferred. Rocks have been scathed, and their surfaces vitrified 
by this terrible meteor. Metals have been reduced to fluids 
when its furious march was interrupted by refractory objects. An 
American packet, the New York, was attacked by a storm on her 
passage to England, in April, 1827. Several links of an iron 
chain were melted, and, descending in glowing drops upon the 
deck, set fire to everything they touched: part of the chain is 
even said to have burnt ‘like a taper.’ Connected with this 
power of fusion there is one circumstance which has excited much 
curiosity. Ifcertain narratives are to be implicitly received, it 
would seem that lightning can develop sufficient heat to liquefy 
metallic bodies, without damaging or even singeing the more 
fragile materials with which they may happen to be associated. 
Aristotle says that copper has been melted off a shield without 
the wood being injured. Seneca affirms that money has been 
fused in a purse without burning the latter; and that a scabbard 
may be left unhurt though the implement of valour within is 
reduced to a fluid by the lightning flash. To explain this incon- 
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gruous behaviour, Franklin temporarily adopted a supposition 
which was just as incongruous in itself. He concluded that elec- 
tricity might sever the particles of metals im such a way as to 
render them liquid, without producing any sensible manifestations 
of heat. Hence the process was designated cold fusion. This 
was certainly blowing hot and cold with a vengeance ; but then 
the difficulties of the case might well have excused a wilder 
surmise than that of the American Prometheus. Lightning is 
unquestionably a most capricious meteor, and the pranks it plays 
are sometimes perfectly inexplicable. A man in Cornwall was 
once struck by a bolt, whjch burnt the sleeve of his shirt, and 
also of his coat to tinder, without frizzling or even damaging the 
outside of the coat at all. Balls of electrical matter, capable of 
firing combustible objects, or melting metals like wax, have been 
seen to issue from the sea, or to drop into sheets of water, with- 
out producing any hissing sound, or occasioning any symptoms 
of ebullition. So, artificially, sparks which will ignite inflam- 
mable substances may be drawn from an icicle. But it is clear 
that when lightning fuses metals, it does so by augmenting their 
temperature, for where bell-wires, as frequently happens, have 
been destroyed by the electric fluid, the wall is found blackened 
by the process, and the floor is sometimes dimpled with the 
globules which have burnt themselves into the wood. ‘We saw 
it rain fire in the room,’ said a servant who had seen a wire thus 
dissipated by a lightning stroke in a house at Southwark. Instead, 
therefore, of resorting to so enigmatical an explanation as the 
cold fusion of Franklin, it may be more natural to assume, that 
where liquefaction takes place without injuring susceptible sub- 
stances in the immediate vicinity, the melting of the metal must 
be extremely superficial. Done in an instant, and limited to a 
thin layer of the body, the heat produced by the stroke will be 
discharged before any further act of incendiarism can be performed. 

These are a few scanty examples of the mechanical effects of 
lightning. It works chemically as well. It has the power of 
developing a peculiar odour, which some have compared to that 
of phosphorus, others to nitrous gas, but most observers to the 
fumes of burning sulphur. Even in the open air this emanation 
has sometimes proved almost intolerable. Wafer mentions a 
storm on the Isthmus of Darien, which diffused such a sulphureous 
stench throughout the atmosphere that he and his marauding 
companions could scarcely draw their breath, particularly when 
the party plunged into the woods. And on another occasion, 
when, to use his expressive language, it seemed as if ‘heaven and 
earth were coming together,’ and every minute was marked by a 
terrible clap of thunder, the perfume attained such diabolical pun- 
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gency that the men expected to be suffocated. In the year 1749, 
the British ship Montague was struck by globular lightning, 
which left such a Satanic savour behind it that the ‘ vessel 
seemed nothing but sulphur. This odour has been known to 
cling to a place for several hours together. ‘Both kitchen and 
chamber,’ says the reporter of a Norwich storm about a century 
old, ‘ smelt as strong of sulphur for some hours after as if fumi- 
gated with brimstone matches.’ Persons struck by lightning 
have been said to retain a strong taste of sulphur in their 
mouths and throats for several days after the assault. Nor does 
the electric fluid on these occasions always play on the olfactories 
alone; it sometimes raises a thick vapour, which appeals just as 
inconveniently to the eye as its fragrance does to the nose. 
Stricken ships have been filled with an exhalation of such opacity 
that it was impossible to perceive any object through it. And in 
1819, a church at Chateauneuf les Moustiers (Basses Alpes), 
after receiving a bolt, was pervaded by a dense smoke, through 
which the people groped their way as if enveloped in Egyptian 
night. 

Various causes have been assigned for this unsavoury phe- 
nomenon. Schénbein ascribed it to the formation of ozone by 
the electrical decomposition of the air. Faraday has attributed 
it to the production of nitrous acid. De la Rive, with many 
more, are of opinion that the lightning sweeps along with it 
various particles which may be floating in the atmosphere, and 
heats or affects them, so as to produce impressions of smell. 
Others have referred in triumph to a real ball, nearly an inch in 
diameter, and consisting principally of sulphur, which was de- 
posited in a meadow in the Isle of Wight (1783), after a night 
of almost incessant thunder and lightning. The sources, how- 
ever, of this peculiar odour, are still too subtle to admit of any 
positive explanation ; but the lingering scent which a bolt some- 
times leaves behind it shows that its aroma, whatever it may be, 
is widely and pertinaciously diffused. 

That lightning may produce chemical modifications in the 
atmosphere Cavendish’s well-known experiment has sufficiently 
shown. By transmitting electric sparks through a quantity of air 
confined in a glass globe this old philosopher developed the red 
fumes of nitrous acid gas. But what is the discharge of a puny 
battery to the fierce flashes which are ploughing their way con- 
tinually through the atmosphere in a storm? Have these no 
chemical operation? We are aware that Liebig’s analyses have 
been modified by subsequent researches; but it is a striking cir- 
eumstance that, having collected seventy-seven samples of rain 
water, seventeen which had fallen during thunder-storms were 
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found to contain nitric acid in greater or smaller quantities, 
whilst the remaining sixty, drawn from the clouds in times of 
peace, exhibited no traces of this virulent liquid, except in two 
instances, and then so scantily that its presence was scarcely 
worthy of remark. Arago intimates that further investigation on 
this point may possibly lead to some inferences respecting the 
‘supply of those natural deposits of nitre, the existence of which 
‘in certain localities where no animal matter was to be found, 
‘has been so difficult to explain.’ There would be something 
particularly curious, he adds, ‘in showing that lightning, or 
‘thunder-bolts, prepare or elaborate in the upper regions of the 
‘atmosphere the principal element of that other thunder-bolt 
‘(gunpowder) of which men make such prodigious use for 
‘ mutual destruction.’ 

Lightning can also produce magnetic effects, as common elec- 
tricity is well known to do. A chest containing a large assort- 
ment of knives, forks, and other cutlery, was once struck in the 
house of a tradesman at Wakefield, and magnetism imparted to 
the whole of the articles. Arago speaks of a shoemaker in 
Swabia whose tools were thus treated, to his indescribable annoy- 
ance: ‘ he had to be constantly freeing his hammer, pincers, and 
‘knife, from the nails, needles, and awls, which were constantly 
‘getting caught by them as they lay together on the bench.’ 
The poor fellow, who was of course no philosopher, was compelled. 
to relinquish the use of his bewitched implements. Sometimes 
the consequences of these irruptions of magnetism are very pro- 
voking. If lightning gets into a clock or a chronometer, it will 
impregnate the works with this mysterious principle in such a 
way as to vitiate their operations completely. Still more dan- 
gerous is the power which thunder-bolts possess of altering, or 
even destroying, magnetism where it already exists. Nearly two 
centuries ago a couple of English ships were sailing from London 
to Barbadoes. On the voyage a flash of lightning fell upon one 
of the vessels, but inflicted no damage upon the other. Suddenly 
the captain of the suffering ship was observed to alter his course, 
and turn his prow, as if making for England again. His consort 
inquired the reason, but found that the whole crew were still pro- 
ceeding to Barbadoes, as they firmly believed! A careful inspec- 
tion of the compasses proved that the poles had been completely 
reversed by the lightning. Had this event happened to a solitary 
ship, what would the captain have thought when the shores of 
the Old World rose up before him, whilst engaged in a fruitless 
hunt for those of the New? Arago himself was acquainted with 
a Genoese ship which was wrecked near Algiers in consequenee 
of some pranks played by lightning amongst the compasses, the 
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captain innocently supposing that he was sailing towards the 
north when he was really driving towards the contrary quarter of 
the globe. 

Many other effects have been attributed to electrical com- 
motions, but for some of these it would be hazardous to vouch. 
There are wells and springs which are thrown into a state of 
apparent ebullition on the approach of a storm. Fountains are 
known to pour out copious streams even in times of drought, 
when Jupiter media nimborum in nocte, coruscé fulmina molitur 
dextré. Subterranean thunders have occasionally been heard 

paratory to an aérial eruption. The sea has cast up columns 
as if volcanoes exploding below. The ground has’ 
burst open, and floods of water have gushed forth from the sides 
of hills, or from fissures in the soil. Franklin even supposed 
that, as a shock from a mere jar will make a person start, so the 
discharge inflicted on ‘many miles’ compass of solid earth must. 
needs be an earthquake.’ 

Agaim, silent lightnings are alleged to break off the ears of 
corn when ripe. Bark which has been stripped from oaks with 
difficulty under ordinary cireumstances, has been said to peel from 
the trunk spontaneously during atempest. Divers small charges 
are often brought against the Thundering Jove. Says the dairy- 
man, you have curdled my milk! And soured my beer! con- 
tinues the brewer. And turned my fermented liquors! chimes in 
the publican. And tainted my fresh meat! cries out the irritated 
butcher at the close of a storm. For these accusations, however 
—whimsical as they may seem—it would be difficult to say that 
there was no foundation, when we remember that nitric acid 
is formed in troublous times; that the electric fluid developes a 
peculiar and inexplicable effluvium, and that the loosing of the 
lighinings must inevitably produce some effect upon the air, and 
the substances it may hold in suspension. Many wonderful 
stories, also, are told of the physiological effects of thunder-bolts. 
One man was unable to digest for a fortnight after the attack. 
Another lost his hair, the lightning having polled him effectually. 
Three hundred persons in Charlestown Prison were smitten by a 
flash and robbed of much of their muscular strength. At the 
same time cures are also said to have been performed. Gouty 
men have been enabled to walk freely. Epileptic persons have 
been healed. Amaurosis has been removed. Rheumatism has been 
dispelled by a flash. Paralytics have obtained the use of their 
limbs after a shock, and even grown fat and healthy upon the 
strength of a lightning stroke! But we dare not look too closely 
into the subject of medical electricity, nor venture to recommend. 
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any one to tempt a thunder-bolt in the hope of experiencing its 
curative powers. 

The mischievous propensities of lightning have, of course, 
compelled mankind to inquire whether something may not be 
done to avert or disarm this devastating meteor. Here is a ship, 
with a valuable cargo and a numerous crew, suddenly struck by 
a bolt, and sunk in the open sea, without leaving a soul to tell 
how its inmates died battling with fire within and water without. 
Here, again, is a church, whose towering steeple has drawn down 
the angry matter from above, and sent it like a discharge of artil- 
lery through a crowded company of worshippers. And yonder, 
perhaps, there is a powder magazine, containing, as was the case 
with one at Brescia, upwards of one hundred tons of explosive 
material, which is fired in an instant, overthrowing one-sixth part 
of the town, and destroying three thousand lives at a stroke. 

It is only in recent times that the true philosophy of protec- 
tion has been understood. Superstition, however, had something 
to say, though science might be silent. To the Romans she 
whispered, ‘try seal-skin, and you will be safe in the wildest 
storm.’ Accordingly, tents were frequently constructed of this 
substance for the benefit of those who had weak nerves but strong 
credulity. Augustus himself took care to keep a seal-skin cloak 
in his wardrobe; but when practicable, hid his imperial body in 
a cave or vault whilst a storm was raging. His successor, Tibe- 
rius, mounted a crown of laurel when a tempest was impending, 
under the notion that the leaves of this tree would keep the 
lightning at bay—a sage provision which would be rivalled in 
efficacy were a man to wear a padded nightcap in a siege like that 
of Sebastopol under the belief that it would render him perfectly 
bomb-proof. The Emperors of Japan were said by Kempfer to 
repair in thunderous times to a grotto hewn out under a cistern 
of water, where it was expected that the celestial bolts would be 
quenched. It is still a common opinion that beds are places 
of safety. Lightning has been known to injure them, whilst it 
has respected their occupants; but, on the other hand, there have 
been several instances in which it has struck its victims there as 
mercilessly as on the open floor. In modern times, too, people 
have tried to dissipate storms by various expedients. According 
to Arago, the firing of cannon has been extensively practised 
with this view by agriculturists in France. The Marquis de 
Chevriers was accustomed to fight a tempest by discharging 
ordnance, in doing which he consumed two or three hundred 
weight of powder per annum. Many communes kept mortars on 
purpose. Ridiculous as we should deem it were British farmers 
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to arm their premises with artillery and to run to their guns as 
soon as a thunder-cloud appeared, we must remember that the 
south of France suffers heavily from hail-storms ;* and military 
men had led the public to believe that hail was unknown in 
- peleaguered towns. There is proof, however, that places which 
are labouring under a severe cannonade are by no means exempt 
from electrical attacks; and Arago found that artillery practice 
in the Bois de Vincennes produced no effect upon the meteoro- 
logical register, except that it appeared, if anything, to increase, 
instead of dispersing, ordinary clouds, Another plan for dis- 
arming excited vapours may have a more philosophical founda- 
tion, if it is considered that wreaths of smoke rising into the air 
may serve to a certain extent as conductors of the fluid. ‘There 
is a parish in Romagna where the inhabitants place heaps of 
straw and brushwood at distances of about fifty feet, and set them. 
en fire when a tempest is at hand. During the three years of 
which Arago possessed any information, this district had never 
suffered from hail or thunder-storms—till then old enemies— 
whilst the unprotected villages in the neighbourhood had been 
mauled in the usual fashion, We should like to receive further 
intelligence from this bolt-proof parish. 
Fortunately science has at length taught us how Jove’s darts may 
be blunted ; and if men were all wise and wealthy, a city might be 
so guarded that though the Thunderer were to empty his arsenal 
upon it, his shafts might fall almost as harmlessly as straws. 
The principle adopted is not that of repelling the enemy, If 
lightning is prepared to strike, it is idle to think of deterring it 
from the descent. Ajax might just as well have thrust up his 
shield, or the ‘ unprotected female’ unfurled her umbrella, to 
intercept the flash. Yet strange to say, it was once the practice 
to fasten a puny glass ball to the top of masts and lighthouses 
for the purpose of repelling thunder-strokes: and the yane rod of 
Christ Church, Doncaster, was tipped with one of these helpless 
articles, until a bolt fell and shattered half the spire. On the 
contrary, it is now found to be the safest policy to treat with the 
enemy, and to receive his advances courteously, in order to de- 
prive them of their virulence. Let him be provided with an easy 
route, and he may be prevailed upon to make a mild journey 
from the skies instead of darting explosively to the earth. Ec- 
centric as lightning may appear in its movements, there are some 
circumstances under which its proceedings are reported to have 
been marked by singular uniformity, when a definite series of 
conducting stepping-stones was presented. In 1768 the electric 


* One storm alone, on the 18th July, 1788, devastated 1039 communes, inflicting 
damage which was officially assessed at 25,000,000 francs. 
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fluid fell upon the steeple of a church at Antrasme, near Laval. 
In its course to the ground it blackened the gilding of some pic- 
tures and decorations; then it partially fused two small pewter 
cups (employed in the mass) which were standing upon the top 
of a closet; and afterwards it pierced two small holes in a cre- 
dence-table, executing this last little operation in the most work- 
manlike fashion imaginable. Next year, another storm burst 
upon Antrasme, in the same month, and nearly on the same day. 
The gilding, meanwhile, had been restored, the paintings re- 
touched, and the two holes stopped with plugs. The lightning 
took the same route apparently to a hair. It damaged the same 
gildings, blackening them where formerly blackened, and scorch- 
ing them where formerly scorched; it attacked the identical pewter 
flasks, and left its fiery signature upon them as before; and what 
was still more striking, it drove out the plugs which had been 
inserted in the two holes, and took its departure by the same 
channel as at first. This account was communicated to the Abbé 
Nollet in July 1764, so that we are unable to say whether the 
place was subject to a yearly visit from the meteor, or whether the 
same operations were repeated on every anniversary. Here, too, 
as in the case of the Romagnese parish, a little information from 
the oldest inhabitant would be highly acceptable. 

Further, it was observed whenever damage had been done by 
lightning, and a philosophical inquest was held over the catas- 
trophe, that the electric fluid uniformly seized upon metals, if it 
could find them, in order to facilitate its progress to the earth. 
It has been known to burst through a wall, making a large breach 
in the masonry, with the view of moving along a gun-barrel which 
was accidentally leaning against the other side, It has sometimes 
found out masses of metal buried in stone-work, and employed 
them, as far as they would serve, to promote its impetuous rush. 
Its shrewdness in this respect is marvellous, and many curious 
illustrations might be given of the adroitness with which it detects 
and unearths its favourite material. When, therefore, the power 
which metals possess of conducting electricity harmlessly was 
understood, and when Franklin, in America, and D’Albard, 
Buffon, Romas, and others, in Europe, had shown how lightning 
might be dragged down from the heavens, and even bottled in 
Leyden phials, the true plan of taming this formidable meteor 
was propounded. 

A plain copper rod, with its top peering above the roof of a 
house, and its other extremity sunk in the ground, may seem to 
be a very simple contrivance ; but the philosophy embodied in 
this apparatus is the result of much thought and protracted 
discussion. This will be understood if we refer for a moment to 
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the deliberations of a storm-cloud when hovering over a spot and 
preparing to discharge a bolt to the earth. A question of con- 
siderable complexity must first be settled. Imprimis, it must 
determine which is the loftiest point at its disposal; and this, in 
cases where the cloud is of great extent and the objects beneath 
it are numerous and of pretty equal altitude, as in the spires and 
chimneys of a city or the trees of a forest, must render the work 
of selection a task of some nicety. In the next place, the 
decision on this head must be controlled by the inquiry whether 
the object to be favoured is the best, or the least interrupted, 
conductor at hand; for if a more perfect one should offer its 
services, then the electricity must weigh the advantages of an 
easier path against the claims of more elevated objects, and, 
after coming to a fair conclusion, must act according to the 
equities of the case. But, thirdly, it must also take into account 
whether the route selected will upon the whole prove the 
briefest as well as the best. Hence, therefore (without alluding 
to other important points), it will be seen that there is much 
matter for meditation; and if a cloud had to stand balancing 
the inducements here and the impediments there—the advantages 
of this route and the difficulties of that—we might expect it to 
consume a week in making up its mind where to strike. The 
electricity must, in fact, feel its way in advance, and absolutely 
mark out the course it is about to take before the explosion 
occurs. The entire route of the lightning, as Sir W. Snow 
Harris observes, is not left to accident, but is already ‘ fixed 
and settled before the discharge takes place.’ 

But though these and other perplexing questions are all solved 
in an instant, and with unerring sagacity, by the fiery bolt, yet it 
has cost men a prodigious amount of controversy to decide on 
the precise merits of the thunder-rod. What reader will not 
recall, for instance, the charming fray which arose about the 
superiority of pointed to knobbed conductors? Rarely has 
science been concerned in a more diverting fracas. What fun 
Butler would have made of our electricians, as he did of their 
predecessors of the Royal Society in his Elephant in the Moon ! 
What savage wipes Swift would have given them had they existed 
when his Academy of Lagado was invented. Indeed, except for 
the gravity of the interests involved in lightning conductors, the 
dispute respecting points and knobs might be supposed to be pro- 
phetically satirized in the Lilliputian controversy between the 
‘Big-Endians’ and the ‘Little-Endians.’ Franklin, as is well 
known, maintained that rods with sharp extremities were the 
correct thing.. Some of our British savans stoutly affirmed that 
they must be rounded at the top to ensure our habitations 
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against tela fabricata manibus Oyclopwm. The fray assumed a 
political significance. Franklin was an American, and America 
had revolted! His Majesty George III. entered into the con- 
troversy with his usual blundering patriotism. He who gloried 
in being the last man in his dominions to yield to rebel preten- 
sions was the last man to submit to rebel philosophy. As the 
struggle between the rival electricians grew furious, his Majesty 
watched it with considerable anxiety. He waited its issue as he 
might have done the result of the famous naval duel between the 
Chesapeake and the Shannon. The memorable little anecdote 
which is related touching: the royal pertinacity, carries with it 
such a stinging moral, that it ought never to be forgotten either 
by kings or philosophers. Alluding to this controversy, his 
Majesty told Sir John Pringle, the President of the Royal 
Society, that the English electricians must not ‘ let those rascally 
Americans beat them.’ ‘Please, sire,’ said Sir John, who had 
himself voted in favour of points, ‘we cannot alter the laws of 
nature. King George, however, was not the man to give in to 
nature if she sided with his alienated subjects. The palace of 
St. James had been fitted up with sharpened rods at a time when 
their revolutionary tendencies were unperceived. In his contempt 
for the Franklinian philosophy, his Majesty ordered them to be 
removed, and resolved to brave all risks by crowning the building 
with rounded conductors! Had he lived in a country where a bit 
of tyranny might have been safely practised, who knows but that 
he would have issued an edict prohibiting points, and ordering 
his subjects, as a test of their loyalty, to peril themselves by 
erecting knobs? We are almost disposed to believe that when 
the dispute was at its height his Majesty would have allowed his 
kingdom to be blistered with thunder-bolts from end to end, 
rather than have succumbed to the science of the insurgents. 

Prejudices of a different stamp have frequently been displayed 
in reference to these safety rods. Frederick the Great allowed 
them to be affixed to his barracks, arsenals, and powder maga- 
zines, but nothing could induce him to employ them at his 
palace of Sans Souci. At Sienna, the citizens were thrown into 
a state of consternation when their cathedral, which had been 
repeatedly smitten, was armed with one of these contrivances. 
The act was held impious, and the rod was denounced as a ‘ heretic 
rod. Fortunately, a thunder-storm of sufficient severity to brush 
up the memory of the oldest inhabitant soon afterwards occurred : 
a flash struck the tower, but instead of doing damage in imitation 
of its predecessors, it was conveyed away so harmlessly that the 
orthodoxy of the scheme was completely established, and the rod 
was received into the bosom of the holy catholic church. 
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The object then of a conductor is to provide a route for the 
lightning, in traversing which it will meet with the least possible 
resistance. It should be elevated above the building to be pro- 
tected, in order that it may avert, as far as practicable, a descent 
upon any other portion of the editice. It should be a good trans- 
mitter of electricity, and for this purpose copper is the most 
eligible of metals. It should be of sufficient diameter to carry a 
good cargo of lightning without melting under its fiery load; and 
Sir W. Snow Harris is of opinion that a rod three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter would withstand the heating effect of any dis- 
charge which has yet come within the experience of mankind. It 
should also be continuous, for it must be remembered that whilst 
brazen walls are perfectly porous to the electric fluid, space is a 
barricade which it can only pass by violent means, and non-con- 
ducting objects are barriers which must be dislodged by a furious 
explosion. Spite, too, of his Majesty George III., the rod must 
terminate in a point, in order that it may begin to ‘ drain off’ the 
electricity from a cloud (to the extent of its ability) as soon as a 
charged mass of vapour comes within hail of the apparatus; for 
when a slight break is made in the conductor—and a very slight 
one it must be—a stream of sparks will be seen to flash across 
the interval for hours together, if the storm-clouds continue to 
pass so long. Rods, indeed, are really sewers for the lightning, as 
much as spouts are channels for the rain; and though, of course, 
it cannot be pretended that a tempest capable of shrouding the 
whole of Yorkshire would be subdued as it approached from the 
ocean by a few conductors stationed on the east coast, yet these 
would certainly deliver the West Riding from many a bolt, and 
if sufficiently numerous would disarm the vapour of its virulence 
before it could get amongst the clothiers and wool-merchants of 
that district. In fact, clouds have been tapped of their electrical 
contents, as was done by Dr. Lining and M. Charles; and Arago 
suggests, that if captive balloons, furnished with wires, were sent 
up to attack the enemy in his own native skies, it would be pos- 
sible to dissipate ‘the most violent thunder-storms, and to pre- 
serve the vine districts from the terrible ravages which hail 
inflicts. 

For full practical directions, however, respecting the construc- 
tion of thunder-rods, we must refer the reader to the pages of 
Sir W. Snow Harris, to whose skilful labours in this particular 
the navy of our country is immensely indebted. It is enough to 
say that whatever discrepancies of opinion exist on minor points 
of detail, the general efficacy of conductors has been signally and 
repeatedly demonstrated. Vessels without rods have been struck 
and damaged, whilst others properly supplied have escaped 
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in the same harbour. Ships duly armed have been hit without 
sustaining the slightest injury. Buildings once subject to perio- 
dical attacks now bid defiance to the fiercest flashes and to the 
surliest rumblings of the storm. A curious calculation made by 
Arago will show that this simple implement is one of the most 
beneficent gifts which science has proffered to man. Referring 
to the conductors erected by Beccaria on the Valentino palace at 
Turin, he concludes from the number of sparks darting across 
certain gaps in the apparatus, that each rod transmitted a quantity 
of fulminating material capable of killing 360 men in an hour! 
There being seven points on the roof, he inferred that this one 
edifice took from the clouds in the short space of sixty minutes 
as much lightning as would have sufficed to kill upwards of 3000 
persons. Conjectural as this estimate must be, Mr. Crosse’s 
observations on the torrents of electricity poured from a mere fog, 
when no tempest was on foot, afford it no mean corroboration. 
All honour then to the invention which can shield the gallant 
ship at sea and the stately building on shore with equal effect 
from the deadly bolt—which can guide the hissing shaft from the 
sky and bury it deep in the soil a powerless and extinguished 
thing—which can strip the burdened cloud of its perilous freight 
and carry its lightnings in silent and unseen streams to the 
troubled earth—and which, plucking the fiery sting from the 
spirit of the storm, can leave it to pursue its course, muttering a 


few empty menaces, or dissipating its wrath in idle, harmless 
fulminations. 
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Arr. III.—The Book of Mormon, an Account, written by the hand 
of Mormon, upon plates taken from the plates of Nephi, where- 
fore it is an abridgment of the record of the people of Nephi, 
and also of the Lamanites; written to the Lamanites, who are 
a remnant of House Israel also Jew and Gentile : 
written of Commandment, and also by t. rit oO, he 
and Written and sealed up hid Lord 
that they might not be destroyed, §c., ag to Translated b 
Smitu, Jun. Fifth European ition. Stereot 
Liverpool: F. D. Richards. London: sold at the Latter-Day 
Saints’ Book Depot, Jewin-street, 1854. 


LitTLE more than thirty years ago it would have been difficult 
to convince any ten persons of the possibility of a new religion, 
and a prediction of the rise of Mormonism would have been re- 
ceived with an incredulous smile. The world was then supposed 
to be finally settling down into a state of quiet preparation for 
the advent of the millennium. The mighty events which had sig- 
nalized the close of the last century and the beginning of the 
present, culminating with the overthrow of the first Napoleon, 
had created in mankind a great appetite for peace and quietness, 
and Europe was turning her swords into ploughshares, determined 
henceforth to cultivate the soil on which her riotous blood had 
been so profusely poured. Revelation-mongers were acutely 
demonstrating, with the pertinacity and dogmatism of Dr. Cum- 
ming himself, that the world was experiencing the effects of the 
last of the Vials, that her week’s work was nearly done, and the 
eve of her destined and glorious sabbath rapidly approaching ; 
while poets, politicians, and preachers all united to assure us that 
the busy and fitful drama which had enlisted the energies, the 
hopes, the fears, of so many generations, was nearly played out, 
and that henceforth human progression was destined to advance 
with stately and unimpeded steps towards the goal of universal 
good. But ‘the wish was father to the thought.’ The events 
of history travel in a wider circle than any which the human 
imagination can describe, and our unwisdom does not see that 
the goal may be only the starting-point for a new race. There 
was to be further testimony to the wise man’s aphorism, ‘the 
thing which is, is that which shall be.’ Men had mistaken the 
end of an act for the fall of the curtain, and while they were re- 
joicing over the finished triumph—Father Time—like an old 
nonconformist preacher—only turned his hour-glass and began 
again ! 

Foremost among the questions which then seemed to have 
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attained, through the strife of controversy, to something like a 
satisfactory conclusion, were those pertaining to the science of 
theology. It was thought that here, at least, discovery or in- 
vention was alike precluded. Here was a subject which had en- 
grossed the keenest intellects and enlisted the warmest passions 
of fifty generations, which had originated the wars, established 
the churches, and filled the libraries of modern Europe. England, 
especially, was congratulating herself in having reached conclu- 
sions and secured results on the subjects involving the human 
relation to God and the laws and limits of the divine revelation 
to man which might be considered as released from all further 
entanglement ; destined never more to be battled for either by 
sword or pen. While the Reformation had established her reli- 
gious doctrines, and the Revolution had secured her civil rights, 
the rise and growth of Methodism and the origination of great 
Missionary and Bible Societies had imparted such an impulse to 
Christian life and practice that the path of future progress seemed 
wonderfully clear ; and it might well have been considered impro- 
bable that men would seek afresh to eliminate the first principles 
‘of human belief or lay again the foundation of the service of 
God, Let us moderate our boasts about the enlightenment of 
the age. We have secured nothing. The very alphabet of truth 
has yet to be studied. After the dissolution of many creeds and 
the exposure of many impostors opposed to the Christianity of 
the Bible, there are yet to be found some hundreds of thousands 
of persons staking their temporal comfort, and, as they believe, 
their eternal well-being, on the word of Mr. Joseph Smith, and 


accepting him as the apostle of a new and better dispensation. _ 


This fact is so remarkable, and apparently so unaccountable, 
that the reader may think it worth his while to look into some 
of the causes to which the spread of Mormonism may be attri- 
buted. We must first, however, glance rapidly at its historical 
elements. 

Joseph Smith, jun., was born in 1805, in a small town in the 
State of Vermont, U.S. During his boyhood his parents re- 
moved to Palmyra, New York, in which neighbourhood he was 
residing in 1825, the period at which his religious history begins. 
His education appears to have been very deficient ; a gaol chap- 
lain would have scheduled him as reading and writing imperfectly ; 
but his religious instincts appear to have been strong, and he 
manifested from the first a great propensity towards the dream- 
ing of dreams and the seeing of visions.. By the time he was 
fifteen years old he had been tempted by the powers of darkness, 
who must have foreseen his future eminence, and had been pre- 
served from their wiles by the appearance of a great light in the 
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heavens and the presence of two comforting angels. He was in- 
formed by these celestial personages ‘that all the religious de- 
nominations were believing in incorrect doctrines, a statement 
which the world will be glad to receive on such excellent autho- 
rity, and ‘that the true doctrine—the fulness of the gospel— 
should be made known to him,’ which is, perhaps, less easy of 
belief than the first item in this angelic intelligence. Indeed, it 
did not produce any very lasting impression upon his own mind, 
for he confesses to having returned to the pomps and vanities of 
the world, and was only finally converted on the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, 1823, on which day he received his first revelation concerning 
the golden plates. 

Smith’s own declaration is, that after the existence and locality 
of these buried records had been indicated to him in vision, and 
after he had dug them up in the presence of the heavenly mes- 
senger, it was yet four years before they were committed to his 
hands for the purpose of translation. It was on the 22nd of 
September, 1827, that the angel delivered to him ‘plates which 
‘had the appearance of gold, filled on both sides with engravings 
‘in Egyptian characters, bound together in a volume as the leaves 
‘of a book, and fastened at one edge with three rings running 
‘through the whole.’ These, with the help of one Oliver Cowdery, 
he set to work to translate; and, after long and patient labour, 
produced The Book of Mormon. Oliver Cowdery, David Whit- 
mer, and Martin Harris are the three witnesses to its authenticity. 

Joseph Smith’s first converts—like the early disciples of Ma- 
homet, whom he resembles in some other particulars—were those 
_ of his own household, his father, brothers, and near kinsmen. 
The whole family removed soon after the events just detailed to 
Kirtland, in Ohio, and as the number of believers gradually 
increased, their thoughts turned towards a settlement in the thinly 
populated regions of the ‘far West,’ and they only delayed the 
prosecution of this design until they should have obtained suf- 
ficient numbers to secure themselves from the opposition of 
their enemies, then to set out and discover a site upon which 
to build the New Jerusalem—the city of the Great King. About 
this period the new sect received the adhesion of one of its most 
eminent disciples, Sidney Rigdon, who speedily rose into such 
prominence as almost to dispute the supremacy of ‘ the prophet’ 
himself. Once and again the disciple nearly succeeded in rising 
into equality with his master, and threatened to push him from 
his stool, but the angels—whose visits cannot be said to have 
been so short or so far between as the poet would persuade us— 
selected this opportune moment for another vision. The reve- 
lation accused Rigdon of being ‘ exalted in his heart, and despising 
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the counsel of the Lord,’ but appointing him to keep the moneys, 
and they subsequently left their silver bowers again to command 
that he should henceforth be accounted as equal with Joseph 
Smith, jun., in holding the ‘ keys of the kingdom;’ then Joseph 
ordained Sidney, and Sidney Joseph to the Aaronic priesthood, 
and matters were made comfortable. After this, the converts 
rapidly multiplied, and they made arrangements for departing into 
the Promised Land. 

Thus far counsel for the plaintiff; but there is another state- 
ment of the case, which is also supported by witnesses, and which 
gives a very different version of the rise of the new religion. 
This deponent saith, that Joseph was a young man of very indifferent 
character, inferior in his morality, and loose in his habits, and 
determined that the reputation of his family for idleness, intem- 
perance, and lying should not suffer in his hands; that his occu- 
pation was that of digging for money; and that he forsook this 
occupation to turn ‘ prophet,’ as it was likely to prove a more 
profitable investment. Further, that the visions were the vagaries 
of a fertile imagination, asserted with the pertinacity of one who 
could lie without even winking; that ‘the Urim and Thummim,’ 
by which he professed to translate the Book of Mormon, was ‘a 
singularly appearing stone,’ which he had found while employed 
by a Mr. Chase in digging a well ; which he determined to keep, 
although the master insisted upon his right to it, and by the help 
of which he afterwards pretended he had discovered the plates 
and was enabled to translate them. And further, that he was 
frequently destitute of friends, and attempted to raise loans upon 
the strength of the golden plates which were yet to be discovered ; 


that returning from one of his annual visits without them as © 


usual, he announced that the angel had commanded him to go 
again after the lapse of a year, taking with him his eldest brother, 
and that meanwhile the brother died, which Joseph attributed to 
an accidental providence; that he often borrowed money for his 
journeys on pretence of having found some gold, which was only 
true to the extent of the loan he had obtained; that he was con- 
sidered generally a disreputable fellow; and that ‘ not one of the 
‘male members of the Smith family was entitled to any credit 
‘ whatever.’ 

A similar discrepancy exists. as to the origin of the Book of 
Mormon, it being denied that it is in any way the production of 
Joseph Smith; and so far as they can be traced, the particulars 
of this part of the history are as follow:—we must give the 
account in our own words for the sake of brevity. In the year 
1809, a person of the name of Spaulding, of literary tastes, and 
who had formerly been a clergyman, occupied his leisure with 
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the composition of a work founded upon the idea that the North 
American Indians were the descendants of the lost ten tribes of 
Israel.. It was written in imitation of the language of the Bible, 
as best suited to the kind of subject, and its author expended 
upon it three years of labour. It gave the account of the journey 
of the ten tribes by land and by sea, under the command of 
Nephi and Lehi, from Jerusalem to America, and Mormon and 
Moroni were also prominent characters. This was attested after 
the rise of Mormonism by the brother of the author (who was 
then deceased), and also by his widow. They state that it was 
read to them by the author, that they were struck by the frequent 
repetition of the words ‘ and it came to pass; while the proper 
names and the general structure of the narrative also remained 
upon their memories. But still the question remains as to how 
it should come into the possession of Joseph Smith, and this is 
the account. Spaulding had made the acquaintance of a Mr. 
Patterson, the editor of a newspaper, to whom he submitted his 
manuscript, and by whom it was borrowed and long retained. 
Sidney Rigdon was employed in the printing-office of this Pat- 
terson; and Spaulding’s widow assures the public that Rigdon had 
stated himself to be acquainted with this manuscript, and to have 
copied it! The original story, which was entitled The Manu- 
script Found, turned out to be The Manuscript Lost, until the 
Book of Mormon appeared, when it was recognised by Spaulding’s 
friends. Sidney Rigdon replied to this charge in a long letter, as 
full of scurrility as it is wanting in grammar; and which, we think, 
would leave upon the reader's mind an impression contrary to 
that intended. Ifthe statements of the Spauldings may be relied 
on, we can readily understand the intimacy between Smith and 
Rigdon, and ‘the prophet’s’ reasonable jealousy of so powerful an 
ally 


However this may be, the sect flourished, speedily num- 
bering twelve hundred members; and sufficient strength having 
been acquired to- justify the undertaking, they laid the foundations 
of the Temple of the Lord in Missouri, in expectation of the 
glory of the latter days. But as their numbers multiplied so did 
their enemies, and they had to withstand the opposition both of 
other and contrary sects, and also of the public authorities whose 
attention had been drawn to the extravagance of Smith and his 
followers. The three years of their residence in the chosen land 
were years of persecution and misery; Joseph’s bank at Kirtland 
had stopped payment, and his creditors became uncomfortably 
importunate ; contention frequently arose between the leaders; 
cholera broke out in their camp, and their opponents harassed 
them incessantly; not that these circumstances were entirely 
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without favourable issues,-for there are always men who will 
embrace a persecuted creed. At length they came into open 
collision with the authorities, were defeated, and taken prisoners; 
the first stage of their singular history concluding with the 
disgrace and captivity of ‘the Prophet,’ and his principal allies. 
The scene now shifts in obedience to another ‘ revelation,’ and 
within a few months of their expulsion from Missouri fifteen 
thousand persons are gathered together in Illinois for the esta- 
blishment of a new settlement. Here their progress was so 
astonishingly rapid that within little more than a year they had 
built two thousand houses and several public buildings; had 
changed the name of the locality from ‘ Commerce’ into ‘ Nauvoo,’ 
or the ‘ Beautiful; declared it to be their holy city, and consti- 
tuted Joseph Smith at once their political, military, civil, and 
spiritual head. Under his leadership other villages were founded, 
and quickly became the centres of large populations. Every 
man put his hand to the plough or the trowel, esteeming it one of 
the foremost of his religious duties to cast all his energies into 
the common work. These were the bright and sunny days of 
Mormonism—the nearest realization of the prophet’s dream. Its 
celebrity was no longer local, but extending to Europe, and espe- 
cially to England, where, up to 1848, ten thousand persons had 
been baptized, not a month elapsed without bringing to Nauvoo 
its proportion of foreign believers. Then the saints commenced 
the building of the temple on a hill commanding all the country 
round, Lieut.-General Smith laying the stone with great pomp 
and solemnity, and Sidney Rigdon delivering an oration to the 
rejoicing multitude, whose millennium seemed to have dawned at 
last. But their destiny had not so decreed. Once more dissen- 
sion arose amongst themselves; once more opposition assailed 
them from without, and their heaviest trials began to ‘ cast their 
shadows before.’ After escaping one or two threatening dangers, 
an apparently trifling incident brought Joseph’s Smith's career to a 
tragical close. The supporters of two rival newspapers quarrelled 
and fought, and the magistrates interfering, Joseph, with his 
brother Hyrum, and two or three elders of the church, were cast 
into prison for treason. But the progress of the law was too 
deliberate to satisfy the passions of an angry mob, who attacked 
the jail on the 27th June, 1844, and murdered both the brothers. 


‘Hyrum was shot first,’ says the Mormonite narrative, ‘and fell, 
calmly exclaiming, ‘I am a dead man.’ Joseph escaped from the 
window, and was shot dead in the attempt, exclaiming, ‘O Lord, my 
God!’ They were both shot after they were dead in a brutal manner, 
and both received four balls. He lived great and he died great in the 
eyes of God and his people, and like most of the Lord’s anointed in 
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ancient times has sealed his mission and works with his own blood ; 
and so has his brother Hyrum. In life they were not divided, and in 
death they were not separated.’ 


Thus concluded the second stage of the most remarkable move- 
ment which our century has witnessed. 

The remainder of the history may be passed over yet more 
rapidly, as very little affecting our present purpose. The,Mor- 
monites were dissuaded from vengeance by the prudent counsel of 
the new president, Brigham Young, and thus reaped all the advan- 
tages which martyrdom (?) bestows on a religious party, without 
again casting themselves upon the sword of justice. Yet they 
had already provoked so much enmity that Nauvoo was no longer 
a place of safety; and however painful it might be to forsake their 
beautiful temple, the works of their industry, and the monu- 
ments of their skill, since their choice lay between another exodus 
or a constant battle for existence, it was impossible for them to 
hesitate. But they could now hope to find a home only by 
putting distance between themselves and their adversaries. Slowly 
and sadly, therefore, with many a lingering look at their deserted 
Zion, they set out upon their weary pilgrimage of twelve hundred 
miles, their women and children with them, to found the colony 
of Utah. The history of this long march is full of poetry and 
adventure, but we may not linger upon it, or tell how they cut 
their way through forests, or threw bridges over rivers, till at last 
they found a resting-place by ‘the great Salt Lake,’ and once 
more began the building of their city. Since then they have 
increased and multiplied; their capital contains 40,000 inha- 
bitants, their political influence is considerable, their patience 
and industry exemplary, their missionaries numerous and inde- 
fatigable, whilst it is supposed that throughout the world their 
converts scarcely number less than 400,000 persons. 

We have thus briefly epitomized the facts of their history as 
‘the groundwork for a few reflections, which may contribute some- 
what towards accounting for the remarkable success of this 
religious phenomenon. It cannot be satisfactory to brand 
Mormonism as only a miserable imposture, and not worth our 
notice ; for whatever may be its essential elements, the simple 
fact of its hold upon the human mind must ;be suggestive of 
profitable lessons. No theology was ever so hard or perverse, no 
creed so barren, no imposture so absurd, that it could not teach 
us something about ourselves which might make us wiser and 
better. The religions of the world are in great part only 
shadowy projections upon the infinite of man’s thought and 
passion, accepted as visions of the Eternal and the True—only 
reverberations of the voices that shout down the void mistaken 
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for the reply of the infallible oracle ; and if the Gospels which 
are received by human speculation bring us no revelation from 
God, they may at least unveil yet farther that human heart of 
which we all know so much—and so little. 

Any one who has looked into the history of Mahometanism, 
or has studied the rise of our modern denominations, would, we 
think, trace their success, in the first instance, to the personal 
character and influence of some individual man. Along with 
the mention of any development of religious thought there 
starts into the mind the name of its first and most eminent 
apostle; for the history of the church, like the history of the 
world, has been chiefly the history of great names. Mahomet, 
Luther, Calvin, and Wesley—stars of the first magnitude in the 
theological heaven—are only the four worthiest to be known 
amongst the multitudinous host catalogued by some theologian- 
royal, and to be found in the index of Mosheim or Neander. 
Abstract all that is single and individual from any religious 
embodiment, and it becomes a mere caput mortuwwm, so far as 
its distinctiveness is concerned, and save as it contains the diving 
principle, must die out altogether. The more abstract the 
religion, the weaker its hold upon humanity; the more it bears 
some personal impress, the more will men submit themselves to it 
as speaking with authority. To this law even—nay, most of all 
—Christianity conforms—setting before us a gospel which bears 
the name and speaks the mind of THE PERFECT MAN—who only 
of all the race can say to us: ‘ Follow me’-—who only of all the 
founders of religions can promise His unfailing presence to those 
who keep his sayings, giving them the assurance: ‘Lo! I am 
with you always—who only can institute a simple observance 
which has survived the overthrow of dynasties and the destruction 
of empires with the inaugural sentence : ‘ Do this in remembrance 
of Me; and when the Apostle of the Gentiles reproved the 
Corinthians because they said ‘I am of Paul and I of Apollos,’ 
he did not seek to check the excesses of this tendency to person- 
ality, which it is the business of religion not to eradicate but to 
model after the likeness of the image of God. It will not do, 
therefore, for us to overlook this principle in accounting for the 
influence of Mormonism ; and we must put it first—at least in 
order of time, for it is very certain that but for the personal 
qualities of Joseph Smith, jun., the Book of Mormon had never 
usurped the place of the Bible, and the temple of the Latter-Day 
Saints had never been built. 

In estimating the character of this remarkable man, we have, 
of course, to hold the balance between two conflicting series of 
witnesses ; his followers speaking of him with idolatrous worship, 
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and his opponents with unmeasured contempt. Hear the one 
side :— 
‘ Joseph Smith, the prophet and servant of the Lord, has done more 
(save Jesus only) for the salvation of men in this world than any 
other man that ever lived in it. In the short space of twenty 
ears he has brought forth the Book of Mormon, which he trans- 
lated by the gift and power of God, and has been the means of 
publishing it on two continents; has sent the fulness of the ever- 
lasting Gospel which it contained to the four quarters of the earth ; 
has brought forth the revelations and commandments; gathered 
many thousands of the Latter-Day Saints, and left a fame and 
name that cannot be slain.’ 


‘Look on this picture and on this!’ General Bennett, after 
supplying the particulars of Smith’s lying and dishonesty with 
which he was acquainted, goes on to say :— 

‘Thus I might proceed in describing the character of these high 
priests, by relating one transaction after another, which would all 
tend to set them in the same light in which they were regarded by 
their neighbours—viz., as a pest to society. I have regarded Joseph 
Smith, jun., from the time I first became acquainted with him until 
he left this part of the country as a man whose word could not 
be depended upon. Hyrum’s character was very little better. What 
I have said respecting the characters of these men will apply to 
the whole family. What I have said relative to the characters of 
these individuals thus far is wholly true. After they became thorough 
Mormons, their conduct was more disgraceful than before. They 
did not hesitate to abuse any man, no matter how fair his character, 
provided he did not embrace their creed. Their tongues were con- 
tinually employed in spreading scandal and abuse. Although they 
left this part of the country without paying their just debts, yet 
their creditors were glad to have them do so, rather than to have 
them stay disturbing the neighbourhood.’ 


The difficulty is to account for Smith’s success without believing 
him to have been a rogue; or, admitting him to be a rogue, with- 
out acknowledging that he must have possessed great natural 
ability and a wonderful acquaintance with human nature. For, 
if we accept General Bennett's account, which to a considerable 
extent we are inclined to do, the perplexity is only increased, and 
we naturally ask, how could this man, without education, without 
position, and without character, obtain any credence; or, having 
obtained it, uphold and extend his power over increasing numbers 
during a course of years? After a careful examination of the 
facts, the following estimate is all that we can offer. 

From the very first, he seems to have been of a strongly imagi- 
native temperament, and in his youth to have imbibed the notion 
ef founding a new religion. It is common enough for a young 
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and ardent mind to aspire to strike out a path for itself, and the 
accident of religious training or impression merely gives to such 
a mind its bent and bias; the only thing so far remarkable in 
Smith's case being that whereas usually these dreams soon ‘ fade 
into the light of common day,’ they seem to have remained with 
him down to the very close of life, and to have animated him in 
all his undertakings. ‘There can be little doubt that the reputa- 
tion of his family for morality was exceedingly moderate, and 
that they had no settled pursuits, but employed themselves in 
digging for money. This would account both for the vagrancy 
and the untruthfulness with which ‘ the Prophet’ is charged, and 
also furnish us with a clue to the discovery of ‘ the golden plates.’ 
From the very first he found ready audience for his tales of the 
supernatural, and had both wit to invent and memory enough to 
preserve consistency in his narratives, although here, as in the 
life of Mahomet, it 1s impossible to trace in each particular act 
when he was deceived and when only deceiving. Probably, he 
tutored himself into the belief of his own fictions, for hypocrisy 
and superstition are twins. At this critical period of his mental 
history, when he had as yet proceeded no further than hundreds 
of impostors had done before him, one great wave of circum- 
stances seems to have floated him forward, and to have committed 
him for ever to his singular destiny. This was his acquaintance 
with Sidney Rigdon and with Spaulding’s manuscript, two events 
which appear to have been concurrent. He had long been im- 
pressed with the idea of proclaiming a doctrine which should be 
attractive to men of all creeds, which should profit by all religious 
differences and disputes, and yet possess sufficient individuality 
for his purpose ; and now that Rigdon had provided him with a 
manuscript, written in imitation of the language of the Bible, 
all the elements of the scheme were ready to his hand. The 
deception was first tried, with minor embellishments, upon his 
own family, and being successful there, was repeated before a 
wider circle with equal promise. A combination of events 
favoured the design ; his own mystical tendencies, the growth of 
‘vague reports in the neighbourhood which excited curiosity, 
his bold assertions, and the equally ready affirmations of his 
friends, all served to quicken the appetite of popular credulity, 
and to advance his pretensions as the prophet of God. And now 
his genius,—for genius it was,—began to assert itself. He pos- 
sessed that intuitive insight into human nature, that appreciation 
of its vulnerable side, that power of attracting it to his service 
and moulding it according to his will, which has been noticed as 
the characteristic of all our most eminent military commanders, 
and indeed of all men who have exercised great influence over 
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their fellows. He mystified his translators, duped one after 
another of his neighbours to lend him money for the purposes of 
publication, diverted the wrath of his enemies, and, in 1830, 
issued the Book of Mormon, a result which must be almost as 
extraordinary to those who receive it as the product of craft, as 
to the Mormonite disciple who sees in it a revelation from God 
himself. 
After the Bible comes the church—the embodiment and expo- 
nent of its doctrines—and here, again, Joseph Smith discovered 
singular dexterity and address. Originally consisting of only 
six members, and those principally belonging to his own family, 
he subsequently joined with himself the two other master 
spirits, Sidney Rigdon and Parley Pratt, and under their leader- 
ship—if we may without offence apply Scripture to such*a move- 
ment—‘ The little one became a thousand.’ The Melchisedek 
and Aaronic priesthoods were instituted, and the days of the 
Apostolic church were to be revived in their assemblies.- Scenes 
of riotous fanaticism ensued. . Visions were the prerogative of 
all alike, and ‘the gift of tongues’ descended upon them without 
discrimination ; the sick were healed and the dead raised 
with such amazing facility that the miraculous became the 
natural. Common stones were converted into the Urim and 
Thummim in the hands of the faithful, and men and women 
swooned into ecstasy under the sudden outpouring of the Spirit. 
Smith saw the danger, and in the critical moment saved his 
church from shipwreck. He singled himself out from the 
rest, and reminded them of their allegiance, declared these 
spiritual eccentricities to be the counterfeits of the devil, and 
asserted that himself alone was the medium of communication 
between heaven and the church. One more revelation was 
necessary for the establishment of his supremacy, and, of course, 
it did not long delay. Since he had been appointed the Moses 
in this modern Israel, since all the divine laws must pass 
through his lips, it would become the duty of the church to 
furnish him with the necessary means of temporal support, which 
his disciples heard and obeyed. In all this it is impossible not 
to recognise the hand of the wise and the strong man. 

In the exercise both of the legislative and the executive func- 
tions ‘the prophet’ maintained his supremacy throughout life ; 
but in order to this it was necessary that he should be the reci- 
pient of constant revelations. As the Book of Mormon did not 
enter into the details of practical government, or provide for his 
ever shifting necessities, he originated The Book of Doctrines and 
Covenants, which enabled him, after the manner of that other and 
greater genius, the prophet of Islam, to publish the newly 
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declared will of God in every point of faith and duty. By this 
means the pretensions of each rival were successively defeated, 
and at his death his claim to be the great ‘seer and revelator’ in 
the new dispensation, was unassailed. 

His early success must also be in some degree attributed to his 
appearance and manners. He was handsome in person, fluent in 
speech, and possessed a singular power of attracting and interest- 
ing the attention of others. He could throw himself with the 
utmost apparent sincerity into any part it was prudent to act. In 
making converts he saw precisely what arguments to employ in 
accordance with the variations of individual character,—with the 
gay he was cheerful, with the worldly, politic, with the supersti- 
tious, authoritative. To the inquirer he was a servant; to the 
disciple, a master. He could profit by the help of an accomplice 
without permitting him to grow into a rival; or if the accomplice 
became really dangerous, he knew when to anathematize and 
excommunicate. His animal passions were strong, and only 
kept under when a reputation for morality was absolutely essential 
to the recognition of his claims; hence prosperity destroyed him. 
Dissolute in his youth, and only moral in obedience to the neces- 
sities of imposture during his early manhood, he was rapidly 
relapsing into licentious excesses during the latter years of his 
life. He was a great power misapplied, leaving on our minds 
the strong regret that it was not directed towards the: accomplish- 
ment of worthier ends. 

Perhaps nothing has done more to increase the numbers of the 
Latter-Day Saints than the existence of the Book of Mormon. 
Whether it be a revelation or an invention, a discovery or a 
coincidence, it is at least a fact, and the Mormonites trium- 
phantly point to it as a proof of the divinity of their religion. 
We have already indicated a method by which it is possible 
Spaulding’s manuscript became the foundation of this new Bible, 
but it is not pretended that the present volume is a mere tran- 
scription. When the Book of Mormon was first published, and 
its wonderful likeness to the old manuscript discovered, a search 
was made for Spaulding’s papers, and the trunk which had con- 
tained them was actually found, but all the papers were gone, 
except a short account of an exodus of the Jews from Rome; and 
several witnesses bear their testimony that the author's original 
design was to make Rome the starting-point of the expedition, 
but that after writing about a quire he altered his mind, and 
determined to begin the story at Jerusalem! Again, Smith's 
method of translating is another link in this chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence. After he had duped Martin Harris both to lend 
him the money, and to become his scribe, until he found a better 
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scholar and a stauncher witness in the person of Oliver Cowdery, 
he began to translate. 

_ *The manner of writing was as follows:—Smith would place his 
pseudo gold plates in a hat, and take the stones, Urim and Thummim, 
which he affirmed had been delivered to him at the hill Camora, in 
Palmyra, by an angel—and raising a screen of cloth between himself 
and the scribe proceed to look through the stones, and the words in 
reformed Egyptian characters, would change to his vernacular, and 
‘pass before his eyes by the power and gift of God.’ He either con- 
cealed portions of the manuscript, or committed them to memory 
before beginning the day’s work, and thus dictated to his amanuensis.’ 
—Gunnison’s The Mormons. 

_ Both Martin Harris—who had been ruined,—and Oliver 

Cowdery, subsequently revolted from the faith, and denounced 
their leader. 

The Book of Mormon contains nearly as much matter as the 
Old Testament, and is divided into about fifteen books. It is not 
difficult to discern that it is composed of three different parts: 
Solomon Spaulding’s manuscript,—an attempt at a simply histo- 
tical production,—Joseph Smith’s additions, and direct and verbal 
quotations from the Holy Scriptures. These latter occupy, we 
should say, about a twelfth or fifteenth part of the entire book, 
and seem to be interpolated without rhyme or reason; some of 
the most poetical of the prophecies of Isaiah, and the whole of 
the Sermon on the Mount, being thus worked into the general 
narrative. Other parts consist of miscellaneous texts strung 
together without system, Let the reader be content with the 
following specimen :— 

_ ‘Now I say unto you that ye must repent and be born again; for 
the Spirit saith—if ye are not born again ye cannot inherit the 
kingdom of heaven: therefore come and be baptized unto repentance, 
_ that ye may be washed from your sins, that ye may have faith 

in the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world, 
who is mighty to save, and to cleanse from all unrighteousness; yea, 
I say unto you, come and fear not, and lay aside every sin which easily 
doth beset you, which doth bind you down to destruction ; yea, come 
and go forth and show unto your God that you are willing to repent 
of your sins, and enter into a covenant with him to keep his com- 
mandments, and witness it unto him this day by going into the waters 
of baptism, and whosoever doeth this and keepeth,’ &c. &c. &e. 


So we close; for the sentence is so long we cannot find the 
end of it. Moreover, in this book the philological suffers as 
much violence as the spiritual. Sentences are begun and never 
ended, or run off mysteriously into other sentences, like the dis- 
solving views at the Polytechnic. Prophets older than Isaiah 
quote aphorisms out of Paul’s Epistles, and verbs refuse to agree 
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not only with their nominative cases, but with every single word 
in the paragraph. On the whole, if we are to have any revelation 
instead of or along with the Bible, commend us rather to the 
Koran than to the Book of Mormon. Yet its very incompre- 
hensibility is an evidence of its inspiration to the followers of 
the prophet, and it is undoubtedly a bulwark of the faith. 

We may find another reason for the growth of Mormonism in 
the persecution to which its disciples have been exposed. The 
poet tells us ‘ pity is akin to love ;' and it is certain that many 
were drawn over to the ranks of the saints simply on account of 
their misfortunes. Whatever their faults and follies, these Mor- 
mons were men—enthusiastic, no doubt, but diligent and peace- 
able; yet their enemies harassed them with remorseless opposi- 
tion. In Ohio, Smith and Rigdon were tarred and feathered by 
the populace, and put in peril of their lives. Departing into 
Missouri, they were again attacked by their opponents, and for 
upwards of three years were compelled to fight for their proper- 
ties and their existence. It is admitted that their settlements 
were broken up, their towns plundered, their farms laid waste, 
their crops ruined, their houses rifled; that men were shot down 
like wild beasts or had their brains dashed out, women were 
insulted and ravished till they died in the hands of their destroyers, 
and children were killed while pleading for their lives. Again 
driven out, they trusted to find a lodgment in the little village of 
Commerce, which they speedily converted into the city of Nauvoo, 
resuming at once their old work of building and planting, and 
labouring with the most indefatigable industry. But in the midst 
of their prosperity the clouds again gathered: after the murder 
of Joseph Smith and his brother in Carthage gaol, the mobs rose 
against them, and they were compelled to leave the State just as 
their temple was on the point of completion, and their fruitful 
crops ready for the sickle of the reaper. Then, for the third 
time—like Israel, at least, in this—‘ tribes of the wandering foot 
and weary breast'—they set out on their long pilgrimage across 
the desert and the prairie to find a home where the foot of the 
destroyer might not intrude. 

We may be sure that a people who could endure such things 
for their faith must have professed it with no little earnestness 
and zeal; we may be also sure they would not fail to attract 
multitudes to their standard. The murder of the two Smiths, 
although the accidental result of lawless violence, would have 
been of itself religious capital sufficient in the hands of men of 
less determination than the Youngs and Pratts who then suc- 
ceeded to the chief-apostleship. And they did not fail to make 
the most of the so-called martyrdom. Appeal after appeal was 
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issued to the world, each more eloquent than the last, indignantly 
declaring the innocence of Joseph Smith, ‘ the Seer,’ and Hyrum 
Smith, ‘the Patriarch.’ 

‘Their innocent blood, on the floor of Carthage gaol,’ says the Book 
of Doctrines, ‘is a broad seal affixed to Mormonism that cannot be 
rejected by any court on earth... .. And their innocent blood is an 
ambassador for the religion of Jesus Christ that will touch the hearts 
of honest men of all nations; and their innocent blood, with the inno- 
cent blood of all the martyrs under the altar, that John saw, will ery 
unto the Lord of Hosts till he avenges that blood in the earth. 
Amen.’ 

Prosperity had divided them, but affliction knit them together. 
From England, Germany, Norway, and Sweden, disciples flocked 
to their ranks; and although the contest for the presidential 
chair was another critical period in their eventful history, yet 
when Brigham Young had fairly assumed the governorship, they 
became, under his wise administration, a stronger religious aggre- 
gate than ever, and a political power in the United States. 

They have been yet further indebted to the common credulity 
of mankind. It has been usually supposed that ‘the enlighten- 
ment of the.nineteenth century’ ought to have rendered such an 
organization impossible, but we must not allow a figure of speech 
to blind us to the stronger and sterner lessons of human experi- 
ence. Error and superstition return across the moral heavens 
like comets, and the multitude are always ready to go out into 
the wilderness to see a prophet. History teaches us that it is 
impossible to predicate either of education or wealth that they 
shall be safe barriers against the torrents of fanaticism. Mon- 
strous delusions are not an extinct species—did not die out with 
the mastodon and the ichthyosaurus,—but are as native to the soil 
as ever; and we may not suppose ourselves to have outlived the 
day of bubbles, manias, and impostures. Some of our readers 
may recollect that in the middle of Lancashire, and no later than 
the year 1826, the followers of Joanna Southcote, we believe, 
originated a delusion which, if favoured by circumstance, might 
have swelled to the proportions of Mormonism. A large congre- 
gation, containing men of wealth and property, were impressed 
with a conviction of the near approach of the millennium, and the 
immediate and personal advent of Christ. Four temples were 
built in exact accordance with the four cardinal points, and the 
space between was intended to be covered with a magnificent 
structure. Annually a great feast was held, at which the prophet 
—a man named Roe—presided, surrounded by the elders, the 
virgins, and the worshippers,—a type of the greater feast—the 
marriage supper of the Lamb in Heaven. When all was ready, 
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the prophet professed to receive a communication announcing 
the beginning of the heavenly banquet, and then giving the sign, 
the chosen few of the earthly kingdom sat down to their coinci- 
dent rejoicings. The sect was, however, broken up through an 
unlucky catastrophe. The prophet became too prophetical, and 
declared the very day of the advent ; dates are dangerous things 
whether they refer to 1826 or 1866! The common property had 
long been kept in an iron safe, ready for their journey to Jerusalem 
to meet the Lord, and it was announced that they must depart 
on donkeys, following a star which would guide them. <A day 
and a night completed the adventure, the donkeys were dispersed 
or returned to their homes, and the farce was at an end. But 
even within the last few weeks a friend of ours saw a South- 
cotonian preacher addressing a large assembly in one of the towns 
of Lancashire. 

It seems convincing to us that if such an event could occur 
in one of the most intelligent counties in England at the very 
date of the rise of Mormonism, there need be little surprise at the 
growth of the American delusion, in a sparsely populated district, 
with a young government and a defective civilization. So long 
as men are willing to be deceived they will not lack deceivers, 
and it is impossible for the age of miracles to pass away while it 
is expected to continue. To pretend to the possession of any 
supernatural gift, to speak with unknown tongues, or to proclaim 
an approximating ‘millennium, or last day’—any device which 
panders to the love of the marvellous—has ever been found a 
certain path to popular favour. Even though Mormonism had 
been the gospel of a man without genius, and the Book of Mor- 
mon had never come to its aid, it would not have wanted adhe- 
rents—the very boldness and extravagance of its pretensions 
would have insured for it a temporary prosperity ; but when we 
mark the administrative ability of the men who have guided its 
affairs, the remarkably fortunate concurrence of circumstances 
which can be pleaded as its ‘evidences, and the fortitude, the 
perseverance, the real heroism of its disciples under the heavy 
blows of adverse fate, we need not be surprised that it has out- 
ridden every storm, and that its dangers have rather sprung out 
of the dissensions of its friends than the opposition of its foes. 

Yet it must be confessed that faith is the climacteric virtue of 
a Mormon disciple, and there are no mountains which he cannot 
remove. The Book of Mormon is a strong dose, altogether 
beyond the capacity of a narrow-throated sceptic, but itis nothing 
in comparison with the Book of Doctrines and Covenants. By 
this volume, we find that heavenly communications were sent to 
‘the prophet’ with the frequency and minuteness of telegraphic 
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messages at the Lothbury Station. One revelation commands a 
rich man to contribute all his property to the use of the Church ; 
another, ‘that my servant, Joseph Smith, jun., shall have a house 
built for him in which to translate; a third, ‘ that he who would 
understand the mysteries of the kingdom must provide food 
and raiment for my servant Joseph; another declares that 
Oliver Cowdery is not fit to be trusted with the moneys; and 
yet another says to Emma Smith, the prophet’s wife, ‘ thou shalt 
be unto thy husband for a scribe, and it shall be given to thee 
also to make a selection of sacred hymns. If we might judge 
from these announcements, there would seem to be some confusion 
in the celestial councils; they are not acquainted, for instance, 
with the tenure of any individual life, sometimes entrusting a 
servant with a commission for a year who is released from all 
earthly responsibilities before the end of three months; occa- 
sionally they alter their decision after it has been announced, 
being evidently open to conviction; and very frequently they are 
compelled to discredit their own witnesses ; so that ‘my beloved 
servant’ of to-day may be directed to be excommunicated and 
cast out to-morrow. It might appear somewhat suspicious to a 
mind foolishly influenced by such subordinate considerations, 
that nearly all the early propagandists of Mormonism have 
been thus discredited. Martin Harris, the farmer, whose money 
was lost in printing expenses, Oliver Cowdery, one of the three 
witnesses, and Sidney Rigdon, who on ‘the prophet’s’ death 
aspired to the presidency, have all forfeited the approbation 
of Heaven and the confidence of the Church, and therefore their 
statements can no longer be relied wpon! The elders of this 
sect quicken and satisfy the most voracious appetite for the 
marvellous, not to say the impossible and absurd, and only 
require from their votaries in return the manifestation of faith 
and obedience. 
We have partly anticipated the mention of another cause of suc- 
cess—viz., the nature of the religion itself. So far as it is compre- 
hensible, it is an ingenious adaptation to the inconsistencies of 
our human aature, since it succeeds in both exciting the wonder, 
and satisfying the curiosity of its disciples. Who does not know 
that the most credulous are also the most intolerant of speculative 
difficulties. It is easy to subject reason to faith, or faith to 
reason ; hence the prevalence of superstition and scepticism ; that 
is to most a far more unwelcome process by which we learn to 
_ give a reason for our faith. Now, Mormonism, if you have only 

faith enough to submit to it once for all, undertakes. to remove all 
difficulties out of your path for evermore. Only believe that the 
Latter-Day Saints are the chosen people, through whom, and 
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through whom only, God intends henceforth to reveal his purpose 
to mankind, and that the communications of the elders of the 
Church are the absolute will of Heaven, and your theology will 
become as simple as Mrs. Barbauld’s science. The nature and 
perfections of the Divine Being, and all the details of the method 
of salvation, are made plain ‘to the meanest understanding.’ 
They acknowledge the validity of the Bible to a certain extent, 
but assert that it has been supplemented by Joseph Smith, and 
that where any discrepancy exists the truth lies on the side of the 
Book of Mormon, since it is the latest product of inspiration ; by 
this means endeavouring to take away the ground of objection 
that their religion contravenes the teaching of Christianity. God 
is by them held to be nothing more than a perfect man, con- 
stituted in all points like ourselves—eating and drinking, loving 
and hating, resolving and repenting, and—we quote the expres- 
sion with repugnance— just as good at mechanical inventions as 
at any other business.’ Salvation, of course, depends upon 
implicit obedience to the latest of the prophets. Baptism can 
be only by immersion—every other form of it is vanity. To this is 
added, baptism for the dead, or the immersion of living persons 
on behalf of deceased friends who had not undergone the rite ; 
also the Communion of the Lord’s Supper, in which water is sub- 
stituted for the wine until the time when they can have new wine 
from the kingdom of God. We have not space to attempt any 
exposition of their views on faith, on prophecies and priesthoods, 
on death and resurrection, and on the millennium, or perfected 
triumph of the everlasting Gospel ; indeed, it is unnecessary to 
refer to their doctrines at any length, since enough has been 
said to indicate that they are proclaimed with a startling novelty 
and an authoritative dogmatism which cannot fail to impress 
weak or enthusiastic minds. To them only pertains the revela- 
tion or the inheritance of the promises, for the Lord has seen the 
carnality of all the other churches of Christendom, and removed his 
candlestick from out of their midst, and having sealed the Latter- 
Day Saints as his people by the miraculous gifts with which He 
has enriched them, they are now the depositories of spiritual 
truth, and the ‘ medium’ of divine manifestation. 

The scandalous ‘ spiritual wife system’ is not a doctrine of 
Mormonism, and has been repudiated by the leaders of the sect ; 
yet there cannot be any reasonable doubt of its existence, or 
even of its increase. It is no new thing amongst them, for 
the parentage of the practice may be traced up to the impulsive 
Sidney Rigdon, who introduced it in the palmy days during 
which he was ‘a prince in Israel,’ and who succeeded in gaining 
Joseph Smith himself for an ally and accomplice, if we may 
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credit the testimony of women who would scarcely swear falsely 
to their own hurt. Many passages in the Book of Doctrines 
distinctly set forth the sanctity of marriage, and condemn adul- 
tery in the very words of the New Testament; and it is only of 
late years that any of their writers have come to the defence of 
polygamy. At length a revelation allowed each of the high 
priests to take ‘ a spiritual wife’—but we may be sure the revela- 
tion succeeded the practice, not the practice the revelation. 
During the last two or three years this permission has been 
extended, and it is now recognised as one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the movement. As the woman can only be 
saved through the believing husband, and will in another world 
be partaker of her husband’s degree of glory, the married elder 
may have another and yet another wife ‘ sealed to him spiritually ; 
becoming to her, through this connexion, the instrument or 
channel of the divine blessing; and of course the higher his 
spiritual rank the more tempting the offer to the proposed wife, 
who would else be consigned to the uncovenanted mercies. If 
the woman be married also, this does not present any obstacle. 
Orson Hyde, Orson Pratt, and other missionaries, find a sanction 
for this state of morals in the example of the patriarchs, and 
even of Christ himself, although we must refrain from quoting the 
paragraph. Brigham Young, the president, rejoices in the pos- 
session of twenty-eight wives, and an innumerable generation 
of ‘ minor prophets.’ 

These appear to be some of the more obvious causes to which 
the development of Mormonism may be attributed ; other and 
less prominent reasons there may be, the force of which cannot be 
fairly apprehended by those who are so far removed from the 
scene of its greatest achievements. It has become, for instance, 
a political power, not to be disregarded by any party struggling 
for pre-eminence in the United States, and this fact threatens to 
result in a new complication of its very singular history. Again, 
it is a significant circumstance that it is the only State religion in 
America, and we are unable to predict how far this newly at- 
tempted alliance of the spiritual and temporal authority may suit 
the genius of the Republic. And, again, since the emigration of 
the Mormons into Utah, they have more than ever aspired to be 
recognised as a model community, whose free institutions might 
offer a welcome retreat and fair field for the energies of the 
populations of Europe, sick of hereditary corruptions, and:wearied 
with the creeping progress of reform; and they have unques- 
tionably proved themselves to be a well-governed and industrious 
people, who have gone far towards a practical acknowledgment 
of the aphorism, ‘labour is worship.’ hese and other phases of 
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its character may each have had its influence according to dif- 
fering tempers of mind. The last especially possesses wonderful 
attraction for sanguine spirits expecting the reproduction of the 
garden of Eden, or the restoration ofthe golden age. We recom- 
mend Mr. Prince, or his successor, to transfer the Agapemone to 
the other side of the Atlantic: and if Coleridge and Southey had 
been young men in 1850, it is possible they might have dis- 
covered their Pantisocracy in the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

The arguments of the missionaries who travel abroad to gather 
proselytes are ingenious, but scarcely worth reply. They assert 
the authenticity of their marvellous gold plates, and retort upon the 
non-existence of the original manuscripts of Scripture ; but since 
it is absurd to suppose their mere word will be accepted as proof, 
they ought to be able to fall back upon consistency of testimony, 
and the internal evidence of the Book itself; instead of this, they 
have invalidated their own witnesses, and offer us as a message from 
God, perhaps the most wretched and meaningless stuff that ever 
was written. So when they claim the power of working miracles, 
we can only reply, we are quite ready to give up our old prejudices 
when they have demonstrated their possession of the gift. The 
remainder of their arguments might be reduced into the same 
demand for something beyond a dogmatic assertion. It is need- 
less, however, to battle with windmills. 

What may be the future of Mormonism it is, of course, impos- 
sible to predict. Mr. Gunnison, who resided in Utah during the 
year 1851, and to whom we are indebted for several of the facts 
we have stated, anticipates the dissolution of the external society. 
The causes to which he traces this probability are altogether self- 
originated. He mentions the practice of polygamy, which destroys 
the homes of the disciples; the terrible influence of this plu- 
rality of wives upon the children in the community, resulting in 
a wear and tear which cannot be compensated by the introduction 
into the state of orderly families from abroad; the glaring dis- 
crepancies between their theology and the Bible, while professing 
to acknowledge it as a standard of faith; the system of tithes by 
which the president accumulates irresponsible riches to the im- 
poverishment of the artisan and the labourer; and lastly, the 
struggle for pre-eminence and the certainty of divided counsels 
among the chiefs themselves. The conversions in the United 
States and the emigrations from foreign countries are already 
decreasing, and only a renewed persecution can avert its gradual 
corruption and decay, or a sudden explosion of its discordant 
elements. 
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Art IV.—Annotated Edition of the English Poets ; Songs from the 
Dramatists. London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
1854. 


THERE is a pleasant sound about the title, Songs from the 
Dramatists, which seems to carry us at once, and without 
effort, back to the golden days of Elizabeth, when ladies who 
could spell but indifferently talked in poetry, and Flanders’ wars 
and South-sea El Dorados were the common topics of society. 
No Dictionaries of Mythology and Biography, those royal roads 
to ‘ The tale of Troy divine, had as yet been traced through the 
virgin soil of classic antiquity, and the woes of Agamemnon and 
Priam claimed precedence of the deeds of the ‘ Round Table’ and 
Robin Hood, in the legendary lore of a people deducing its 
historical descent from Brute the Trojan. It is because these 
songs, as the dramas whence they are taken, reflect the peculiar 
tone of national sentiment that we so highly prize them; not 
merely because they furnish curious monuments of an epoch the 
chief glory of our annals. It is that, although the especial 
offspring of one phase in our history, we can sympathize with 
their general spirit, and recognise in them the same character of 
feeling, which, allowing for the change of circumstances, stirs us 
now. Nor was the setting alien to the requirements of such a 
tone in the literature, with its then blended freshness and rugged- 
ness of originality. It is not the language of the common life 
of the period, as exhibited in the dialogue, nor yet is it the 
language of Chaucer, much less Spenser's courtly style, which 
contains the secret of their melody. The explanation must be 
sought in the circumstances of their origin, and the place they 
occupy in literature. 

It was in the reigns of Elizabeth and James that our language 
was gradually refined down to the supple instrument which we 
now find it. We have only to consider for a moment any author 
of the immediately preceding period ; for instance, Latimer, or 
Sir Thomas More, fresh and vigorous as their style may be, by 
the side of the writers of Charles the First’s age, to be at once 
persuaded that some great change had intervened. But this was 
not a silent revolution effected ‘by the gradual and imperceptible 
innovation of manners; by the heightened elegance and magnifi- 
cence of the court and nobility. Courtiers had, doubtless, talked 
as freely and fluently in the palaces of the two first Tudors as 
in the dilettante circles of the last. We might have gone on 
for ever using the dialect of our ancestors of four hundred 
years ago, had not the peculiar energy of that reign and epoch 
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roused a power—that of literature, and, more especially, of the 
drama—to image thie life of the times, and all their many-sided 
influences. While armadas were battling upon the English 
seas, while the brave sailors of Devon were traversing oceans 
and forests with equal intrepidity in the pride of patriotism and 
the eagerness of mercantile enterprise, when those struggles 
and adventures demanded expression to satisfy the sympathies of 
those who had now unbuckled their armour or who had not yet 
proved it, the only voice in which they, or the sentiments which 
have ever been their only genuine origin, could reach the hearts 
of the countrymen of the actors was that of their native tongue. 
And a noble, soul-breathing old language had that always been; fit 
to express the various thoughts and affections of toiling men. 
No land need be ashamed of the language in which Chaucer wrote, 
or of the sons who framed it. But such a tongue was not for 
the common herd of writers to manage. It was like Ulysses’ 
bow, a glory for the halls of kings, but a mere pomp and show 
for meaner mortals; useless for the every-day necessities of 
humanity. The new feelings and aspirations which breathed 
forth in England from the days of Elizabeth needed freer and 
readier expression. They could not wait for a heaven-born 
poet to persuade the rude Spartan lyre, with its seven poor 
strings, to utter the throbbings of the numberless chords of the 
human heart. The spirit of innovation could not now be 
checked by the exile of a Timotheus; for the rebel was in the 
hearts of all. Noble and peasant, the burglar with bis Spanish 
Main venture, and the adventurer with visions of plunder and glory 
in the fabulous marts of Peru, all required a voice for their half- 
understood hopes and prayers. All were eager to hear. What 
wonder, then, that many should be ready to interpret? As the 
demand, such always will be the supply. The requirements of 
the market will soon discover fresh stores of material and 
mightier machinery. It was from their hands English came 
forth versatile as the language of common life, that the Saxon 
and Norman became compounded once and for all into one. 
These two changes proceeded simultaneously. The French 
archaisms of Spenser, and the ‘ linked sweetness long drawn out’ 
of Hooker's learned style, where the depth of the thought har- 
monizes so entirely with the full richness of the periods, were 
equally opposed to the modern terminology and straightforward 
earnestness of the Elizabethan dramatists. It could not have 
been otherwise. The drama, to be worth anything, and not the 
plaything of the antiquary, must be national. It must appeal 
to the hearts and prejudices of the people, or it will not be worth 
studying in the closet. But, to achieve this popularity, the 
G2 
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Songs from the Dramatists. 


medium of the popular language is indispensable. Thus, the 
‘Eschylean morsels from the grand Homeric banquet’ were 
passed by with the superciliousness of ignorance in favour of the 
conversational idioms of Sophocles and Euripides ; and notwith- 
standing all that has been said of the straining after effect in 
Shakespeare, give a modern gentleman Hamlet's mind and Lear's 
misfortunes, and we might, in the calmness of bystanders, wonder 
at bursts of seeming bombast equal to those of any heroes of the 
drama. Itisin the degree of passion, not the peculiarity of 
idiom or style, that his characters are distinguished from per- 
sonages of the present hour. 

But, though necessity and use had thus, by the instrumentality 
of the dramatists, assimilated the language of books to that of 
life, we must not suppose that the originators of the change 
handled the new engine with the same dexterity as their suc- 
cessors. There was yet a need of fashioning and shaping the 
instrument to the hand, not simply of selecting one from an 
assortment already prepared. It was the very rudeness, as it 
were, which at once tints the drama of the first age with its 
air of quaintness and originality, and overshadows it with an 
occasional semblance of ruggedness. This must be charged to 
the fact, that the poets guilty of it had to choose between the 
office of weeders and stone-pickers in the old track, or the glory 
of pioneers through the vast and unexplored forest. But even 
this apology who would dare to proffer in behalf of the dialogues 
of Shakespeare or Jonson? Such, indeed, is the similarity 
between the modern language of passion and energy and 
theirs, that we never even pause to admire the narrowness of 
the interval. The trivial differences strike the mind more than 
the general resemblances. 

But when we have once stepped forth from the open high- 
way of the dialogue into the bye-paths of the interspersed lyrics, 
all is changed in the outward garb and vesture of language. 
Only there still breathes a sort of inner sense beneath the altered 
surface recalling the spirit of the story. It is this harmony of 
the songs with the business of the play which furnishes the most 
uniform characteristic of these lyrics from the old dramas. They 
are now sweet as honey of Hymettus, now homely in the ex- 
treme. But in this they never fail, that the sparkling or the rude 
rhymes help forward the plot, and throw into clearer light and 
shadow the features of its character. But this effect seems not 
to have been definitely proposed by the author. With the rapidity 
of composition, and even of life of that day, there was no time 
for careful thought and elaboration. The poet composed in a 
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erowd. He could not unite two persons at once, the man of the 
world and the man of study and meditation. Thus forced to 
identify himself wholly, or not at all, with the creatures of his 
fancy, he could not well avoid, writing in this spirit, working out 
a character true and actual. But its grandeur and completeness 
could not but differ with the grandeur and perfection of the 
writer's self, the original, of whose substance it was formed. So, 
too, with the songs flowing forth spontaneously. They were 
not, with but few exceptions, separate from the body of the 
drama. But, as at times men cease to act, and for a moment 
only think and feel, so do these lyrics represent the naturally 
occurring intervals of meditation upon the action. It is an 
essential of their nature that they should assist in promoting the 
catastrophe. But this might be effected in two ways; either the 
individual characters illustrated by the agency of a song reveal- 
ing the hidden principles and reasons of their conduct, or the 
general effect designed to be produced summed up and fore- 
shadowed by the spirit of a lyric. 

The ease and facility manifested by Shakespeare in the 


management of either variety of dramatic song-writing evince - 


above all things the oneness of his nature, the condensation 
of all the highest attributes of humanity into the character of 
poet. Where the sweet sentiment would naturally find utterance ; 
where the gaiety of temperament does in actual men gush forth, 
there we listen to him with the subtlest art, the instinct of a 
most refined mind, ‘ warbling his native wood-notes wild.’ One 
can almost hear the echo of the aerial music in Milton's ear :— 


‘Come unto the yellow sands, 
And then take hands : 

Courtesied when you have, and kissed, 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly here and there ; 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear.’ 


Or the more pensive melody :— 


‘ Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall we see 
No enemy. 

But winter aa rough weather.’ 


As under the inspiration of a kindred soul he sung thus of his 
great master. 
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And then, to turn from the gentle cynicism of the banished 
Duke's sylvan court, or Ariel's ethereal farewell :— 


‘Where the bee sucks there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie. 
There I couch when owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.’ 


To the Midsummer Night's Dream, or Macbeth, how strange 
is that power whereby the poet, when in the one the continuous 
lyrical flow of the drama, and in the other the hurrying of the 
plot on to the terrible issue, permits no pause in the action, or 
exhaustion in the attention, glides or rises without effort into 
the Fairies’ 
* Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 

Never harm, nor spell, nor charm, 

Come our lonely lady nigh ; 

So, good night with lullaby.’ 


Or the fearful dialogue of the witches’ spell-song. 

The only poet who can compare with Shakespeare, his superior 
oftentimes in honeyed sweetness—though how far behind in 
vivacity of individualization and definite appropriateness of 
imagery—is Fletcher, if to him be truly ascribed the majority in 
number and merit of the songs passing under his and Beaumont’s 
names. Shakespeare never wrote anything more beautiful than 
the song to Melancholy in the Woman Hater :— 


‘Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly! 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If men were wise to see ’t 
But only melancholy, 
Oh sweetest melancholy. 
Welcome, folded arms, and fixéd eyes, 
A sight that piercing mortifies, 
A look that’s fastened to the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound, 
Fountain-heads, and pathless groves, 
Places that pale passion loves, 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are safely lodged, save bats and owls ; 
A midnight bell, a parting groan ; 
These are the sounds we feed upon, 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley; 
Nothing ’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy,’ 
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Or what more stirring and life-like than The Battle of Pelusium. 
But it would be vain pretending to select beauties from a poet 
shining, it is true, with a radiance less tempered and serene than 
Shakespeare, but even yet more lavish of song—a very prodigal in 
melody. How boundless a mine of bright clustering imagery and 
delicate perceptions have we in The Faithful Shepherdess, a para- 
dise indeed of dainty devices, from which Milton did not disdain 
to borrow not only fancies but spirit, richly though he has repaid 
us the debt with Comus. It is absolutely weighed down and 
encumbered with sweetness, so that it is hard sometimes to dis- 
entangle the thread of sentiment from the maze of its garniture. 
Yet the genius of the author remains free and unshackled. He 
can, when he pleases, emerge at once from the tropical luxuriance 
of fancy in a lyric as ‘simple in neatness’ as a Greek choral 
song :— 
I. 
‘ Sing his praises that doth keep 
Our flocks from harm, 
Pan, the father of our sheep ; 
And, arm in arm, 

Tread we softly in a round, 

Whilst the hollow neighbouring ground 

Fills the music with her sound. 


Il. 
Pan, oh great god Pan, to thee 
Thus do we sing! 
Thou that keep’st us chaste and free 
As the young spring ; 
Ever be thy honour spoke, 
From that place the morn is broke, 
To that place day doth unyoke !’ 


But in fertility of imagination, though perhaps the first, Fletcher 
is but one of several. In one quality, that of pathos, he stands 
by himself. It is a melancholy reflection that intellectual deve- 
lopment, promoted, as it must often be, by the impulse of a 
foreign literature, is apt to acquire the graces of refinement at the 
cost of a genuine sensibility, which must always be national. In 
the days of Elizabeth such seems to have been the tendency of 
the Italian school, as shown in our dramatic lyrics. Tenderness 
and deep feeling are perceptible enough throughout the old ballad 
poetry. It is manifested perpetually in the tragedy. But even 
the intellect of Shakespeare could not reconcile the novel and 
polished form of the lyric with the spirit and substance of what 
had in former days supplied its place. There might be pathos in 
the ballad, and grace and elegance in the song. But, except 
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Fletcher, no one could be found able to combine the highest 
qualities of each. What can be more sweetly subdued than this 
from The Maid’s Tragedy :— 


‘Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew ; 

Maidens, willow branches bear ; 
Say, I died true. 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth !’ 

Or again than this :— 

‘Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan, 
Sorrow calls no time that’s gone : 
Violets plucked the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again ; 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully ; 
Fate’s hidden ends eyes cannot see; 
Joys as winged dreams fly fast ; 
Why should sadness longer last ? 
Grief is but a wound to woe; 
Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no mo.’ 


How every word accords with the sense; how the flow of the 
verse seems steeped in musical pensiveness! We can readily 
understand, after reading these lines, the common tales of 
Fletcher and Beaumont’s inseparable friendship. The heart of 
the man who could write thus must have been penetrated with 
true and innate tenderness. 

No such traditions (but rather the contrary) render the bio- 
graphy of Ben Jonson amiable. His was a mind of less balanced, 
though equally susceptible temperament. But for a fine rich 
accompaniment to the action, and sometimes, though without 
aught of discord, a sudden, but well toned-down contrast to it, 
his lyrics are almost unrivalled. Take, for instance, Echo's 
dirge for Narcissus :— 

‘Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears ; 
Yet slower, yet, O faintly gentle springs: 
List to the heavy part the music bears ; 
Woe weeps out her division when she sings. 
Droop herbs and flowers ; 
Fall grief in showers, 
Our beauties are not ours; 
e me snow upon some craggy 

Drop, drop, i 

Since nature’s pride is now a withered daffodil.’ 
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hest How reluctantly, yet with what dignity, the verse moves on. 
this But his songs are, to a much greater degree than Fletcher's, 
beside the story. Neither Fletcher's nor Shakespeare's could be 
abstracted from their plays without a sensible dismemberment and 
void. We should at once feel that something was wanting which 
should in the nature of things be there. As Professor Owen is 
able from the scant relics of some antediluvian animal to recon- 
struct in theory the entire creature, so would the reader of 
refined taste regret, and the poet imagine, though scarcely supply, 
the missing burst of lyric melody. But it is not so with Jonson. 
The songs of his two greatest contemporaries must ever be con- 
templated as dramatic lyrics. They are, where sweet at all, per- 
fectly sweet, mere gusts of melody; and would charm, though 
each the sole fragment of its play. Fletcher's may perhaps often 
too much encroach on the territories of the blank verse dialogue, 
as in the delicious monotony of The Faithful Shepherdess. Yet 
even then they are all beautiful, viewed by themselves; how 
much more so, when flowing forth at each pause and change of 
the action. The lyrics of Jonson are appendages to the 
dialogue, graceful accompaniments when the attention is ex- 
hausted, but of little service for the producing on the sensibilities 
the effect required by the catastrophe. Take them away, and we 


the should certainly experience less pleasure from the whole compo- 

lily sition, but yet without the consciousness of a void. Shakespeare 
of and Fletcher were ever ready to break forth with song. Give 

of but a loophole for the poetic feeling, and it darts forth. The 

ith springs of poetry in Jonson were deeper below the surface. The 

_ draught was sweet as any, but had to be drawn up with pain and 

io- labour in preparation for the thirst. The lyric, at least such is 

od, the effect, was born first; and then the occasion for its display 
ch expected or made. Take the song to Silvia :— 

ut 

it, 

8 ‘Who is Silvia? What is she 


That all our swains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she, 

The heavens such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


Il. 


Is she kind as she is fair ? 
For beauty lives with kindness : 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 
To help him of his blindness ; 

And being helped inhabits there. 
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Tit. 
Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing, 
Upon the dull earth dwelling ; 
To her let us garlands bring.’ 


Now compare this with Jonson’s hymn to Diana :— 


* Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair 
State in wonted manner keep : 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 
Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close: 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 
Lay thy bow of pearl aside, 
And thy crystal shining quiver ; 
Give unto thy flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever : 
Thou that makest a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright.’ 


Not that there is anything stiff or constrained in Jonson's rhythm, 
but only an air of queenly dignity and reserve befitting the lofti- 
ness of the theme. Still there is in Shakespeare's lines an easy 
sway which makes us listen yet, when the speaker has longer 
been silent. 

But if we complain of the lyrics of Jonson as not sufficiently 
connected with the business of the drama, as rather finely wrought 
poems than dramatic songs, the reverse of this charge will still 
more literally apply to very many of the verses contained in this 
volume. In truth, we feel surprised at first, on being left free to 
stray in a maze of songs culled from the very garden of English 
poesy, at the triteness and pointlessness of so large a proportion. 
The process and gradual growth of the belief is hard to be 
explained ; but, however that may be, few who love the sources of 
‘pure English undefiled’ can resist the intuitive thought that 
‘songs from the dramatists’ must be a very wilderness of beauties, 
wherein all the poetic life of those great old names, the spring and 
origin of our literature, is garnered and summed up. It is not 
deeply meditated sentiment, or gushes of pathos which we look 
for from the Elizabethan school. The cold glitter of the intellect, 
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sparkling fancies, and the prettinesses of poetical metaphysics, 
seem the natural property and wealth of the contemporaries of 
Sir Philip Sidney and the Euphuists ; while amid the sweet tink- 
ling melody of musical ‘ concetti’ yet sounding in the imagina- 
tion, as their peculiar characteristic, ever rings the harmonious 
wild echo of Ariel’s songs. But, alas! the ‘ wood-notes’ of Shake- 
speare and Fletcher, or the more stately and composed eloquence 
of Jonson and Shirley, are no spell charming the entire age. 
‘Elizabethan,’ in our fancy, appears to confer a title to melody 
and imagination, a kind of patent of nobility among the multi- 
tudes of aspirant bards. But, on reviewing the actual productions 
of the gifted era, the sad and general truth reveals itself that 
then, as now, around the great chiefs of poetry there will always 
be found to spring up a thick undergrowth of far inferior minds. 
No Milton ever can arise ‘ unconscious of the sacred fire, or need 
the kindling spark from the genius of a constellation of bards to 
summon him to his high destiny. Peculiar attributes, such as 
those possessed by really great and born poets, must work them- 
selves into life and sight. Such men, if not poets, will have the 
nobler aspect of their nature wasted (its grandeur resulting mainly 
from the concentration of all the fine attributes on the one pur- 
suit), however brilliant the effects of the master-energy which 
generally inspires them, as our own Milton. But for its very 
choicest gifts to be neglected and lost is against the elementary 
laws of nature. What should we not have lost had not Burns 
struggled into glory, or rather, can we imagine it possible for him 
never to have emerged, but lived and died an energetic but unsuc- 
cessful cottar? But, although this may be the truth, and indeed 
is demonstrated to be so, by the difficulties and vexations through 
which the really mighty ones of poetry have fought their way to 
its uppermost seats, it is a belief and doctrine true only of the 
chiefs and princes of song. All that is true demands expression, 
and, especially, what is true and beautiful in the human mind. 
From that source is derived the character of beauty to everything 
else in nature. That only do we think beautiful which we love, 
and love implies some emotion of the sensibilities. The mind 
then gifted with quick sympathies and ready fancy is necessarily 
poetical, though not so necessarily claiming, as its proper title, 
to be characterized as that of a poet. It may in process of time 
be developed into poetry, or it may only (and is not that 
reward enough ?) serve to water and enrich the possessor's whole 
life, to be an unseen and untraceable influence for good on the 
lives of his associates. Such are the minds which we find per- 
suaded by the contagion of great genius to discover voice and 
utterance for the feelings which would otherwise have spent 
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themselves, not in vain, in action and thought. They exist in all 
ages, but need the master-mind or great events to rouse them 
into activity, and when so roused give to the era the character of 
poetical. Without the leader they might never perhaps have 
been discovered, but yet more certainly, without favourable 
circumstances to allow of their obeying the impulse, their age, 
though illuminated by the one Shakespeare, would not have shed 
forth on succeeding times the glow and lustre which have made 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James the golden epochs of song. 
They are like the moon and stars lacking all original light, but 
fitted by the constitution of their being to receive and give back 
some little of the brightness playing upon them. And is not this a 
theory best suited to the dignity of humanity? We cannot love 
and admire poetry without almost a feeling of humiliation at the 
thought that there is no more of the substance and elements out 
of which poets are made than reveals itself in the few who have 
actually attained the name. It is no mere accident which hinders 
the rise into fame of more, but rather the force of auspicious 
circumstances called accident which shapes and fashions the fine- 
ness and moral beauty of nature in so many into perceptible 
lineaments. 

So was it with the majority of the companions and rivals of 
the three we have especially distinguished. Their poetic spark 
was fanned into a flame by the example and emulation of con- 
temporary genius, and has learnt to glow with kindred light. 
We must not therefore find matter of complaint in the inferiority 
of the many to the few. The glory of the period is, that the 
descent from the highest to the lowest is so gradual. But the 
general character of the age is scarcely to be accounted for 
from the emulation merely of one or two great men; no, not 
even from the unconscious imitation (for the records of the 
time seem often to point to an ignorance of the to us so manifest 
supremacy). There must have existed some predisposing cir- 
cumstances which no doubt influenced and stirred the minds of 
the masters themselves. In all there is a vein of gold—finer and 
deeper in some than others, but so general, so much more uni- 
versal than can be discerned in the productions of those whom 
the ordinary spirit of their works proves to have been their equals 
in mediocrity of genius, in other times, that we are natually led 
to suspect some hidden force, and violence, as it were, of circum- 
stances drawing in, and transmuting into a higher order of being 
the feelings lying within the influence of this flame. Their poems 
are at once of too mean a rank for the works of powerful minds, 
and lighted up with flashes of too evident and pure inspiration 
for their apparent origin. Shakespeare and his rare compeers 
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touch, it is true, at many points, especially in the lyrics, those of 
far lower rank among their contemporaries. This is the pecu- 
liarity of the literature of the age that there did exist such an 
occasional affinity both of rudeness and beauty between minds 
generally so apart. But still, the difference of kind is ever 
making itself perceptible. The caliph’s unconscious frown of 
command from his disguise, and the native rusticity of Abul 
Hasan on his throne, are in either case perpetually peeping out. 
Now, allowing that the mass of poetic talent, in action or passive, 
in the same race and land is probably nearly the same at diffe- 
rent periods, however clear it may be that some eras are prolific 
in, as others are well-nigh destitute of, commanding genius—that 
sort of genius which, confined to no particular epoch, is the 
heritage of all times alike, such as was the genius of Homer and 
Plato, and of Shakespeare and Cervantes in modern days,—we are 
at once thrown back upon the influence of circumstances for an 
explanation of the especial brilliancy and sweetness of the band 
of poets we have under review. And if circumstances have any 
influence or effect, what a mighty power must those of that period 
have exerted over the intellectual development! In these times 
there may be whole ebbs and flows of circumstances changing 
the current of a nation’s blood, yet scarcely influencing or felt by 
entire classes of men. Empires may totter to their foundations 
in the east, and that by the might of our arms, and to the aggran- 
dizement of our glory and increase of our luxury; great deeds 
may be doing in the remote angles of Europe, destined to affect 
the basis of the prosperity of future generations: yet men whose 
treasure is the main engine at work, and whose countrymen’s 
blood is being poured out like water in the cause, can still either 
neglect the matter altogether, or regard and cherish it simply as 
a pleasing excitement, or the necessary furniture of conversation. 
Even the course of feeling and thought in a nation may gradually 
change, and new phases of manners be adopted, yet the effect of 
the innovation not be perceived below certain strata of society. 
The influence will be palpable enough in the habits and character 
of succeeding generations, but unobserved by those present at 
the gradual process. It was not so when these men wrote. So- 
ciety had not then lost completely its spirit of feudal graduation 
- and subordination. Touch the pulse of one order, and the sensa- 
tion vibrated along the nerves of all. Nor had kingdoms then 
been so harmoniously balanced as never to jar to the extinction 
of the weaker but the stronger felt the convulsion. The harmony 
of the system of nations has now given the individual a licence of 
neutrality in national interests. Then the independence of each 
people on all confirmed and necessitated the dependence of the 
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citizen on the state. The consequences were evident. Each 
individual was forced to take interest in the issue of a national 
struggle when the gain or loss was certainly to be experienced 
by himself. War was in that age no school of politeness and 
chivalry. The selfish conscientiousness of bigotry on the one 
hand, and the knowledge that liberty of action and thought, that 
safety of life and reputation, were at stake on the other, roused 
in the hearts of both nations all the energy of which their nature 
was capable. We are often told that the reigns of Charles and 
Philip sowed the seeds of Spanish decay, whose harvest the latter 
helped himself to reap. That may be, and probably is, true; but 
no less certain is it that the grand and ecumenical aims of both 
monarchs, short-sighted and impure as was the policy of the son, 
fostered into sudden maturity the genius which the exhaustion 
arising from such unnatural efforts so greatly helped to curtail 
and obstruct. The same cause, great objects and corresponding 
zeal in the prosecution of them, which wrought such results in the 
literature of Spain—which have made that literature, with its one 
brief epoch, as rich or richer than that of almost any other nation 
in Europe—had a like effect upon our own land. There were the 
open plottings of Romanism summed up in the dark hostility of 
Philip—not merely the enmity of ambition, which may perhaps 
be even generous and paternal, its object once attained, but the 
bitterness of foiled hatred to sovereign and subject; and, side by 
side with this danger, ever finding expression in perpetual con- 
spiracies and the presence of the imprisoned Queen of Scots, were 
the hopes and aspirations after adventures strange and glorious 
as those of romance, made realities by the achievements of men 
like Hawkins, and Frobisher, and Cavendish. Thence, without 
a struggle, spontaneously awoke literature. It became the 
national organ of the newly excited energies. But this is all 
that literature, or certainly that poetry, can expect from great 
public crises. The effect in nature is not necessarily like its 
cause; nor must the poet, who has been called forth by and 
gained an audience from the glories or misfortunes of his country, 
hope to find his powers, of consequence, adapted to chronicle like 
events. Even though he himself discovered in his own mind 
such sympathy of power, it does not follow that those topics will 
be most eagerly listened to with which men’s daily actions and 
anxieties are concerned. Men need to be at a distance, to have 
a vantage point, before they can properly appreciate present times, 
events, or feelings; and, besides, engrossed as they are with one 
ape subject, their minds often need exercise and expression 
or other and different faculties. Consider the literature of Spain 
when Spain was a worthy rival of England. No great epics on 
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the fall of empires and kings then appear to have held the popular 
ear. Comedies, bright easy pictures of every-day manners, and 
country idyls by courtiers and generals—as Mendoza, the tyrant 
of Sienna—were the books of that day and land. ‘The cause in 
which we were engaged was that of patriotism, which appeals to 
and enlists all the affections of the soul,—not of conquest, which 
only stirs some. Thus the turmoil of war and the clashing of 
states had a louder voice in the literature of England than in 
that of Spain. The entire nation was up and doing, and in the 
pauses of action demanded the image and echo of action, the 
countless emotions of tragedy. But there were here, as in the 
Peninsula, cravings other than could be so satisfied, which 
required gratification. The mass of the audience had not 
hazarded their lives in the South Sea or the Flanders wars. For 
the bold western mariners the very excitement of enterprise was 
sufficient. Their captains themselves we never hear of as asso- 
ciated with the names of our great dramatists. But it was the 
whole people, those who looked on, and went about, like the 
Athenians of old, seeking continually for news, news, as well as 
the men who fought and sailed, who required excitement, and 
that for every faculty of their nature. Such a demand was 
enough to call forth every fragment of genius—if, indeed, genius 
be separable, and not something leavening the whole organization. 
They wrote who would never else have written, and felt their 
minds elevated with unwonted imagination. But, though they 
might execute scenes of high dramatic interest, they were not 
therefore poets. Men in a state of excitement cannot avoid being 
unconsciously good and just actors. Give them the power of 
composition, and the ability to choose for delineation the really 
striking features of the position, and the dramatic sketch is pro- 
duced. It is not essential that they should feel themselves raised 
above their proper nature. When everything around is in a state 
of change, as it was then, no change is perceived. But the sub- 
limation of the people and kingdom did not extend to the 
implanting new faculties in their writers. It raised and refined 
the existing ones, but could not give those of which no germs 
existed. 

Whence, then, the universal poetic feeling of the songs, the 
grace and luxuriance of their imagery? We can understand the 
origin of the popular craving, but not its ready gratification. It 
cannot be explained directly by the abundance of life in the age, 
the extent of history pressed into that short period, which ends 
the transition-era from the middle ages to modern times. To 
that operating directly on the authors we trace the bold con- 
ceptions and distinct characters of the dialogue. But the in- 
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fluence of a course of striking events is not to be estimated solely 
by its direct effects, especially in the literature of a country. 
The vanity of the victors in the national games of Greece con- 
spiring with the necessities of the poet and the spirit of flattery 
to the Julian House, produced the grand Odes of Pindar and 
the Epic of Virgil. But critics, with justice, delight to track the 

owers and instincts of the writers working their way, amid the 
plaudits of the stadium and the alarm of battles, to the valleys 
and glancing streams of Enna, or the dewy meadows of Mantua. 
It was this very contrast of the matters of public interest (though 
thence arose the taste for literature) with the latent aspirations 
of a poetic disposition, which carried our dramatists, in the inter- 
vals of the plot, to discourse of ‘Spring, the sweet spring, the 
year’s pleasant king,’ and the lark’s ‘silver leer-a-leer. How re- 
dolent of the harmony of birds is the song from the Alexander 
and Campaspe of that prime deviser of courtly compliments, 
Lyly :-— ; 
og ‘ What bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 

O ’tis the ravished nightingale. 

Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu, she cries, 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Brave prick song! who is’t now we hear ? 

None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 

Now at heaven’s gates she claps her wings, 

The morn not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat, 

Poor robin redbreast tunes his note ; 

Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing, 

Cuckoo to welcome in the spring! 

Cuckoo to welcome in the spring!’ 


It almost reconciles us to his dainty euphuism, if such could 
sometimes be its fruits. 

But to resume, we must not endeavour to derive such a fair 
result from one cause alone, and that indirect. The character of 
the every-day life of the poets, doubtless, had its share in the 
conferring such a taste and power. Unhappily, no very full re- 
cords remain, or were thought worth preserving, of the authors . 
in that fruitful era of sounding names. Yet we know enough to 
justify us in comparing their habits with those of the wits of 
Charles II. and Anne’s reigns. In both periods there was the 
same publicity of life, the same absence of repose. But this was 
no idiosyncrasy of the poet. Men, at both periods, separated by 
the grave, studious interval of the Commonwealth, lived with, 
and in sight of their fellows. The classes of society were, how- 
ever, more carefully distinguished in the prior period. Dryden, 
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Addison, and Pope, the despots of town wit and erudition, were 
courted and caressed, the first fitfully perhaps, by nobles and 
aspiring authors alike. Men of rank and wealth in that day, 
were zealous for the honours, as well of authorship as of patron- 
age; and Congreve, Gay, and Foote were followed and admired 
in courtly circles, not professionally only. This is the palmy 
day of literature, when its chiefs are respected and venerated as 
the high-priests of a powerful mystery, not merely looked upon 
with supercilious curiosity as dexterous mountebanks, or the 
paid professors of an art which the spectators deem they intuitively 
understand, and can practise with gentlemanly awkwardness. 
What a strange blank there is in the historical memoirs of the 
time respecting the galaxy of poetic talent, which has illus- 
trated the crown of Elizabeth more than the repulsed armada! 
The mighty names in the literature of the Restoration, and subse- 
quent periods, echo through history as loudly and often as those 
of generals and statesmen. Often, the two characters are united 
with no divided halo. But we cannot even imagine Burleigh 
inviting to the council board the laborious industry of Jonson ; 
and we know that Bacon was suffered to languish while his Essays 
were the admiration of Europe, and his title to promotion ridi- 
culed, compared with the claims of Robert Cecil's statesman-craft. 
Whenever literature flourishes, it must needs be that many, in 
the lower ranks, are poor and despised, sometimes justly, sometimes 
not. The more prosperous any pursuit, the more eager will be 
the press, and the less calmly discussed the real hope of success. 
But, at all events, it must have been some consolation to the 
literary men of Anne’s reign, and still more, perhaps, of our own 
time, to belong to a profession whose chiefs ranked with the 
chiefs of their country, and whose skill and fame were emulated 
by men born to the dignities to which literature, for them, had 
been the rugged path. But the player and playwriter, sometimes 
the same person, were, in spite of the poetical fervours of Glori- 
ana’s court, alike contemned by the men of rank and office. 
Spenser might be the chief ornament and plaything of the palace, 
though even him the Lord-Treasurer let pine and starve in use- 
less solicitations for payment of just debts. Sir Philip Sidney 
might, without derogation to his knighthood, meditate the charms 
of courtly rusticity. But both carefully avoided being 
merely popular writers, %.e., suffering the energies of the nation 
to inspire their spirit and dictate to their pen. There were two 
perfectly distinct aspects of life in the kingdom, that of the court, 
as a court, and that of the people, as champion of Protestantism 
against Spain, and, in that capacity, bravely headed by queen 
and nobles. And in truth, if the romance of chivalry ever could 
NO. XLV. H 
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be realised, the sovereign of such a nation, with such cares, and 
so nobly borne, might be pardoned the fervid fancy that the days 
of King Arthur were not yet past for ever. But within that 
charmed circle it could not be expected that the multitude whose 
hands did the work, and saw the roughness and stern unpictu- 
resqueness of the machinery, should enter. They could not live 
a double life, of illusion or allegory and of reality, and they 
needed men who could speak to their hearts in their own 
language. 

It was, doubtless, in a great measure, this dependance of the 
dramatists upon the body of the nation that has given the cos- 
mopolite character, independent of any one age, to their produc- 
tions. The dramatists of Charles II. and Queen Anne’s reigns 
were the oracles of their own, but no subsequent period; for 
this reason, that it was the tone of the higher ranks of society 
with whom they lived, and whose manners, though partly formed 
by them, necessarily reacted on the teachers, which they caught 
up and delighted in. But the spirit and character of a nation at 
large cannot change so as to leave no trace behind. Succeed- 
ing generations must be the lineal descendants of any preceding 
one, if viewed in its completeness. The fashions of a particular 
rank come and go at the caprice of seemingly accidental circum- 
stances. Fortunately for us and their own fame, it was not 
these fashions, forced by the vanity or infection of fellowship, or, 
further, the necessity of writing according to the taste of their 
chief patrons, forced upon their successors in the drama, which 
prevailed when the school of Shakespeare and his compeers made 
its appearance. From their writing for the people at large, and 
living after their habits, flowed that clear bright vigour of style 
and manifest reflection of a national spirit which so attracts us 
in the polite literature of that time—a national spirit, for there is 
something in a style which at once marks it as national, or as 
sectarian. It is not to be expected that what pleases all should 
perfectly delight every individual. On the contrary, that work 
which is the bosom companion of any small section of persons, 
though possessed of more than average sense and taste, is certain 
not to be rightly classed among national works. People are 
commonly more charmed with what fits into the narrow corners 
and angles of their nature, than with what carries the common 
affections of the mind by storm. But however the very uni- 
versality of such as Shakespeare and Milton, as compared 
with other most sweet poets, ¢.g., Shelley and Keats, may be 
adverse to their sole engrossment of the hearts of many reading, 
and thinking, and feeling men, it is what has made them the 
guides and friends of the mass of their countrymen.. For this 
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merit the Elizabethan dramatists were indebted to their station 
and lives, which made them no fondlings of the great, but left 
them exposed to the open air and certain inspiration of national 
feeling. Still, while their living with the people caused them to 
sympathise with them, and gave freshness and simplicity of 
feeling to the songs, as it produced the boldness and breadth of 
sentiment we so admire in the dialogue, it would be paradoxical 
(considering the kind of humour appreciated by the populace) to 
trace thither their extreme delicacy and refinement of thought 
and language. 

There are, in fact, few subjects on which one’s opinion is more 
inclined to waver and change than the real merit of these lyrics. 
Not that the judgment is ever doubtful ; when pronounced, for its 
decisiveness, it seems final and certain. In respect to all poems, 
our love and admiration is, from its very nature, veering and 
inconstant. The very truthfulness and value of the esteem con- 
sists in its being the genuine expression of the feelings which 
must necessarily, in accordance with the then temper of the mind, 
sometimes refuse acquiescence in the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely. But, in the case of most poems, how- 
ever cold the sympathy may occasionally be, however certain 
even the reluctance of attention, there will yet remain the 
deliberate sentiment of approval of the genius displayed, and often 
some intellectual warmth of admiration. The peculiarity of these, 
on the contrary, is, that they allow no neutrality of feeling or 
judgment as to their merits. They are pleasing or displeasing. 
When the heart is not moved, the critical faculties are not called 
into play, unless to condemn. Much, undoubtedly, of this 
exceptional quality finds explanation in the comparatively 
unformed state of the English language and literature. Our 
language had not as yet acquired that fatal facility which enables 
it now to run round and imply a sentiment without any distinct 
consciousness either in the poet or his reader. Bards in that day 
still ‘ lisped in numbers,’ and were forced to use care in interpret- 
ing the thought into the expression. Neither the one nor the 
other might, perhaps, be of any great force or power; yet they 
could not fail to be given and received at their true value. Every 
verse in these early poems has an emphasis, the absence of which 
constitutes so perceptible a deficiency in our minor writers, 
otherwise, as poets (though scarcely as shrewd observers of the 
character) endowed with no less ability. Wedo not mean that 
the language of the dramatic song-writers is always simple and 
chastened. The architecture of the same period and Lyly’s 
Euphuisms reveal a tendency whose effects are manifest even in 
this volume. 
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All the lyrical poetry in our collection, certainly at least 
precedent to the Restoration, is marked by a display of trite 
metaphors and worn-out commonplaces from the classics, enough 
to stock a Lempriere. It is curious, in this point of view, to 
compare them with the less educated writers of later times. The 
same blemishes and offences against simplicity will be found to 
be most conspicuous in them also; partly from the same cause, 
though modified in its effects by the difference of circumstances. 
Neither had power to remedy the defect by a comparison with 
a higher standard of excellence. As long as literature con- 
tinues objective, which will naturally be the first stage, but few 
words or phrases, and those colloquial, will be required for the 
exigencies of composition. Narrative, and the habit of remark- 
ing the main features in any action necessary for its description, 
are essential to human society, even in its first elements. Hence 
must be explained the early growth of ballad poetry, which is 
ever of this type. But when civilization has left the higher order 
of minds leisure to cultivate the habit of reflecting on the inner 
constitution, and given the many opportunity of satisfying a 
natural curiosity in the following of their guidance through such 
questions, the want of means of appropriate expression is at once 
felt, and attempts made to supply it. When, however, the taste 
has been for a long time in course of gratification, there will be 
amassed a floating capital of expression for such ideas, with a 
certain shadowy meaning attaching to them, and ready for their 
use whose experience has not sufficed to discover for themselves 
directly. But the manifest clumsiness and vagueness so visible 
in the minor authors of the modern subjective school can be 
discriminated from the awkwardness of these lyrists, in that the 
rudeness and repetitions by the latter of the same and that no 
elaborate image, seem to have arisen from the obligation on them 
to search out and adapt the phrase to the feeling in the hurry of 
a never long-premeditated composition, rather than, as in the 
former case, from the carelessness incidental to the right of entry 
to the great modern repository of poetic and metaphysical 
diction. This consideration serves, in some degree, to account 
for the diversity of feeling in different persons of taste, or even 
the same at different times, respecting the merits of these songs. 
Look at their authors as men writing under the same advantages 
with modern poets, and they appear but dull and dim by the side 
of the brilliancy of Moore; and their metaphors and similes as 
palling and effete as the frequent ekings out by him, in the 
indolence of power, of a prosaic thought or its negation. But 
then, if possible, so abstract the mind from its literary experiences 
as to judge the poem on its own merits, in short, from the 
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standing point of a contemporary, and the wonder at the easy 
acquisition of a great name, or of the strange difference in the 
standard of taste at distant periods, comes to an end. There is 
no fear that the carrying out a similar canon of criticism to its 
necessary conclusions will compel us into admiration of the worn- 
out pedantries, classical and rural, of our poetasters. Sweet as 
are the ideas which they are intended to reflect, they must always 
have offended the natural taste by the inappositeness of the inter - 

pretation, or the abruptness of the interpolation, as much as, 
judging from the authenticated fragments of Ossian, Macpherson’s 
plagiarisms would have amazed and disgusted the genuine High- 
lander. For, however much the mind may strive against a theory 
which tends to prove that the beautiful does not always strike the 
feelings as beautiful, as degrading to the impassive infallibility of 
the judgment, it is impossible to avoid granting that things do 
not at all times affect us with like pleasure. As they can never 
please at all, unless beating on some chord of the heart in 
unison, so will the delight they themselves absolutely are fitted 
to convey be nullified by discordant associations. When the 
same sentence, by its juxtaposition of epithets and phrases, leaves 
in the mind the impression that the writer has not thought out 
the pretty conceit, or verified and approprzated a commos image 
by the addition of some new feature from the ever-varying espccss 
of nature, ‘Taurus’ and ‘Samarcand,’ ard ‘ Antcnys’ end 
5 Cleopatras,’ will fall dead on the fancy missing the essociations 
which the true poet can suggest in the fashion of a period. All 
writers, and of all, chiefly poets, must, to win their reader’s mind, 
put themselves above them. They must either be their guides 
and companions along a road which they both love to tread, or 
must be seen in the far distance tracing a path in which others 
are too diffident to follow. We are told by an illustrious modern 
art-critic, that the fundamental reason of the inferiority of the 
architecture of our own day is the sordid economy of toil and 
skill; that the man alone who has greatness of soul will achieve 
the great work; and that such an one looks not how to save 
trouble, but carries out the design in its completeness, in its 
broad open surfaces and hidden corners alike. In the same spirit 
must the poet sing from the fulness of heart and fancy, indicating 
that what he gives is not all his store; that he knows well whence 
to draw fresh supplies of melody. This command over their 
subject it is which makes itself felt in the works of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, even in the careless song, and which lends life and spirit 
to diction now most hackneyed. There is a very sweet song, 
Samela, though not from a drama, by Greene, notorious as the 
companion of Peele, and Nash, and Marlowe, which thus, out 
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of materials the most simple and seemingly used-up, sketches a 
portrait for grace and delicacy unrivalled :-— 
‘ Like to Diana in her summer weed, 
Girt with a crimson robe of brightest dye, 
Goes fair Samela; 
Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed, 
When washed by Arethusa faint they lie, 
Is fair Samela ; 
As fair Aurora in her morning grey, 
Decked with the ruddy glister of her love, 
Ts fair Samela ; 
Like lovely Thetis on a calméd day, 
Whenas her brightness Neptune’s fancy move, 
Shines fair Samela ; 
Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams, 
Her teeth are pearl, the breasts are ivory 
Of fair Samela ; 
Her cheeks, like rose and lily, yield forth gleams, 
Her brows’ bright arches framed of ebony ; 
Thus fair Samela 
Passeth fair Venus in her bravest hue, 
And Juno in the show of majesty, 
cee “Pallas in ‘wit, all three, if you will view, 
.For beauty, wit, and matchless dignity, 

There is no patchwork here ; not the throwing together bright 
glittering fragments, as though the beautiful could never jar; but 
a stately structure of many fair images from mythology and 
nature built into one harmonious conception. Indeed, it is a 
strange thing to observe such a freshness of feeling, such a con- 
tinual and instinctive appeal to the songs of birds, and bliss 
of country life, in the highest and the lowest of these writers. 
Living, as we know, in the noisy turmoil of the town, their days 
anxious with the excitement of rivalry, and, often, of dissipation, 
it is difficult to repress a feeling of surprise and almost sus- 
picion of the genuineness of their emotions, till we recollect that 
(apart from the internal evidence of truth in the lyrics which can 
never deceive) The Deserted Village first saw the light in the 
same alien scenes. Nor is the same rarely true— 

‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view :’ 


and, not only fresh charms and beauty, but frequently even the 
capacity of seeing it clearly and aright. It is hard to imagine 
any more favourable conjuncture of circumstances for the poet 
than a youth passed in rural leisure, and a manhood conversant 
with the varied dispositions of men. It is in youth that passive 
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impressions are most readily received, such impressions as rivers 
and hills and woods can convey, without the need of abstruse 
search, or more discrimination than natural taste can most readily 
accomplish. But for manhood it is the fitting task to live with, 
and judge of men, and that under the most different points of 
aspect. The acute observer will, no doubt, find opportunities in 
the village, but yet his types will be few, and his general deduc- 
tions respecting human nature probably begloomed with the 
harshness and narrowness of philosophy, which so saddens the 
pictures of Crabbe, which is so completely removed from the 
panoramic scenes of Chaucer. Such a partition of life between 
country and town fell to the lot of the majority of the great 
Elizabethan writers, and its effects may be seen reflected, severally, 
in the dialogue and song. How fresh do the rural reminiscences 
of the ‘merry, merry month of May’, and farm-house winter carol 
sound from the midst of the rude humour of the dialogue :— 


*Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain; 

Saint Hugh be our good speed! 

Ill is the weather that bringeth no gain, 
Nor helps good hearts in need. 

Troll the bowl, the jolly nut-brown bow], 
And here, kind mate, to thee! 

Let’s sing a dirge for Saint Hugh’s soul, 

And down it merrily.’ 

But yet, with all the poetic spirit so overflowing in the greater, 
and ever bursting forth in the less gifted or more careless of the 
band, it would be ill-advised, in order to glorify the lesser names, 
to seek to clothe them in attributes and powers not their own. 
This is their great claim to distinction, that the difference between 
them and the few mighty chiefs is bridged over by a continuous 
gradation of names sounding most musically in the lists of the 
poets: that the difference between the works of the two classes is 
not always of kind rather than degree. All men’s powers were - 
called into full vigour by the strange circumstances of the time, 
and the awakened curiosity and taste of the nation. The neces- 
sities of the period, as yet too early for a popular literature, which 
now places the treasures of poetical phraseology at the disposal 
of the most untaught genius, then indued language, which 
writers had almost to forge for themselves, in an air of truth and 
originality. But we must not expect more. Whenever there is 
a constellation of great poets, there must of necessity be many 
satellites attracted, whether by the universal hope of glory, or by 
the impulse of a congenial temperament. We must not stop to 
censure occasional or frequent harshness of rhythm, or even 
breaks and pauses of sense, in writers like Daniel and Heywood, 
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or demand from dramatic lyrics the clear and lucid flow of the 
premeditated song. This is indeed one of the greatest difficulties 
in criticising the merits of the poems before us—viz., how to 
determine whether oft recurring blemishes be the effect of indo- 
lence or inability. Frequently the dialogue affords examples of 
the finest delicacy of observation and feeling, two qualities 
indeed but rarely separated, while the intervening songs would, 
if the product of another age and author, be pronounced the vapid 
vehicle of sweet music. ‘There may perhaps be discovered traces 
of poetry, but these so dulled by carelessness of composition as 
to merit no praise for the writer. What an idea, for instance, 
does it give of the unwrought literary riches of that age to find 
the author of Beauty Suing for Love, an embarrassed tangle of 
nonentities, composing Samela, perfect for simplicity and ele- 
gance. Others, too, whose poems are but the delight of the 
antiquary, may have perished, as he did, with their work half- 
done, and regretting in death the laurel-wreath, which they might 
have earned when living, but neglected. 
But we should not charge all who have left no such redeeming 
verses to rescue their memories from the charge of wasting the 
poetic talent, with indolence or dissoluteness. It is reserved for 
the highest genius to reach excellence both in the drama and the 
chorus, such excellence as that dwelling in Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
and Jonson. Others might be genuine poets; who more so than 
Webster, with his thrilling awful ‘dirge,’ and ‘ preparation for 
execution 
‘ Hark, now everything is still ; 

The screech-owl and the whistler shrill. 

Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud. 

Much you had of land and rent; 

Your length in clay’s now competent ; 

A long war disturbed your mind; 

Here your perfect peace is signed. 

Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 

Since their conception, their birth weeping, 

Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 

Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet, 

And (the foul fiend more to check) 

A crucifix let bless your neck : 

*Tis now full tide ’tween night and day ; 

End your groan, and come away.’ 


So Ford, revelling in sunshine, and springtide, and the songs 
of birds, amid the purlieus of the law. A few, again, might sing 
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more sweetly, though with feebler sway over the drama, as Lyly 
the first, and Shirley, the last of the great masters, with his solemn 
lament, ‘ Victorious men of earth,’ and over the pomps of kings: 


‘The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things. 
There is no armour against fate: 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 

Sceptre and crown 

Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
Some men with swords must reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 

Early or late, 

They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 
The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 
See where the victor-victim bleeds. 

Your heads must come 

To the cold tomb: 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.’ 


It is hard to believe that such a poet breathed the same air with 
Waller; and, yet harder, that Charles II. could admire such a 
song. 

i the same rank, though manifestly the pupils of a later 
school, must be arranged those compeers for gay readiness of wit 
and precision of rhythm, Suckling and Davenant. Every one 
must know the 

‘ Why so pale and wan, fond lover ?” 


of the former; but there are several far less read songs by the 
latter which, as the Editor justly remarks, betray a vigour and 
life which the dreary Gondibert by no means prepares us to 
expect. Take, for example, the following, from the Siege of 
Rhodes 
Let us live, live! for, being dead, 
The pretty spots, 
Ribbons and knots, 
And the fine French dress for the head, 
No lady wears upon her 
In the cold, cold bed of honour. 
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Beat down our grottos, and hew down our bowers ; 
Dig up our arbours, and root up our flowers ; 

Our gardens are bulwarks and bastions become ; 
Then hang up our lute, we must sing to the drum. 


Our patches, and our curls, 
So exact in each station, 
Our powders and our purls 
Are now out of fashion. 
Hence with our needles, and give us your spades ; 
We, that were ladies, grow coarse as our maids ; 
Our coaches have driven us to balls at the court, 
We now must drive barrows to earth up the fort.’ 


There is indeed here ‘a bounding versification, though not 

Shakespearean, filling the ear with music.’ 

The former class, if we must make two, we style dramatists by 

emphasis, while the latter, in contradistinction, may be ranked, 

for want of a more particular appellation, as poets. Yet nothing 

is more certain than that to the great guild of poets both sets 

belonged, and that few have a more genuine title to their place 

than Webster, and Ford, and Massinger. We only mean that, 

characterizing their genius, the mind naturally turns to their 

noblest work, the drama, but to the gay or solemn lyric of their 

contemporaries. Others, but to the glory of the age, almost the 

exceptions, can scarcely be placed in any sense among the poets. 

Without the drama they would have been, as far as we can foresee, 

but poetasters. Like their chief, Heywood, they were men of 
acute sense and observation, though destitute of the fire of genius, 
men who, according to the quoted criticism of Charles Lamb, 
could portray nature itself, the best specimens of country-gentle- 
men to the very life, yet understood not how to idealize. Such 
men the present age employs as novelists for the delineation of 
the phenomena of society. Their powers were of the school of 
the Edgeworths and Austens, those of shrewd spectators and 
able composers, however wanting in the originality of imagina- 
tion and fancy. But in a literary age, when curiosity is awakened, 
and men’s appetite for such entertainment roused, men of this 
stamp are as absolute a necessity as are the guides and instruc- 
tors of their times. It is difficult to apologize for this common 
craving for reading or hearing what apparently can neither excite 
or elevate, for what, in short, is but a lively and true description 
of some special and ordinary aspect of society. At any subse- 
quent period their popularity could easily be referred to an idle 
or laudable curiosity about learning the disposition and pursuits 
of our ancestors. But the fact seems to be that these prosaic 
pictures of every-day life are most sought after when they can 
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be no novelty whatever. The reason may probably be found 
either in the mere desire of gratifying an appetite, first stimulated 
by a higher class of writings, in the absence of which these 
are rarely known, or it may be excused and defended, as a 
secret instinct impelling us to seek instruction how to view and 
judge the circumstances immediately surrounding us. However 
this may be, such writers there undoubtedly were then as now; 
and from such it would be useless to expect flights of lyric 
melody. With them the song was but a necessity, designed to 
relieve or amuse the attention, not, as must have been their origin 
with Fletcher, the spontaneous interpretation of the thought into 
harmony. There is one of Heywood’s songs quoted in this 
volume from The Fair Maid of the Exchange, which might 
easily pass under the name of Shenstone :— 


‘Ye little birds that sit and sing 

Amidst the shady valleys ; 

And see how Phillis sweetly walks 
Within her garden-alleys ; 

Go, pretty birds, about her bower ; 

Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower ; 

Ah! me, methinks I see her frown! 
Ye pretty wantons warble.’ 


With several more stanzas of the same calibre. We observe the 
same easy rhythm in both authors, partly the result of long prac- 
tice, partly of the facility of the sentiment. 

But, if there be cause for admiration even in those dramatists 
devoid of poetic enthusiasm, what must we feel respecting men 
who with equal keenness of observation had a nature idealizing 
every individual character they chanced upon, and bringing into 
deepened light and shadow the especial features which connect it 
with its particular type? Such men were Shakespeare, Jonson, 
and Fletcher, to whom alone can be assigned this double praise in 
such completeness, added to that a fineness of ear which is all but a 
condition of a poet's being. If ever there were minds essentially 
poetic as to all the essential attributes of poetry, possessing these 
gifts in such perfection as to necessitate our bestowing on them 
the name of poets, as that alone whereby the majesty and beauty 
of their nature can be suggested, they are the three we have dis- 
tinguished. The great three of Athens themselves would form 
but an inadequate parallel to these, who, with greater strength 
and equal sweetness, overcame the difficulties of a ruder language 
and less polished taste, but with no such affectation of refine- 
ment as to lessen their influence in the elevation of the national 
mind. Yet how rarely it is that they are suffered to take their 
stand on the common ground of poetry, and rank as poets. It is 
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because men that are no poets may be dramatists, and eminent 
after their own manner, that there has arisen a kind of popular 
ereed in criticism, disallowing the right of any who have a pecu- 
liar glory in tragedy to rank by the more general title. Even 
when the few have forced the recognition of their right by songs 
of marvellous beauty, we naturally incline to look on them in a 
twofold light, as bards and dramatists. But there can be no 
dispute that, though there may be men skilled in the whole 
mystery of melody, and others who have learned to divide every 
phase of character under its proper head, and lastly, minds 
which idealize everything with more or less of justice, still, when 
all three powers meet in the same person, he is, ‘ jure divino,’ and 
in virtue of the stamp set upon his nature, a poet. It is this 
close union of the three main elements of the character which so 
distinguish even above their rightly famous contemporaries those 
we have mentioned. With them the whole play constitutes but 
one poem, the songs breathing of the same spirit. The rest of 
the dramatists of the age, for the most part, give indication of 
the same poetic tone in their songs also, sufficient at all events to 
maintain the opinion that all who read hold, almost intuitively, of 
the combination of strength and sweetness in the literature of 
the epoch. But we cannot avoid believing that, with very many 
persons, the foundation of this belief is laid in the beauty of the 
lyrics by the three great leaders, which in its overflowing rich- 
ness lends an association of grace and melody to the effusions 
of their less brilliant coevals. The words, Songs from the Dra- 
matists, at once carry the mind to The Tempest, or the Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream; or, if the memory embrace a wider compass, 
make it thrill with the ever gushing melodies of Fletcher, or the 
rich music of Jonson. They are the poets who have made the 
title echo with harmony, who have surrounded it with such a halo 
of associations that we hope and expect a very distillation of grace, 
and then are horrified by being saluted at the outset with the 
rude burst of Roister Doister's Marriage Hymn. It is strange 
how easily we thus suffer some sentiments to grow up in the 
mind respecting any entire subject, grounded on one nook and 
corner of it to which it may truly apply. We are fortunate in 
being enabled to discover, as regards the mass of these poems, 
that such sentiment and belief really is justifiable in its spirit, 
however requiring modification in degree. But no opinion, no 
association of delight can possibly be exaggerated as to the 
exquisite taste and inexplicably sweet air floating round many of 
the lyrics in this volume. Never has that peculiar spirit been 
caught by any succeeding poet, Milton excepted. In his minor 
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poems it is the Elizabethan tone, the perfect adaptation of the 
melody of language to the elegance of the thought, however 
slight and simple, which so charms and never tires throughout 
the Arcades, Comus, and L’Allegro, with its Il Penseroso, 
The fragrance escapes the critical touch. It is so bound up with, 
and woven into, the poem, as a whole, that it is vain attempting to 
analyse it. One cannot lay one’s finger on the noble sentiment, 
or liquid verse, and say, ‘here is what delights us.’ Whatever 
the poet's love of neat ‘concetti,’ it is not in the delicacy and 
elaborate texture of those that the secret lies hidden. The 
modern school of poetry may appeal to the golden age of Eliza-- 
beth for its morbid love of separate ideas, mean and common flies, 
often, it is true, encrusted in bright amber. But, in imitating the 
vice of the period, they have not discovered the spell which binds 
us yet. It lies in the very life of the poet, passed amid great 
deeds, and in the presence of the workers of them; and in his 
independence of the experiences of others, an independence in 
some degree forced upon him, but of possible attainment by the 
student of any period. He has only to resist the temptation of 
subsisting on poetic diction, the mere patching together of which 
carries to his mind, and that of others, the semblance of poetic 
truth and feeling. He has only to resist his indolence, and 
examine nature itself, listen to the lark’s morning welcome, and 
follow the bee’s wanderings; and the imagery used by mighty 
poets of old will then be no fetter on him, no lien on the vast 
treasury of nature, but rather a guide into yet untrodden tracks, 
and yet more sequestered and fairer recesses of truth. 

But no patience or genius, though able to restore what of the 
admirable peculiarity of these writers is derivable from the fresh- 
ness of the language and literature, or even the national eleva- 
tion of tone, could revive the spirit of courtesy and chival- 
rous delicacy of feeling which, induced in the court of the ‘Maiden 
Queen’ by the exigencies of dangers bravely met, and thence 
reacting on society at large, presented nature to all in the colours 
of romance and poetry. Thus Lyly’s fantastic refinements were 
not altogether without profit, even to much vaster minds than 
that of the most complete knight, ‘Sir Piercie Shafton. Happy 
for Spenser had he used the novel style with the same parsimony 
as his fellow poets, the dramatists. They never forgot that 
native English simplicity transmitted in the national character 
straight from Chaucer, that disposition of mind which teaches 
men to think and to feel for themselves, and not write and be 
moved at second hand. 

Till all these circumstances recur in their combination, the 
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stirring and practical vigour of the national life, with the bril- 
liancy of a court, to which its own and the common peril but 
gave a noble spirit of reciprocal loyalty and protection, ever 
glowing in the hearts of all; till the nation is so at one with 
itself, that even the masses can sympathise with high-wrought 
delicacy, and so preserve the tone of the court from becoming 
alien to that of the people at large,—it will be useless to hope 
for lyrics like these. Milton’s youth, placed in the reign of James, 
when the impetus of the preceding times had not yet spent itself, 
was a noble preparation for the Paradise Lost. He wrote as 
Shakespeare and Fletcher wrote, because his was the genius of a 
true poet, as theirs was; and because, without which even the 
former qualification would have been of no avail, literature and 
the times yet had the fragrance of the same spirit hanging about 
them. What an unnatural and artificial thing would a modern 
lyrical masque be, even though from the hand of a great poet! 
It could not be graceful and unconstrained, as those of Jonson 
and Milton, because men no longer think in poetry. The Comus 
is a glorious introduction and prelude to the great epic, and 
doubtless explains the unequalled harmony of the rhythm there 
employed. But as Paradise Lost could not have been conceived 
by Milton leading the life of an Elizabethan and court dramatist, 
but is the proper result of the statesman’s and republican’s per- 
sonal experience acting upon the poet’s genius, so Comus would 
have wanted a bard had the author's birth been thrown forward 
thirty years. He caught the echo as it was floating away, and 
all but dying out in the distance. 

It is, then, to the aggregate of these circumstances or condi- 
tions that we should trace the distinctive character of the dramatic 
songs preceding the Restoration. If all things be assumed to 
have a cause (one of the so-called fundamental laws of human 
belief), and not least the air and sweetness of a lyric, we can 
only have recourse for the explanation either to the genius of the 
poet or the state of the period. Now, did it appear that the 
peculiarity which we have dwelt upon in the princes of that 
literature, is discernible in them alone, or, when seen in others, 
can be clearly referred to imitation, and the contagion of a style 
recommended by such powers, we could no longer admit the 
ordinary topics relative to the striking and exceptional merits of 
the whole era. But we have a right to argue that, when the like 
characteristics, in a greater or less degree, do manifest themselves, 
without suspicion of imitation, in the majority of contemporary 
works, and are not visible in the lofty or inferior geniuses of 
following ages, there is a fair presumption that there does exist 
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some connexion between the display of extraordinary excellence 
in the mass, and the particular development of innate power in 
the chiefs. Can we suppose that Dryden lacked power and 
poetic genius? Or even that his inspiration was chilled by the 
haste of composition? Yet, where is the spontaneity of melody 
which we observe in the Elizabethan authors of numberless 
pe sa Again, one would be almost glad to feel justified in 

educing a poet’s excellences or deficiencies from himself alone, 
to be able to point out the profligacy of the writers as the true 
cause of the levity and want of emphasis in the lyric. But there 
were authors of that day dissolute, and, therefore, far below what 
they might have been, yet who lost not the finer sense of har- 
mony, or the occasional revival of feeling. The temperament of 
that age seems to have been based rather on the tone of national 
sentiment than on the circumstances of individuals considered indi- 
vidually. With the succeeding writers we emerge into a new air, 


‘as different from the atmosphere of Ben Jonson as the times of 


Elizabeth and James I. are from the really modern epochs of the 
Civil Wars and Restoration. English, we suddenly find, in the 
turning over a few pages, has become the language of a popular 
literature—colloquial, and cut into lengths for the writer’s use. 
Dramatic songs no longer reflect the character of the play, but 
are mere fillings up, mere pegs for the music. Nature no longer 
is the poet's study. He discourses of rills and mountains—per- 
haps he even condescends to specify the nightingale ; but all is a 
tissue of generalities, picked up from common report or others’ 
songs. Arcadian courtiers might be laughable hybridisms, and 
even ‘ Arcadia’ itself sometimes a fair subject for a gentle smile. 
Still those dreams showed which way the current of popular 
feeling set, and persuaded to a minuter attention to nature and 
contemplation of her perfections. Hardly, indeed, could Shake- 
spearean lyrics be conceived amid the vulgar revels of Bucking- 
ham’s or Rochester's clients. Authors might individually hold a 
higher rank, and exercise more apparent influence under Charles 
II. But then the nation itself was far lower intellectually, far more 
debased in tone, than when the Elizabethan poets had only to 
write popularly, and they wrote sweetly. 

The very smoothness of the rhythm in the songs of these later 
playwriters (for dramatist, and poet are no longer titles of equal 
comprehension)—a smoothness in such marked contrast to the 
ruggedness of the greatest of the preceding writers—instead of 
compelling our approbation, but confirms our mean estimation of 
them. Our older dramatists flourished when the language was 
comparatively unformed, when the revolutions in pronunciation 
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had destroyed the music of Chaucer's verse, without as yet having 
established a fresh standard. The audience had no settled guide 
to enable it to detect metrical incorrectness, nor the poet any other 
rule to trust to than the untrained justness of his own ear. Hence, 
with the hurry of composition necessary to men who wrote for 
livelihood, and the carelessness, invincible while it was but the 
effect of the acted play, which the poet provided for, and not the 
tranquil judgment of the reader, arise the frequent harshness and 
rudeness of these lyrics. But, when the occasion demands it, 
into what music can the hasty stanza glide! The secret of their 
melody is, that they have a music of their own, depending on the 
sense, and not merely the form of the verse and number of the 
syllables. The wits of the subsequent generation, on the con- 
trary—with the perpetual exception of Dryden—pour forth 
stanzas as invariably regular in monotony as schoolboys’ prize 
rhymes. They are guided by cesuras more than by the sense. 
And such as is their rhythm is their wit. It is as completely 
different from that of their predecessors as the force of a Roman 
from that of a Greek epigram. It may be more pointed: it is 
the wit of the young Templars caught from Boileau. It is such 
as we admire in Pope, and to which we now almost confine the 
meaning of the word ; but it certainly is not the wit of poets. 
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Art. V.—(1.) Protestantism and Catholicity compared in their Effects 
on the Civilization of Europe. By the Rev. J. Batmez. Translated 
from a French Version of the original Spanish by C.J. Hanrorp 
and R. Kersnaw. lvol. 8vo. Burns, London. 1849. 

(2.) Pilgrimage from the Alps to the Tiber; or, the Influence of 
Romanism on Trade, Justice, and Knowledge. By Rev. J. A. 
Wrz, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Shepherd and Elliot, Edinburgh ; 
Hamilton and Adams, London. 1855. 

(3.) Les Nations Catholiques et les Nations Protestantes. (‘Catholic 
and Protestant Nations compared in the Threefold Relation of 
material Wellbeing, Intelligence, and Morality.’) By 
RovssEL. 2 vols. 8vo. Meyrueis & Co., Paris; Nutt, London. 1854 

(4.) Symbolik der Christlichen Confessionen. (‘The Fundamental 
Principles of the several Christian Churches ; Part I., the Roman 
Catholic Church.”) By A. H. Barer, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Greifswald. 1 vol. 8vo. Koch, Leipzig; 
Nutt, London. 1854. 

(5.) Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme. (‘ Philosophical 
Studies on Christianity.) By Aveuste Niconas. 4 vola. 
12mo. Vaton, Paris: Nutt, London. 1852. 

(6.) Regula Fidei Catholice. (‘The Rule of the Catholic Faith.’) 
By P. P. N. Curismann. A New Edition, revised by P. J. 
SPINDLER, with the permission and approbation of the superior 
Authorities. 1 vol. 8vo. Spithoever, Rome: Nutt, London. 1854. 

(7.) Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum. (‘A Manual of the 
Creeds and Determinations touching Faith and Morals which have 
emanated from the General Councils and the Popes.’) By EL 
DenzinceR. lvol. 12mo. Second Edition. Approved by the 
Ordinary. Spithoever, Rome; London, Nutt. 1854. 

(8.) Cours de Droit Canon. (‘A Course of Instruction in Canonical 
Law, Ancient and Modern.’) By L’Asséi Anpri. 2 vols. Small 
folio. Migne, Paris; Nutt, London. 1844. 

(9.) Kein wohlgeordneter Staat. (‘ No well-ordered State can allow 
the Roman Catholic Church to exist free according to its own 
Laws.’) Proved from 107 Papal Laws against the Rights of 
Princes and the Weal of Nations. By J. 8. E1cuizr. 1 vol. 8ve. 
Leske, Darmstadt; Nutt, London. 1854. 

(10.) Offene Briefe an den Herrn Eichler. (‘ Public Letters 
addressed to the Rev. Mr. E1cHuer against his work entitled Vo 
well-ordered State, fe. By Dr. J. I. Rirrer. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Aderholz, Breslaw; Nutt, London. 1855. 

(11.) Italy in the Nineteenth Century. By James WuitTEHEaD, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. Second Edition. London: 1849. 

(12.) History of Piedmont. By 3 vols. 8vo. 
London. 1855. 


THE contest with Rome is daily becoming more serious—the con- 
test is one for life or death. We have no wish to mitigate its 
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fury, or to see it brought to a premature termination. Two great 
antagonist principles are at issue, and the battle must rage until 
victory declares itself clearly and finally on this side or on that. 
Having long fought the battle on the ground of abstract prin- 
.ciples, and by the exhibition of speculations of opposite tenden- 
cies, the representatives of the two conflicting principles seem 
now disposed to make their appeal to visible and palpable facts. 
Accordingly, the works whose titles stand above, after stating 
wherein those principles consist, occupy themselves with the 
actual consequences of the principles, especially as visible in the 
secular interests of the world. Which of the two principles is 
the more conducive to national welfare? Is Romanism prefer- 
able to Protestantism, or Protestantism to Romanism, viewed in 
their respective bearings on individual, domestic, and social life ? 
This is a great question. The issue is a fair issue. At any rate, 
the claims of the two rival systems will be regarded in this light. 
Men are only too prone to study principles on what is considered 
their practical side. You cannot, if you would, prevent the world 
from asking ‘ what is the sure and known influence of Romanism, 
of Protestantism, on civilized life?’ And beyond a doubt, 
acquittal or condemnation awaits a principle, whatever its name, 
just as it is found to be serviceable or disserviceable to man. 
Nor can the verdict be questioned by those who bow to the 
authority which declared ‘Ye shall know them by their fruits,’ 
Equally clear is the announcement— Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.’ 
(Matt. vii. 16, seq.) The question of final doom is, then, 
involved in the question of actual results. For ourselves, 
having faith in a righteous God, we repose with the fullest 
confidence on His providence, assured that in time false prin- 
ciples will be exposed in all their falsity, while the true will 
shine forth in radiant vindication. Having these convictions, we 
know how to wait patiently even under deferred hope. At the 
same time, we are not unwilling to take a utilitarian view of the 
subject. After all, facts are God's teachers; and if Protestantism 
is condemned by facts, it behoves us to review the grounds on 
which our principles have been formed. Equally may it be said, 
that if Romanism is condemned by its own influences, Romanism 
will find it necessary either to reform its system, increase its 
strength, or submit to a verdict of condemnation. But an infal- 
_ lible church cannot reform; the strength of Romanism has been 
put to the utmost stretch ; what, then, remains but the sentence: 
. *Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground ?’ 

From these remarks, the reader will have presumed that we 
are about to take a comparative view of the physical, social, and 
moral influences of Romanism and Protestantism. Before we 
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enter into the particulars in which that view will be presented, we 
must endeavour to form a just and distinct idea of the two systems 
thus put into opposite scales. What is Romanism? What is 
Protestantism? In its final issue Romanism is the principle of 
visible and outward authority. In its final issue Protestantism 
is the principle of invisible and inward authority. Trace the two 
systems back to their last analysis, resolve them into their essen- 
tial elements, and you will find the one and the other to be what 
we have now stated them to be. In this statement we have 
nothing to do with professions. Both claim to be the religion of 
the Lord Jesus. What are they in reality? As little have we 
to do with misrepresentations. Protestantism is charged with 
being a mere protest, and so, a mere negation. Hence an argu- 
ment to its disadvantage; for a negation is a denial, and how 
can a denial give birth to positive good? From nothing, nothing 
comes; and if Protestantism only says ‘no’ to Romanism, Pro- 
testantism must be powerless except for destruction. But 
Protestantism is not a mere negation. Protestantism, disowning 
Romanism, avouches Christ. Protestantism disowns Romanism 
for the very purpose of professing and proclaiming the gospel. 
The real issue is this—which is the right interpretation of the 
mind of the Master, which is the mind of the Spirit—that of 
Leo X. or that of Luther? To decide the issue, you must know 
what is the one and what the other interpretation. In order to 
ascertain the interpretation of the Papal Church, we have gone to 
the highest Papal authorities, and here in a few words signify 
the result. The Pope for the time being, is the vicar of Jesus 
Christ. As the vicar of Jesus Christ, the Pope, in the judgment 
of the modern Ultramontane Romanist, has and holds all power 
in heaven and on earth. Possessing this power, he utters infal- 
lible truth, and so becomes at once the sure and certain guide in 
things to be believed and things to be done, over which, conse- 
quently, he has and exercises supreme authority. This authority 
extends over conscience and all that pertains to the formation of 
the inner life, as well as to the regulation of the outer life. Hence 
the Pope, in the full and proper exercise of his authority, controls 
not only the individual and the home, but the state as well. As 
a matter of fact, the Church, in forming the individual, forms 
society. Asa matter of theory, the rights of the Church must 
embrace man in his corporate capacity, if they regard man in his 
individual moral relations. The Pope, therefore, claims not only 
to ‘ govern men,’ but to ‘ guide the state.’ But every right sup- 
poses a correlative duty. It is in consequence the duty of indi- 
viduals, it is the duty of communities, it is the duty of man as 
man, it is man’s duty alike in his private and his public relations, 
12 
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to receive the law from the Pope's lips, to receive from the 
Pope’s lips his creed, his morals, his political principles; in a word, 
all his inner life, which is the source and the mould of his outer 
life. A direct and immediate influence, moreover, in the shaping 
and directing of that outer life belongs to the Pope, who, as the 
vicar and representative of Him who came to lead men to God, 
has full and unlimited dominion over the whole of human existence. 
And this dominion is in its nature imperative as well as supreme, 
since the Pope, in virtue of his relation to God, holds the keys of 
earth and heaven, and dispenses the awards of time and eternity. 

This is Romanism. Romanism, then, is a visible and outward 
representation of Christ. The Pope affects to be not a God, but 
God on earth. In theory, the Pope is divine authority in a human 
form. In other words, the Pope is to the world in lieu of God. 
Having assumed the throne of God, the Pope declares himself 
possessed of the attributes of God ; and, possessing the attributes, 
he of course exercises the functions of God. Yet, while thus 
in theory God, the Pope is really a man. Consequently, the 
Pope is the usurper of the seat of God, and Romanism is nothing 
less than the deification of a human being. That is, Popery is 
the substitution of the visible for the invisible, the substitution 
of the human in the place of the divine. In its essence, there- 
fore, Popery is the negation of religion, whose essence consists 
in the rule and the recognition of the Infinite, Invisible, the One 
ever-living and self-subsistent Creator. 

At this point we encounter the essence of Protestantism, 
which, denying this impious humanising of the divine, this 
blasphemous profanation of the sacred, this desecrating obtru- 
sion of the invisible, this, the grossest, and as the grossest, 
so the foulest of all idolatries, owns God as God, owns God 
as the Creator, Governor, and Redeemer of the World; owns 
God as made known in the universe and in the Bible; and so 
owning God, owns Jesus as his sole image and representative— 
the light of his light, the interpreter of his will, the administrator 
of his church ; and so the invisible lord of conscience, the in- 
visible guide of life, the invisible fountain of holiness. Here, 
then, lies the antithesis between Romanism and Protestantism : 
the former is God in a visible human being; the latter is God 
in his invisible Son, the sole Head of the Church, the sole 
‘author and giver of life.’ But God visible is no God. The 
Pope, then, is merely a man who assumes to be God. And 
Protestantism, inasmuch as it has for its central thought the 
God of the universe and the God of the Sacred Scriptures, is true 
religion, is real religion, is the only true and the only real 
religion. Romanism, consequently, is a pure sham ; it is in very 
truth an awful lie, the most impious of lies, the concentration 
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~ and essence of all lies. Being such, Romanism must be baneful ; 


it must be baneful to all who are therewith connected, alike to 
those who promulgate the lie, and those on whom the lie is forced. 

When, however, we undertake to consider the respective in- 
fluences of Protestantism and Romanism, we must clearly 
contemplate the two in their antagonism. But the antagonism, 
at least in its full character and proper issue, did not exist till 
the days of Luther. Then, and not before, did the rival prin- 
ciples of the two churches come into play. Disregarding this 
fact, Balmez, following other Romanist writers, removes the 
issue back into earlier and purer ages, and sets down to the 
credit of Rome that which really belongs to Christ. Yet, even 
here, Papal advocates should tread with cautious steps, else 
they will remind us that it was the hugeness of evil which 
Romanism engendered that made the reformation of the church 
necessary, and caused believers of earnest minds to account the 
work the most sacred and the most imperative. It is, however, 
with that enterprise in its commencement and in its results that 
we are concerned when we undertake to describe the comparative 
results of Romanism and Protestantism. Consequently, not 
earlier than the sixteenth century does our task begin. Then 
was it, and not before, that the two rival principles came into 
operation. Then was it, and not before, that the struggle com- 
menced, which avowedly aims on either side at nothing short of 
the sole and exclusive dominion of the world. For three centuries 
and more has the battle already lasted. What are the results— 
the clearly ascertained results? One report of those results has 
been made, which Romanists have industriously turned to their 
own account. The boundaries within which Romanism and 
Protestantism originally settled down after the first collision 
have, it is affirmed, never since undergone any change. Look at 
the map of Europe; Italy, Austria, France, Spain, you see 
were Romanist in the sixteenth century,—they are so still. 
On the other hand, Protestantism has plucked no fresh laurel. 
‘ Catholic communities have, since that time, become infidel and 
Catholic again, but none have become Protestant.’* The author 
of this statement would have. done well to remember the Latin 
adage, ponderande sunt sententie haud numerande —‘ argu- 
ments are to be weighed, and not counted on the fingers.’ 
Let it be that the relative numbers of Protestant and Romanist 
countries remain the same—are the countries themselves the 
same? Does England go for no more now than it was worth in 
the days of Henry the Eighth ? and does Italy go for as much ? 
This is another aspect of the question before us, and, at the 


* Edinburgh Review, October, 1840, pp. 227—258, an article from the pen of 
Mr. Macaulay, brilliant, but misleading. 
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outset, we may emphatically declare, that the evidence we are 
about to adduce will unanswerably and overpoweringly show that 
if, instead of countries in the abstract, you consider the indi- 
viduals of which they are composed, and the interests they 
represent, the relative forces of the two are changed—have 
undergone such a change as clearly and definitively assigns the 
preferableness to the inner authority of Christ over the outer 
authority of the Pope. 

Let us first take a general view of the comparative condition 
of the chief Romanist and the chief Protestant nations. In the 
first class stand South America, Ireland, Romanist Switzerland, 
Austria, Belgium, Spain, Italy, and France. These form the 
second class—namely, North America, Scotland, Protestant 
Switzerland, Prussia, Holland, and England. Now the mere 
mention of these names suffices to bring the issue to an end. 
No well-informed person would for a moment hesitate to declare. 
that in all that constitutes political greatness the latter nations 
surpass the former. Some comparative prosperity must be 
allowed to Romanist Switzerland, Belgium, and France, but 
this advantage is far outweighed by the wretchedness of the rest 
of the class. In the Protestant list, however, every nation is 
flourishing ; there is no drawback; while England and North 
America are at the head of Christian civilization. But we pass 
from general impressions ; we place ourselves in the hands of the 
staticians; we ask instruction from ‘Facts and Figures.’ We 
should naturally expect that those countries of Europe which 
have the best soil would have also the largest amount of that 
soil under cultivation. Surely, then, Austria and Italy surpass 
Prussia and Great Britain. Instead of surpassing, the former 
are barely by the side of the latter; for in all four, one-third of 
the surface is cultivated. But, to be equal when you ought to 
be superior, is really to be inferior; consequently, Catholic 
Austria and Italy are less advanced in agriculture than Protestant 
England and Prussia. We turn to exports, and we find these 
statements. 


Exports. 
Holland. . . . . . In 1835 . . 75 francs for each inhabitant. 
The United States . . ,, 18384 . . 82 99 re 
Sweden and Norway. . ,, 1881. . 15 9 % 
Kingdom of Naples . . ,, 1828 . . 7% 9 Pr 
States of the Church 9 1830 .. 7 ” ” 
Austria 1829 34 ” ” 
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Let the reader observe how this list falls away until it comes 
to its minimum in the great Romanist empire of Austria; and 
let him mark and weigh the fact, that the productive power of one 
Protestant country, Holland, surpasses the united productive power 
of all the Catholic countries above enumerated. Every in- 
habitant of Holland produces for exportation more than is 
produced by every inhabitant in France, plus every inhabitant in 
Portugal, plus every inhabitant in the kingdom of Naples, plus 
every inhabitant in the kingdom of Spain, and plus every in- 
habitant in the empire of Austria. View the list as you will, 
you only the more closely and fully see how much more favourable 
to trade is Protestantism than Romanism. Thus, take the 
highest Protestant state, Holland, with an exporting power of 
75f. for each inhabitant, and compare it with France, where the. 
same power is but 25f. And this highest Romanist power is not 
very much greater than the lowest Protestant power; while all 
the highest productive forces are on the Protestant side. But 
the productive power of a country is the source of its wealth. 
Which, then, are the wealthier, the Romanfst or the Protestant 
nations ? Let the ensuing table decide..- 


Absolute Wealth of the Chief Commercial Powers. 
The British Empire . . . . . 3,445,689,882 francs. 


The United States. . . . 1,357,946,595 ,, 
Austrian Monarchy ..... 645,276,494 ,, 


First observe that the wealth of the United States is nearly 
equal to that of France, while the population of the former is but 
a moiety of the latter, and then observe that the wealth of one 
Protestant land exceeds the wealth of four Romish lands ; in other 
words, England is richer than France, Belgium, Austria, and 
Spain, united. Possibly, however, what Romanism wants in 
silver, and gold, and merchandize, it makes up in education and 
intelligence. But our authorities furnish this statement as to. 


Elementary Education. 


In Saxony there is. . . 1 scholar in 6 souls, 
In the Low Countries . . . 
In Prussia . -@ “a 
In Great Britain “aan 
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The four first nations are Protestant, the three others are 

Romanist. If we take the two means we learn that there is 
One 64 Protestants. 

In other terms, the Protestants who can read and write are 
to the Romanists in the relation of twenty to thirteen; that is, 
for every thirteen Romanists there are twenty Protestants who 
have received the benefits of an early educational training. But 
this proportion is far less unfavourable than would ensue from a 


comparison taking in a larger number of particulars. We copy 
the following table :— 


Relative Proportions of Protestant and Romanist Education. 
Protestant Scholars. Romanist Scholars. 
The British Isles . lin 6 . 1823 Bavaria . . 


tng Canton of Vaud » © . Austria . . .. 16 . 1822 
The Low Poland . », 100 . 1828 


Prussia . . . . 10 . 1825 | Portugal 


Denmark 


Hungary .. . ,, 350 . 1885 
General average ,, 104 General average ,, 124 

This report confirms the last educational statement, for while 
there are ten Protestant scholars to one Romanist scholar, there 
are nine Protestant readers to one Romanist reader. Another 
authority of a more recent date places the order of superiority in 
this line—England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden (Protestant), 
Austria, Ireland, Spain (Romanist). 

The intelligence of a nation has a favourable influence on its 
morality, and from the morality of a nation you may infer its 
intelligence. What, then, is Protestant morality when set side by 
side with Romanist? An answer is presented in the 


Relative Number of Murders and Attempted Murders in Europe. 


PROTESTANT. | Romanist. 
Scotland . . . 1835, 1 in 270,000 Austria 


Inhabitants. 
- « + 1809, 1 in 57,000 


England . . . 1835, ,, 178,000 | Spain . . . . 1826, ,, 4,118 
Ths 1824, ,, 163,000 Naples . . 1826, » 2,450 
Prussia 1824, States of the Church 1826, 750 

. . 5 Average . 16 


The morality of a nation may _ be roughly measured by the 
number of . 


Illegitimate Children compared with Legitimate Children. 


Protestant Nations, Romanist Nations. 


British Isles'(1830) . . . 19 
Sweden . . Austria... 


Average 1 in 7 


” Average lin 12 
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That is to say, that while in Protestant countries there is one 
illegitimate child to every twelve legitimate children, the pro- 
portion rises in Romanist countries to one in every seven. 

As are scholars in boyhood, so are readers in manhood. Ac- 
cordingly, the statistical details before us, which our restricted 
space compels us to keep back, show that in the following nations 
set down in the order in which they stand in our tables, going 
from those who most to those who least patronise the periodical 
press—viz., Denmark, the Low Countries, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Prussia, Sweden and Norway, Scotland, France,* Eng- 
land, the British Isles, Ireland, Portugal, Poland (1830), Greece, 
Austria, Italy, Spain (before 1833), Russia, there is of— 


Newspapers. 
One copyfor . . .. . . . 315 Protestants. 


Thus, in every particular in this general comparison, the 
superiority is on the side of Protestantism. A superiority of such 
a nature cannot be accidental. The superiority relates to the 
great secular interests of individuals and of society. In all those 
interests Romanism stands at a disadvantage ; in some particulars, 
at a very marked disadvantage. Were the present the time, we 
might show, from general principles and the necessary tendency 
and inevitable consequences of the two systems, that Romanism 
must be inferior to Protestantism in the effectsit produces. Now, 
however, our appeal is to facts, and if the science of statistics in 
its leading features may be trusted, Romanism is far less bene- 
ficial to the world than Protestantism. 

Let us narrow our view. Let us take two of ‘hie countries 
which at first declared, and have ever since continued to declare, 
the one in favour of Romanism, the other on behalf of Pro- 
testantism—we mean Spain and England. We go back to the 
period of the great social convulsion, and we find Spain in all 
great social and national interests the superior. We leap over 
three centuries, and what is their relative condition? The con- 
trast then was great ; the contrast now is all but measureless. But 
the contrast then was in favour of Spain; the contrast now is in 
favour of Britain. Such was the contrast then that Spain, the 
head of the Catholic world, was the centre of a Romanist con- 
spiracy, having for its object the assassination of our Protestant 
(Jueen Elizabeth, and the substitution of her Romanist kins- 
woman, Mary Stuart ; such was the contrast then that Spain, the 


* The list was drawn up before the gag had been put on the press in France. 
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representative of the Catholic power, equipped and dispatched the 
Armada to subdue Protestant England, and compel it to return 
under the dominion of the papacy. And now what a contrast 
arises before the eyes of an Englishman who can in thought go 
back to the wars of the Peninsula, and behold Protestant England 
protecting Catholic Spain against the aggressions of Catholic 
France! But let us turn from these generalities to some par- 
ticulars. 

Never was any nation more completely under the influence of 
Romanism than Spam. Romanism in Spain, founded by Fer- 
dinand in a time of signal prosperity, purged from heresy by the 
Inquisition, guarded by legions of monks, and kept in the right 
path alike by the policy of the State and the Church, nay, even 
by popular prepossessions and preferences, must have made Spain 
‘ great, glorious, and free,’ if ever it has had or could have the 
power of blessing a people or. enriching a state. What has 
Romanism really done for Spain? “The problem was not how to 
convert ignorance into intelligence, nor how to raise poverty from 
the dust, nor how to supplant degradation by national renown. 
Romanism began with inestimable advantages and immeasurable 
resources, and Romanism ends with precipitating one of the 
noblest of nations and one of the finest of countries into poverty, 
disrepute, and misery. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
Spain having just conquered Granada, the,last bulwark of the 
Ottoman power, inherited not only the territory but the enlight- 
enment of the Moors. Does the reader know how much the latter 
inheritance comprehended? Is he at all aware what riches 
Romanist civilization thereby took up into its bosom? In his- 
tory the conquered Mohamedans far outwent their conquerors. 
In fiction the romance of the former was as a new life for the 
latter. Even statistics, supposed by most to be a recent science, was 
cultivated by the Moors. Specially great was their medical know- 
ledge and skill. To the Arabs of Spain the mathematical and phy- 
sical sciences are under the greatest and the most lasting obliga- 
tions. Astronomy they had successfully studied. With the pro- 
gress of general culture colleges arose, promising to augment and 
perpetuate the intelligence to which they owed their foundation. 
If we turn to the fine arts, what a miracle of taste and beauty do 
we behold in the Alhambra, and what exquisite skill in music 
may we witness in baronial hall, and knightly tournament, and 
pinnacled temples, and stately palaces, borrowed without being 
improved from the half-inspired muse of Arab harmony. The 
practical arts, too, flourished in Moorish Spain. Great was the 
progress of agriculture. The soils of the west were enriched with 
the choice products of the east by Arab hands. To them Spain 
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owes rice, cotton, the sugar cane, saffron, the date ; and not easily 
can anything outdo the fine sight then presented by Spanish cul- 
tivation. Population, also, was abundant. Manufactures of silk 
and cotton, founded in several parts, enriched the country. Paper 
was brought thither from Mecca in the twelfth century. The 
soil of the Peninsula abounded in mineral treasures. The land 
was covered with cities, towns, and villages. To say nothing of 
Granada and the six provincial capitals, that is to say, Toledo, 
Merida, Saragozza, Valenzia, Seville, and Tadmir, there were 
eighty cities of the second rank, and three hundred of the third, 
while hamlets and castles were almost innumerable. While the 
land thus overflowed with good within, it poured forth good 
beyond its borders, and made its power felt at the extremities of 
the habitable globe. Fleets of merchant ships every year left the 
ports of Valenzia, Carthagena, Malaga, Cadiz, and conveyed to 
Italy, to Asia Minor, to Africa, to the East Indies, the rich and 
varied products of the national industry. In 1586, more than a 
thousand merchant ships lay in the ports of Spain; and above 
fifteen hundred inferior vessels were busy in its commerce. The 
smallest settlements on the coast shared in the grand commercial 
enterprise. The merchant marine of Spain, richer than that of 
France, surpassed also that of England. High above all rose the 
prosperity of Seville. If there is exaggeration there is also truth 
in the words of a writer of the age of Philip II. :—*‘ Seville is the 
“commercial capital of the world; Andalusia has become the 
“centre of the earth.’ Spain ruled, also, by her superiority in 
arts and literature. Sculpture and architecture attained a high 
degree of perfection. For ages it was customary in France, in 
England, and even in Italy, to send young men, distinguished by 
their birth or their fortune, to Madrid to be educated and formed 
under Castilian learning and manners. The mansions of the 
Spanish ambassadors in foreign lands were the centres of the 
most accomplished society, and Spanish diplomacy everywhere 
possessed that influence and that moral superiority which France 
acquired only under the brilliant reign of Louis XIV. 

Such, in the sixteenth century, was the condition of Spain. 
With a soil of the richest kind, a soil perhaps the most favoured 
under the wide heavens, Spain for at least a hundred years gave 
law to Europe. What is its condition now? Scarcely can there 
be need of detailed statements; her ‘low estate’ is a matter, of 
notoriety. Is there even a government in Spain? While we 
write there exists something which bears the name, but before 
these lines are under our readers’ eyes anarchy may have returned. 
Certainly the throne is at this moment occupied, and the occu- 
pant doubtless is a good Romanist,—but a good ruler? that is 
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quite another thing. ‘A good ruler?’ The immoralities of that 
palace are a social scandal and an universal offence. What must 
be the moral condition of a nation from the centre of which issues 
so foul and corrupting a stream, and which, if it has not pro- 
duced, can endure a government so worthless and degraded? As 
for justice under such a monarch, it is not to be expected, nor 
indeed is there any in the kingdom. The awards which justice 
ought to render are in the hands of cupidity, and may be ob- 
tained for money like other saleable articles. While justice is 
weak, because venal, injustice has very much its own way. The 
fraternity of robbers has passed from a state of warfare to a state 
of triumph. Possessed now of rights and prescriptions, it nego- 
ciates as a sovereign power with the civil administration, which 
is glad to compromise when it ought to be stern to punish. But 
in those friendly arrangements the public good is the last thing 
cared for. We take an instance. Not long since, there was on 
the borders of Valenzia and Lower Arragon an alcade, who de- 
vised and executed the following contrivance for his own enrich- 
ment. ‘The fines by which robbery is punished are divided into 
three parts—one for the informer, one for the alcade, and the 
third for the judges of the royal Court of Audience. Our alcade 
having well calculated the average annual product from these 
fines, contracted with the court to pay a fixed yearly sum, whether 
trade was good or bad. Thereupon he puts his judicial estab- 
lishment into good condition, encourages informers, and entraps 
his prey very satisfactorily. Having got the robbers into his 
hands, he squeezes from them all they possessed. Their wives 
come, entreat for mercy, make their presents, and return home 
from their bootless errand. Their kindred and friends come, and 
do nothing but add to the alcade’s wealth. When the bleeding 
had gone as far as was possible, the alcade, faithful to his word, 
releases his prisoners. The liberated men being utterly destitute, 
take forthwith to the highways and the hills, and drive a good 
business. By-and-bye they are again fat enough for our alcade’s 
appetite. They are again apprehended, and they are again plucked. 
The system proceeded to the satisfaction of no few. The royal 
court received their dues, the alcade grew rich, even the male- 
factors continued their business; the only discontented party was 
the public, who was robbed by the robbers, by the alcade, and by 
the court. But this is a case of extraordinary skill and energy 
on the part of justice. In general, robbery has a freer course. 
The robber is the king of the highway. As an independent 
power, he makes, when he pleases, incursions on the territories of 
his foes. Far from being execrated, he is almost admired by the 
people. He becomes, in some sort, a popular hero, and is cele- 
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brated in songs which perpetuate the recollection of his feats of 
arms and tricks of cunning. Thus the name of Joseph Maria, 
the famous Andalusian brigand, is almost as high in public esti- 
mation as that of the Cid. But robbery brings destitution and 
wretchedness, and destitute and wretched is the populace of Spain, 
though living there is uncostly. Robbery also nourishes murder 
and assassination. And by what is Spain more distinguished 
than sanguinary violence? The fact is in part shrouded. What 
ought to be called assassination is termed guerillaism. A guerilla, 
however, is one who makes war on his own account ; and blood 
shed in the conflicts which ensue is simply murder. But worse 
—the war is not open war. You meet not your foe face to face 
and hand to hand; your dagger is concealed, your person is con- 
cealed ; at the right moment you pounce on your victim and 
take his life. This is assassination, and this assassination is very 
common in Spain. From the time of Gil Blas down to this hour 
the traveller is ever in danger of suddenly seeing the muzzle of a 
gun levelled at him at the turning of a ledge of rock, from the 
mouth of a cave, from the sill of a window, from the scarp of a 
mountain, from the branch of a tree. That muzzle betokens the 
presence of one assailant, it may betoken the presence of a gang ; 
and unless your means of resistance or flight are both very good 
and very prompt, you will do well to surrender to the summons, 
and purchase your life as cheaply as you may. Injustice, pauper- 
ism, and robbery can hardly fail to engender mendicancy. Spain 
may compete even with Italy in the matter of beggary. 

‘In proportion as you advance in Arragon,’ says Gueroult, ‘ Spanish 
misery displays itself in all its hideous rankness. At the stopping- 
places the traveller is assailed by legions of importunate beggars. You 
see in the public street children quite naked rolling in the dust, and 
catching each other’s vermin. Go over the worst parts of Lyons, of 
Rouen, and you get no idea of this squalid and disgusting wretched- 
ness. Our beggars seem to suffer by their dirt and their want, Spanish 
beggars dwell therein and live thereon ; there they are born, there they 
will die; to them it is a second nature. Idleness is among the prin- 
cipal reasons. With the Spaniard cupidity is strong, but a life of sloth 
is stronger.’—Lettres sur Espagne, p. 170. 


We have stated facts, not opinions. Yet may it be well to sub- 
stantiate our statement by a citation or two from well-known 
authorities. The historian Guizot, though a Protestant, has 
received high eulogies from Catholics, and will be heard with 
attention by every impartial person. Guizot is an eyewitness as 
well as an historian. He says :— 


‘ The fundamental characteristic of civilization—namely, continuous 
progress, seems denied to Spain, denied to the human mind, denied to 
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social life. There you see nothing but a solemn immovability or profit- 
less changes. ‘Look for one great idea, one pregnant social ameliora- 
tion, one philosophical system bestowed by Spain on Europe—you 
search in vain. That people has been insulated in Europe; from 
Europe it has received little, to Europe it has given little. Its civi- 
lization is of little importance in the history of European civilization.’ 
— Histoire de la Civilisation en France, pp. 18, 19. 


To the testimony of the impartial historian, let us add that of 
the impassible geographer :— 

‘In regard to industry, Spain can endure no comparison with the 
principal States of Europe. The want of good roads, the small number 
of navigable rivers, of canals, and of hydraulic works, fitted to remedy 
this defect of her soil, as well as the little safety there is on her high- 
ways, render internal commerce almost null. The Spaniards are re- 
proached for neglecting the sciences. Valladolid, a city very flou- 
rishing in former days, is fallen and depopulated; in the days of its 
splendour its inhabitants amounted to 100,000, now they do not exceed 
21,000.’— Abrégé de la Géographie, pp. 431, 439. 


After Balbi, we cite Malte-Brun, better known and not less 
valued in geographical science :— 


‘What evil genius has paralysed or corrupted so many causes of 
prosperity, and reduced to a population less by 14,000,000 than that 
of France the population of the Peninsula, which surpasses the super- 
ficial dimensions of France by more than 2000 square leagues? The 
province of Madrid forces on your attention the proud idleness of the 
Castilians. The inhabitants seem to disdain all kinds of industry. 
Scarcely have you quitted the capital, but you are carried from the 
bosom of opulence and luxury into the midst of filth and wretchedness, 
You may say of the peasant that which was formerly said of the 
German traveller, ‘the tools he uses, his labours, his clothes, his food, 
bear the impress of ignorance and poverty. A kind of blind predilec- 
tion for whatever is old sets itself in opposition to every improvement 
in what pertains to agriculture and the mechanical arts, and the high 
price of linen obliges the humbler classes to change their under clothes 
not oftener than once a month. There results a repulsive filthiness, 
which produces cutaneous diseases, and the multiplication of vermin.’— 
Géographie, vii. 486. 

Tokens of decay and ruin crowd on the traveller's sight 
whithersoever he goes. In the days of the Moors, 12,000 vil- 
lages enlivened the banks of the Guadalquiver; at present 
there are but 800. The kingdom of Granada, which contained 
8,000,000 souls, has now only 692,924. These are in the 
naturally prolific Andalusia districts, so deserted and so bare as 
to make you think yourself in the middle of Africa. The his- 
torians tell us that Toledo once held 200,000 souls. Its manu- 
factures alone occupied 100,000 persons; at the present you 
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cannot traverse its southern parts without groaning. Instead of 
houses, mansions, factories, you behold ruins. Sights nearly as 
painful meet you in the other quarters of the city. The place is 
now reduced to 20,000 inhabitants. Reports to the same effect 
might be made of the other principal centres of ancient wealth, 
culture, and happiness. Romanism has first petrified the land, 
and then crumbled the forms of stone. But here we are re- 
minded of morals and religion. We are reminded of the morals 
and religion of Spain. We cannot speak on the subject without 
risk of wounding the modesty and profaning the sanctity of 
some whose personal and religious purity command respect. 
Only, therefore, a few general terms can be permitted. Personal 
chastity is rare. Domestic fidelity, as understood in England, 
is very uncommon. The confessional pollutes souls under the 
pretext of directing lives. Religion is not merely a form, it is 
often an offensive and even ludicrous form. The theatre is 
degraded from its own proper office of chastening human passions 
by their faithful exhibition, into a platform of ecclesiastical 
buffoonery, in which ideas the most solemn in themselves and 
the most venerable to the truly religious mind, are presented 
as objects of sight and sources of merriment, in dramatical 
attire and accompaniments, until the awful and the grand are 
sunk and lost in the burlesque, and divine truths are turned 
into miserable jokes. Yet, while truly divine things are dese- 
crated, mere earthly things are invested with divine attributes. 
Religion, being degraded, sinks into superstition. The Spaniard 
is very superstitious, and of all Spaniards the Valenzian is the 
most superstitious. In the saints his confidence is unbounded. 
Saint Roche protects him against the pestilence, Saint Antony 
against fire; by Saint Barba he is protected from the thunder, 
and by Saint Casalida he is cured of hemorrhage; in tooth-ache 
he has recourse to Saint Appolina; but for dropsy, who is equal 
to Saint Augustin? His wife, when pregnant, is safe under the 
care of Saint Raymund, but it is the business of Saint Lazarus 
to take care of her after she has been delivered; and to Saint 
Nicholas he intrusts the interests of his marriageable daughter. 
Every coachman wears on his person the image of his own 
patron saint, and if his journey is prosperous, he fails not to 
manifest his gratitude; but, if any accident happens by the 
way, he tramples his protector under his feet, loads him with 
insults, and wishes, where they ought not to be, Saint Francis 
and Saint Barba, and the rest of his sham divinities. 

Such is Spain, modern Spain, once the first, now the last, of 
European nations; Spain stript of nearly all her colonies, and 
ruined in her industry, her commerce, her culture, without bread 
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on a most fertile soil, and without religion in the midst of its 
symbols. Spain in the sixteenth century was at the head of 
civilized nations; Spain in the nineteenth century is a slave of 
degrading superstitions, and the imbecile .tool of ignorant and 
licentious priests.. In the production of the revolution several 
causes have doubtless concurred; but while it is clear that 
Romanism has not the power to preserve a flourishing country 
from decay, it is very probable that it has been the ruin of Spain. 
The politician may ascribe her downfall to tyranny, the historian 
to the Inquisition, the Protestant to Catholicism. They are each 
right, for the three causes are but one; Romanism has tyranny 
for its spirit and the Inquisition for its means, and Catholicism 
for its nom de guerre, for Romanism calls itself Catholic in order 
to make its tyranny, together with itself, universal. 

Our portrait is a bare outline. A volume would not suffice to 
describe the evils which Romanism has inflicted on Spain. Yet 
only one half of the picture is before the reader. England has to 
be set by the side of Spain that the two may be compared, and a 
judgment formed of the relative advantages of Romanism and 
Protestantism. Yet to describe our own England is both impos- 
sible and supererogatory. It is impossible; such, God be praised, 
are the constituents of her power and greatness. It is superero- 
gatory, for every one knows that in all the points on which the 
condition of Spain has been set forth, England presents the 
reverse, and that in forms the most prominent and full, and in 
colours the most rich and varied. Yet a brief statement may not 
be unserviceable. What then was England in the sixteenth 
century, and what is England in the nineteenth ? 

While Spain saw her population dwindle away so that a long 
list of cities might be given which have lost ten out of every 
eleven of their inhabitants, the population of Great Britain has 
gone on increasing. Under Elizabeth it was five millions; in 
1830 the five had become fifteen. If this increase is referrible to 
the prolific potency of Protestantism, that potency is very far 
from dying out. The fifteen millions in 1830 had in 1850 risen 
to twenty-one millions. But let us pursue the comparison in two 
or three particulars. Under Henry VIII. there were in England 
520,000 houses ; at present there are 2,463,820. This increase 
is not at any rate due to a corresponding increase of Romanist 
clergy. In 1608 there were in England 557 large proprietors; of 
these, 137, that is one-fourth, were religious establishments. If 
we are to believe our ecclesiastical superiors, the wealth of a 
clergy is the weal of religion, and the weal of a wealthy religion 
is the weal of a nation. Yet strange is it that the weal of a 
nation seems to grow in the inverse ratio of the wealth of its 
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elergy. Certainly those 137 large landowners had in their 
hands wealth enough to make England a very populous and a 
very prosperous nation, and yet it was not until they had been 
relieved of their earthly superfluities that the land began to pro- 
duce her natural increase. However, one-fourth of the large pro- 
prietors held, we are told, one-third of the entire country. Some 
authorities assign to them one-half of the surface of the land. In 
addition to such advantage as riches might bestow, the Romanist 
Church in England had a large, full, and not ill disciplined corps 
of servants. Adding the regular to the secular clergy, we find 
her interest promoted by one ecclesiastic to every forty souls. 
At present the proportion has sunk to one in every 360 souls. 
The change is none the worse, because besides a diminution it 
involves the supplanting of Romanism by Protestantism. And 
if there still remain in the establishment pecuniary corruptions 
which loudly cry for a bold reforming hand, the poisoned gift has 
come from the former to the latter, and just in the proportion in 
which the ancient virus has been discharged from the constitution 
of the country, the country has become healthy, vigorous, and 
happy. By the side of the clergy in the sixteenth century there 
arose another power which possessed the remainder of the land— 
the nobility. But where was the people? Under that Romanist 
system, speaking of course comparatively, there was not a people. 
How could there be a people when individual thinking was not so 
much forbidden as prevented? Protestantism, which does not 
merely grant but requires individual culture by teaching individual 
responsibility, is the parent of a people, whereas Romanism, like 
the Eastern monarchies of old, regards and governs men by 
wholesale, and treating them as masses, does for, and not by and 
with them, all that time and eternity require. In these days, 
however, England belongs to the people, and by ‘the people of 
England’ is England not merely owned but governed. This 
change implies a corresponding change in the mass of the popu- 
lation. Accordingly, while in 1688, a third of the popula- 
tion was reduced to indigence, in 1803 only the ninth was in that 
unhappy position. Thus more than a fourth of the nation in 
passing from Romanism to Protestantism, passes at the same 
time from penury to comfort. In 1690 the produce of agriculture 
amounted to 206,875,000f., in 1832 it had reached the value of 
1,846,650,000f. The food of the nation has been not only 
augmented but improved. In 1760 the consumption of wheat 
per head was less than half of what it is now. If, indeed, 
we speak of the present hour, we may say that the wealth of the 
country has nearly excluded ‘all other cereal food. At the time 
of the downfall of the Stuarts, each Englishman on the average 
NO. XLV. K 
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consumed seventy-four pounds of flesh meat per annum, now each 
Englishman consnmes one hundred and sixty pounds. Formerly, 
as we have seen, the nobles and the clergy possessed nearly the 
whole land. At present the annual wealth is divided thus :— 


The higher classes . . . . One-fifth. 

Liberal professions . . . . One-fifth. 

Agriculturisis . « « One-fourth. 

Tradesmen. . . . . . ~ One-eighteenth and a half. 
The working classes . . . One-third and a half. 
Theinfrm. . . . . » One-thirtieth. 


’ No wonder the people are in a condition so much better than 
of old, for four-fifths of the treasures of the land have passed 
from the privileged classes to the people. 

If our contrast is not to lack one of its most important 
features, we must here say a word or two of the colonies of Spain 
and of England. In the sixteenth century England had scarcely 
anything deserving the name of a colony beyond the seas; Spain, 
en the contrary, possessed the moiety of the New World. Now, 
if we were to reverse the statement we should scarcely exceed the 
truth. In three centuries Spain has lost all but everything; and 
England, after having parted with the United States, to the chief 
constituents of which it gave birth, has acquired and annexed to 
her throne the vast continent of India. Not to rest in general 
terms :—the Spanish empire extended itself in the New World over 
471,053 square leagues, having a population of 19,743,000 souls. 
Of this dominion, twice as large as the Roman empire, there 
remains to Spain only Cuba, Porto Rico, the Canaries, and the 
Philippines, that is an extent of 19,000 square leagues, with 
3,850,000 inhabitants. Spain then has lost twenty-three out of 
twenty-four parts of her colonial territory. England, on the 
other hand, has made herself the centre of an empire so extended, 
so various, so populous, and so wealthy, as the world’s history 
has not before presented. The following table may give some 
idea of this transcendant greatness :— 


British Colonial Power. 


Number of Extent. Porviation, 
Establishments. Square Leagues. Souls. Total Commerce. 
Europe . 14 234 400,000 100,000,000 francs. 
Afia . 9 528 216,000 56,000,000 ,, 
9 62,372 90,526, 000 244,000,000 ,, 
. America , 27 69, 700 1,966,000 158,000,000 ,, 
Australia . 5 40 77,000 40,000,000 ,, 
64 132,904 93,185,000 889,000,000 francs. 


. Thus, to leave out all other points of comparison, during the 
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time while Spain lost twenty millions of subjects, England 
acquired ninety-three millions. 

The wonderful prosperity of England can in no way be sun- 
dered from its religion. In no country has religion had more to 
do with all the great interests of human life. If England is great, 
rich, and powerful, she owes all mainly to religion. The civi- 
lization of England is the child of Protestantism. May we not 
add that it is the triumph and the glory of Protestantism? We 
would do so without indulging in any spirit of vainglory—for we 
need not to be reminded of the numerous evils which the religion 
of the Saviour has not yet succeeded in removing. But one clear 
and decided advantage has Protestantism over Romanism, that 
Protestantism is clearly the religion of progress, while Romanism, 
so far as it may in courtesy be called a religion, is the religion of 
decay. 

We have not yet done with the two members of our contrast. 
Spain and England, as has been observed, gave birth to colonies. 
From the mother countries we may then pass to their offspring, 
and study in them severally the two opposing principles whose 
practical effects occupy our attention. In a rough way these 
colonies may be said to be North and South America. The divi- 
sion is more exact in regard to religion. In the former, the child 
of English Puritanism, you find Protestantism triumphant; in 
the latter, Romanism remains, from the first, the sole religion, 
and the supreme social power. 

These two fresh points of comparison are unexceptionable. 
Romanism and Protestantism in the Western world have had 
‘a free stage and fair play.’ Each on its own territory, and each 
to a large extent uninfluenced by the other, has attempted a 
practical solution of the great problem of social good. With 
what result? Hardly can details be necessary; the result is 
patent to all eyes, and known to every intelligent person. Ex- 
ceptions may be taken on this side and on that; qualifications 
may be put in; apologies or extenuations may be offered ; after 
all possible deductions as against Protestantism, Protestantism 
must be pronounced as greatly, if not immeasurably, superior to 
Romanism in their respective operations and influence on the two 
Americas. And yet, if we may believe geographers, the South is 
the country which nature has the more largely favoured. Of the 
North, Raynal wrote, in 1781, ‘If ten millions of men ever find 
certain subsistence in those countries it will be surprising.’ In 
less than forty years the extreme of Raynal had been passed, and 
now, seventy-four years after, the limited ten millions is nearly 
trebled. But we will give a few subordinate contrasts. What, then, 
is the condition of Romanist America? Who does not know that 
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government there seems a simple impossibility? Constitutions 
come and go like shadows. Every ruler is a dictator, and every 
dictator is put to death or banished. The people, after a short 
career of apparent or superficial civilization, sink into semi-bar- 
barism, which almost seems their normal condition. Education 
is neglected. Agriculture, with a few exceptions, is in a deplo- 
rable state. Manufactures are in their infancy. Trade is chiefly 
indebted, for the little prosperity it has, to Protestant industry, 
enterprise, and honour. The roads are few and badly kept. 
Little use is made of the mechanical appliances of the Eastern 
hemisphere. A sure sign of barbarism—the women, over a very 
large portion of the country, ‘bear the heat and burden of the 
day,’ while the men resign themselves to ease, sloth, or volup- 
tuousness. Private, domestic, and public morals are too bad to 
be described. And as to religion, in form and appearance there 
is certainly enough, but the greater these the less is there of 
reality. As is the show so is the corruption. Romanism every- 
where, and emphatically in South America, may be summed up 
in two words—profess and confess; profession and confession 
are its law, its prophets, and its gospel too. The profession often 
runs out into degrading and even sanguinary asceticism ; the 
confession not seldom takes the shape of ceaseless demands on 
the patience of heaven. Easily may the intellectual condition of 
the people be gathered from these facts. By only a very small 
proportion are even the rudiments of learning possessed. In 
very many schools, not reading and writing, but solely the reci- 
tation of prayers is taught. ‘The colleges propagate principles of 
a servile obedience in boih religion and secular concerns, and of 
primary schools scarcely any can be said to exist. The cause is 
in the clergy, who set their face against every attempt that bene- 
volence may make in this direction. What can be the progress 
of letters in these circumstances ? and to speak of the fine arts is 
mockery. What treasures have been drawn from the mines and 
the richness of that soil? Sad is the answer retvrned by the 
destitution and misery of the population. 

Gladly do we turn our face northwards. ‘The Union’ or the 
‘United States’ may be taken as the representative of North 
America. The confederacy is not yet a century old. Springing 
from the purest moral blood of England, the States are 
thoroughly Protestant. Romanism, it is true, was not wholly 
unrepresented in the original elements of the Republic, but being 
uncongenial with the spirit of the colonies it expanded and grew 
but little; nor was it till very recently, when the refuse of Europe 
was thrown on the western shores, that a Romanist influence of 
any amount was found in the Union. And what is the character 
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of that influence? That influence is morally and socially so low 
and so threatening as to call forth efforts in every part to with- 
stand, and if possible, correct or remove it. Romanism is a wen 
on the neck of the United States.* The Republic of North 
America, then, is essentially Protestant. But this does not say 
all. It is Protestant in the best and fullest sense of the term, 
for it is Christian. The Union has at once a Christian basis and 
a Christian aim. Founded in Christianity, it professes to make 
Christianity its living and actuating principle, and the diffusion 
of Christianity its great object. Here, then, we have Protes- 
tantism acting with a conscious and avowed purpose, and that 
purpose is nothing less than the incorporation of the spirit and 
the power of the Gospel in individual and social life. Here, 
accordingly, we may expect to see what Protestantism is capable 
of achieving. As the Christian Church in its early ages, before 
the distinctions of Romanism or Protestantism were known, 
wrought out its own grand principles in a circle free from the 
qualifications and restrictions of any rivalry, and in so doing 
produced effects no less benign and admirable than enduring, so 
in North America has Protestantism had, to a large extent, a fair 
and full opportunity of showing to the world what it is able to 
effect in the noblest of all causes and the most momentous of all 
issues. It is, however, the secular results of Protestantism that 
we have to consider. What are those results? Let us premise 
a caution. Those results are so excellent and on so grand a scale 
that it is difficult to speak of them without employing terms 
which wear the appearance of indiscriminate eulogy. Let the 
reader guard against so misunderstanding our statements. There 
are evils in the Union—serious evils—evils which wear a threat- 
ening aspect. Not without misgiving do we look on political 
agitation and political ambition, especially as they have mani- 
fested themselves of late in the Republic; but its giant evil is 
slavery; in the perpetuation of slavery the United States have 
brought on themselves dishonour, disgrace, and peril. Yet will 
we never cease to believe that the same pure and powerful Chris- 
tianity which, on those shores, built the finest of all earthly tem- 
ples in honour and for the service of ‘the only true God,’ will 
avail—may it be ere long—to cleanse that temple and keep it 
holy, consecrated by the pure and grateful incense of a truly 
Christian, because a truly fraternal, offering of love, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice. 

Having guarded against misconception, we are free to utter 
our admiring recognition of the grandeur of this yet infant 


* See the article on The Know-Nothings in our last number but one, British 
Quarterly Review, No. XLIII. 
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Republic, and to express our assured belief that the Christian 
state will be a special instrument in the hands of Providence for 
making the kingdoms of this world the kingdoms of the Redeemer. 
That the United States is the first power of the New World is a 
fact that lies on the surface. At the first glance you see that 
North America surpasses the South in a way which words can ill 
set forth. But the Union suffers not when set in comparison with 
the most considerable and the most flourishing state of the Old 
World. Let the objector make choice of the European state 
which he will put in comparison with the Western Republic; 
France? England? No state not of the first rank will be se- 
lected, and surely it is a high encomium that a commonwealth, 
whose existence runs back only a few decennial periods, should 
be compared, nor suffer in the comparison, with states that are 
at the head of European culture. In one respect, indeed, the 
comparison turns greatly to the honour of the Union. Put the 
Republic side by side with England, its mother, the child re- 
sembling its parent, is little inferior to its parent. Yet the child 
has achieved in a few centuries that, or nearly that, for which 
many centuries have been requisite in the case of the parent. We 
know that the child has enjoyed singular advantages—a virgin 
soil, all but boundless space, the light and the training of parental 
example. Not less have these advantages been enjoyed in South 
America—the real object of comparison ; and the result, how dif- 
ferent! The result truly is so different, that already it is clear to 
those who can see even but a little way beyond the present, that 
the Northern Power is destined, and probably ere long, to stretch 
out the arms of its dominion to the Straits of Magellan and Cape 
Horn. So rapid has been the growth of this Western Giant, and 
to such dimensions has his youthful form expanded, that it is 
difficult to speak of the subject in anything like adequate terms. 
How can we picture to our own mind the extraordinary progress 
of the population of the Union, the prodigious development of its 
agriculture, its manufactures, and its commerce; the foundation 
of new cities, the opening of new canals, the construction of new 
roads, and the wonderful spirit of active energy that vitalises 
and electrifies the whole in a manner and a degree which find an 
appropriate image only in that mysterious fluid which now 
conyeys thoughts, feelings, and words from one extremity of the 
Republic to another, with the certainty of the printing-press and 
the rapidity of lightning? Amid the wonders of civilization 
wrought by Protestantism in that country, none surprises us more 
than the ease and quickness with which new communities are 
formed and new cities spring up. The days of fable may ‘ hide 
their diminished heads.’ The transformations of the conjuror's 
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wand have become tame in the comparison. The magic even of the 
Arabian Nights is magic no longer. Of old a city was the work 
of at least a century. Now a forest, or a patch of jungle by a 
river's side, or a hamlet, or a scattered handful of houses, or 
rather farms, rises in a few months into a town, which soon grows 
into a city, which soon expands into a state ; which soon acquires 
sovereign rights by entering as an independent yet constituent 
element into the Union. And wherever even a town springs up, 
there at once is found a centre of all the comforts, refinements, 
resources, and adjuncts of civilized society ; nor least remarkable 
is the immediate appearance at the centre of that centre, of schools 
and churches, with all their appurtenances, and no few of their 
best results. Shortly there follows, as if by necessary sequence 
from that religious focus, an array of all that is best and finest 
in the Old World civilization, unaccompanied by most of that 
which tarnishes its fine gold, and shakes the foundation of its 
proudest edifices. What elegant, what ornate temples; those 
edifices how magnificent ; the streets and squares, superb in them- 
selves, are decorated with handsome monuments ; then mark those 
canals and railways, and fancy ,if you can where they stop, or 
what the amount of wealth they bear ; on the quays, too, how capa- 
cious the storehouses, and along their sides what a forest of 
masts; the vessels you see have come laden with tribute from 
all the quarters of the globe, and to the same widely sundered 
spots are they about to convey the copious and overflowing 
abundance of those luxuriant valleys and those prolific plains— 
valleys and plains which, not many years since, only fed a few 
wild animals, and were haunted by tribes almost as worthless. 

If we were required to ascribe this unparalleled expansion of 
human power, and this gigantic production of secular good, to 
any one secondary cause rather than another, we should not hesitate 
to mention self-government. Self-government, in its deepest 
sense, the founders of the Republic learnt in our English Pro- 
testant homes, schools, and civilinstitutions. So thoroughly did 
they learn the task, and so deeply did they prize the lesson they 
had learnt, that not finding scope for the exercise of the neces- 
sities which hence arose, they submitted to expatriation, and 
sought on a distant foreign strand the open field and wide 
horizon denied to them at home. ‘There they naturally, and as a 
matter of course, entered on their career of personal and social 
freedom the day they set foot on the shore. From that hour to 
this their course has been one continued vindieation of the duty, 
the obligation, and the worth of self-government. The reward 
has been immediate—the reward has been abundant. Why? 
Because self-government makes every member of the State a man. 
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We mean that it goes far to make him in full what God intended 
he should be; to carry his intelligence to its highest point of 
development, and to direct that intelligence to the true and proper 
ends of earthly and spiritual existence. The self-governed 
man is the strong man ; he is strong of intellect, strong in sound 
sense, strong in varied experience, stout of heart, firm in resolve, 
manly in effort ; moreover, he is determined in will, so as to guide 
aright the powers he is master of, he is determined in will from 
the mere exercise of self-government. A_ self-governed state, 
therefore, is a strong state, for it is made up of self-governed 
citizens. Whether you count those citizens by thousands, as in 
Protestant Switzerland, or by millions, as in Protestant America, 
you have for all good purposes so many men, so many effective 
arms, SO many wise and powerful minds, so many brave, enduring, 
dauntless breasts. These are the materials of which great com- 
monwealths are made. These qualities are themselves grand, and 
grand and sublime are their natural effects. But whence comes 
self-government but from religious self-reliance; and whence 
comes religious self-reliance? It is the characteristic fruit of 
Protestantism. By Romanism it is disowned; by Romanism it 
is even denounced. Outward authority is the lever of Rome. 
Sacerdotalism, instead of self-government, is Rome's panacea. 
In one sense, indeed, Rome is a friend to self-government, but 
the self is not that of each individual man; it is that of each suc- 
cessive Pope. The Gospel would have each man and each state 
be their own law ; the sole law which Rome acknowledges is the 
law of the Vatican. The Pope is the universal substitute, and 
for the small consideration of a certain implicit belief, he will 
take upon himself the spiritual responsibilities, and ensure the 
spiritual safety of every man, woman, and child, on the face of the 
earth. This is his pretension. But this is not God's way of 
salvation. God's battle of life is a real battle, and God’s heroes 
are genuine men; nor can any one have the thews and the vigour 
of real religion, unless at the price of all the cost involved in self- 
government. Therefore Rome is impotent, because she discards 
self-government, and so sets herself in array against God; and 
therefore is Protestantism mighty, because it requires, fosters, 
and produces self-government, and so places herself under the 
overarching wings of the Almighty. Our instances and our 
proofs are South and North America. 

The self-government which we have described as the cha- 
racteristic of transatlantic Protestantism owes its origin, develop- 
ment, and continuance, to the spirit of the Puritan forefathers.. 
That spirit, however, put forth, as its own special and peculiar 
manifestation, the common school system which characterizes and 
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honours the states of the Union. This system, founded on the 
recognition of a common Christianity, pervades the whole Re- 
public, and operates with its own appropriate efficacy in those 
States in which the Protestant religion has most power. It is a 
truly national system, for it proceeds on the assumption that every 
new-born child has, in virtue of its birth, a right to education, 
and that every member of a commonwealth ought to be trained to 
know and understand his duties before he is required to perform 
them. Pervaded by these principles, the North American common 
school system undertakes the education of all the children of the 
Union irrespectively of condition, calling, and sect. ‘The honour- 
able task is faithfully fulfilled, and it is as difficult to find a 
native citizen of the commonwealth untaught, as it is to find a 
well-taught labourer or artizan in the southern half of the Western 
Continent. The true germ of a glorious future for the United 
States lies in its Christian common school system. May the 
noble institution be jealously guarded and freely developed. 
Retaining the United States as a not unfit representative of 
Protestantism, we re-cross the Atlantic, and ask ourselves where 
we shall find Romanism in its specific form and fullest develop- 
ment? If North America has been specially favourable to the 
Protestantism we have just surveyed, it is only fair to study 
Romanism under circumstances the most conducive to the full 
evolution and the best display of its essential energies. Natu- 
rally our mind turns to Italy; and if on one spot of the Peninsula 
more than another papal benedictions have been bestowed, that 
spot is Rome. In Italy and Rome, then, we may study the 
pure and appropriate effects of the Catholicism of the papacy. 
Wedo not suppose that infallible Popes and all-powerful Inquisitors 
have had it all their own way, even in the lands that own their 
rule and are favoured with their smile; but in Italy and Rome 
the papal powers have kept free from the bad leaven of Protest- 
antism, there the system they have originated, and which they 
labour to make universal, has long been in operation, and there 
the direct and personal influence of the Pope and the Pope's chosen 
and approved servants. still continue to exert their influence, 
after an unbroken rule of many centuries. Italy and Rome, 
then, will tell us what Romanism does for the nations; and 
Italy and Rome will show us what the world will be when 
Romanism has become universal. Perhaps the reader, if a 
youthful Protestant, here begins to tremble. Perhaps he is 
afraid that we have provoked an issue in which we must be 
defeated. What! venture to place Italy and Rome alongside 
North America? What temerity! Whither but to Rome are 
the eyes of Oxford scholars and refined divines, and trans- 
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cendental statesmen, and elegant lords and stately duchesses—the 
very élite of our English world—turned in full and certain hope 
of a newand glorious day? If they are to be believed, England, 
fashioned after the model of the Eternal City, will be England 
indeed, a country worthy the name of Christian, a land laden 
with the precious things of God. Can it, then, be otherwise than 
rash to challenge this comparison? The via media, which runs 
from the English universities through Canterbury to Rome, is 
less crowded than it was; is there not a danger that you may 
increase the number? be cautious, be prudent. To all which we 
shall, in addition to the facts we are about to adduce, merely 
reply thus much, namely, that we know not very well what may 
be the effect of the comparison on the classes to which our 
youthful mentor has referred; ordinary considerations produce 
extraordinary effects on the ‘ non-natural sense,’ and extraordinary 
considerations may well prevail with persons whose condition is 
extraordinary, if not wholly abnormal; nevertheless we think 
that even they have enough of the ‘true-born Briton’ left in 
them not to wish to see England in the state into which the 
Papal system has brought Italy and Rome. No few among the 
‘perverts’ hanker after or have received Romanist orders; a 
greater number are smitten with love for Romanist priests; yet, 
perhaps, have few either of this class or that seen with their own 
eyes what Rome's apostles really are. Let them, then, fix their 
eyes on the following picture, reflecting the while, that if Italy 
and Rome are the highest products of Romanism, the priests of 
Italy and Rome must be the quintessence of that excellence. 
We have ourselves seen enough to be able to bear witness to the 
substantial accuracy of the following description of 


Rome’s Apostles. 


‘On the streets of the Eternal City you meet every variety of eccle- 
siastical costume. The eye is at first bewildered with the motley show 
of gowns, cloaks, cowls, scapulars, and veils ; of cords, crosses, shaven 
heads and naked feet—provoking the reflection, what a vast deal of 
curious gear it takes to teach Christianity! There you have the long 
black robe and shovel hat of the secular priest ; the tight-fitting frock 
and little three-cornered bonnet of the Jesuit; the shorn head and 
black woollen garment of the Benedictine. There is the Dominican, 
with his black cloak thrown over his white gown, and his shaven head 
stuck into a slouching cowl; there is the Franciscan, with his half- 
shod feet, his three-knotted cord, and his coarse brown cloak, with its 
numerous pouches bulging with the victuals he has been begging for; 
there is the Capuchin, with his bushy beard, his sandaled feet, his 
patched cloak, and his funnel-shaped cowl, reminding one of harle- 
quin’s cap; there is the Carmelite, with shaven head begirt with 
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hairy continuous crown, loose flowing robe, and broad scapular ; there 
is the red gown of the German student, and the wallet of the begging 
friar. This last has been out all morning begging for the poor, and 
is now returning with replenished wallet to his convent on the 
capitol, where dwell monks now as geese aforetime. After dining on 
the contents of his well-filled sack, with a slight addition from the 
vineyards of the capitol, he will scatter the crumbs among the crowd 
of beggars, which may be seen at this hour climbing the convent’s 
stairs. 

‘But, however these various orders may differ in the colour of their 
cloaks or the shape of their tonsure, there is one point in which they 
all agree—that is, dirt. They are indescribably filthy. Clean water 
and soap would seem to be banished the convents, as indulgences of 
the flesh which cannot be cherished without deadly peril to the soul, 
and which are to be shunned like heresy itself. ‘They smell like 
goats, and one trembles to come within the droppings of their cloak, 
lest he should carry away a few little souvenirs which the ‘holy man’ 
might be glad to part with. A fat, stalwart, bacchant, boorish race 
they are, giving signs of anything but fasting and flagellation ; and I 
know of nothing that would so dissipate the romance which invests 
monks and nuns in the eyes of some, like bringing a ship-load of them 
over to this country, and letting their admirers see and smell them. 

‘ Even the ordinary priest appears but little superior to the monk in 
the qualities we have named. Dirty in person, slovenly in dress, and 
wearing all over a careless, fearless, bullying air; he looks very little 
the gentleman, and, if possible, less the clergyman. But in Rome he 
can afford to despise appearances. Is he not a priest, and is not Rome 
his own? Accordingly, he plants his foot firmly, as if he felt, like 
Antzus, that he touches his native earth. He sweeps the crowd 
around with a full, scornful, defiant eye; and should Roman dare to 
measure glances with him, that brow of brass would frown him into 
the dust. In Rome the ‘priest’s face’ is its completest development. 
That face has not its like among all the faces of the world. It is the 
same in all countries, and can be known under every disguise—a 
soldier’s uniform or a porter’s blouse. At Maynooth you may see it 
in all stages of growth, but at Rome it is perfected ; and, when per- 
fected, there is an entire blotting out of all the kindly emotions and 
human sympathies, and there meets the eye sométhing that is at once 
below and above the face of man. 

‘If we could imagine the scorn, pride, and bold bad daring of one 
of Milton’s fallen angels, grafted on a ground-work of animal appe- 
tites, we should have a picture something like the priest’s face.’— 
p. 285. 


This swarm of sacerdotal locusts overspreads Italy and devours 
every green thing. From Rome, as their hive, they go forth 
suppressing thought, petrifying hearts, corrupting morals, de- 
grading religion, and, like the Romans of old, making a desert, 
they call it peace. Our voucher is Italy. There is indeed one 
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bright spot in the land. Sardinia is rising into a Christian com- 

monwealth. But under what difficulties; with what throes is its 

new birth accompanied! The reason is, that it has for ages been 

under the nightmare of Romanism. From the neighbouring vales 

of the Waldenses, indeed, breezes of Protestant life stole into parts 

of the land, calling out corresponding life and vigour; and at 

length the creative power has, under God, put forth energy suf- 

ficient to enable society to rise into something like Christian 

rejuvenescence. But the revival is resisted by all the arts and 

all the power of Rome. The resistance is the more efficacious, 

because here, as generally, Rome profits by her own misdeeds. 

First, she has an army of fearful magnitude. To govern a popu- 

lation of four millions and a half, she maintains in Sardinia, 

7 archbishops, 34 bishops, 41 chapters, with 860 canons attached 

to the bishoprics, 73 simple chapters, with 470 canons, 1100 

livings for the canons, and lastly, 4267 parishes, with we know 

not how many thousands of parish priests. The domain of the 

Church represents a capital of 400 millions of francs, with a yearly 
revenue of 17 millions and upwards. The 41 prelates of Sardinia 
enjoy a revenue of nearly a million and a half of francs, which 
is double what used to maintain all the bishops of the French 
empire. The Archbishop of Turin has an income of 120,000 
francs, which is more than the whole bench of Belgian bishops. 
Then there are in Piedmont 71 religious orders, divided into 
604 houses, containing in all 8563 monks and nuns. The ex- 
pense of feeding this army amounts to 42 millions and a half of 
francs, representing a capital of 45 millions. Surely Sardinia, with 
all these means of grace, is the best and happiest kingdom in the 
world. Fortunate four millions of mortals, to be thus cared for 
by the infallible physician of souls! And ye myriads of holy 
men, who profess and enforce the martyr spirit, what are worldly 
goods to you? Surely the wealth of the Church is, in your eyes, 
of no account compared with the good of your country and the 
salvation of souls. Well, the legislature has taken steps to cor- 
rect some pecuniary abuses in the Church; and the reply of 
Rome has been excommunication. In truth, this multitude of 
clergy exists like an enemy's encampment in the land—doing 
little good, doing much harm, and ever ready to withstand others 
who, wiser and better than themselves, endeavour to correct and 
elevate society. Speaking of the fraternities, Dr. Wylie, in his 
graphic and instructive pages (p. 33), says :— 

‘They do not teach the youth or pray with the aged. For reading 
they have no taste; and to write what will be read, or preach what 
will be listened to, is far beyond their ability. Their pious hands 
disdain all contact with. the plough, and the loom, and the spade. 
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They share with their countrymen neither the labours of peace nor 
the dangers of war. They lounge all day in the streets or about the 
wine-shops ; and when the dinner-hour arrives, they troop homewards 
to retail the gossip of the town over a groaning board and a well filled 
flagon. Thus they fatten like pigs, being about as cleanly, but scarce 
as useful.’ 

Our informant reports, that these unclean persons teach not 
the young. It is as well; for who can bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean thing? Unclean teachers ever teach unclean 
things. And so, the Sardinian people being uninstructed in 
good, are of necessity trained in evil; and this evil, a child of 
her own, Rome uses wherewith to oppose the wise and benign 
intentions of the monarch, and the righteous endeavours of the 
legislature. The amount of the resistance may be measured by 
the evil, and the evil itself may be estimated from these state- 
ments respecting the ignorance in which all this sacerdotalism 
has left the people. Two-thirds of the whole population of the 
main land can neither read nor write, and fourteen-fifteenths of the 
population of the island of Sardinia. Only one in every 172 to pos- 
sess the merest rudiments! Well may the author from whom we 
learn these facts assert: ‘Such facts cry for vengeance against the 
‘ clergy, by whom the most sacred of their duties have been shame- 
‘fully betrayed.’ A better future, we doubt not, will reward the 
reformatory efforts which, begun in 1848, have been faithfully 
prosecuted, and may not impossibly end in adding a new member 
to the category of Protestant nations. 

The blight of Romanism extends from the Alps to the Apen- 
nines, and from Trent to Trapani. The whole country has been 
constantly travelled, and is well known. Misrepresentation here 
is out of the question. The man who should dare to report that 
all was barren from Dan to Beersheba, while all was fruitful, or 
while barrenness and fertility were interchanged, would be speedily 
overwhelmed with contradiction and covered with shame. Aware 
of the penalties under which we write, we hesitate not to declare, 
that, taken as a whole, Italy, which might be the finest country 
on the face of the earth, is the most desolate and woe-stricken ; 
nor with less confidence do we affirm that it is a land of mis- 
government, tyranny, and wretchedness, because it is a land of 
Romish priests. But let us hear an eye-witness. Dr. Wylie 
lately traversed a large part of Italy, and he has made a report, 
the substance of which is confirmed by the highest authorities. 
Here is his picture of Padua. 


Padua. 


‘Poor Padua! Who could enter it without weeping? Of all the 
wretched and ruinous places I ever saw, this is the most wretched and 
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ruinous—hopelessly, incurably ruinous. Padua does, indeed, look im- 
posing at a little distance. Its fine dome, its numerous towers, the 
large vine-stocks which are rooted in its soil, the air of vast fertility 
which is spread over the landscape, and the halo of former glory which, 
eloudlike, rests above it, consort well with one’s preconceived ideas of 
this once illustrious seat of learning, which even the youth of our own 
land were wont to frequent; but enter it,—alas, the dismal sight !— 
ruins, filth, ignorance, poverty on every hand. The streets are narrow 
and gloomy from being lined with heavy and dark arcades ; the houses, 
which are mon and bear marks of former opulence, are standing in 
many instances untenanted. Not a few stately mansions have been 
converted into stables, or carriers’ sheds, or are simply naked walls, 
which the dogs of the city, or other creatures, make their den. The 
inhabitants, pale, emaciated, and wrapt in huge cloaks, wander through 
the streets like ghosts. Were Padua a heap of ruins, without a single 
human being on or near its site, its desolation would be less affecting. 
An unbearable melancholy sat down upon me the moment I entered 
it, and the recollection oppresses me at the distance of three years. 
In the midst of all this ruin and poverty, there rise I know not how 
many duomos and churches, with fine cupolas and towers, as if they 
meant to mock the misery upon which they look. They are the 
repositories of vast wealth, in the shape of silver lamps, votive offer- 
ings, paintings, and marbles. To appropriate a penny of that treasure 
in behalf of the wretched beings who swarm unfed and untaught in 
their neighbourhood, would bring down upon Padua the terrible ire 
of their great god, St. Anthony. He is there known as ‘Il Santo’ 
(the saint), and has a gorgeous temple erected in his honour, crowned 
with not less than eight cupolas, and illuminated day and night by 
golden lamps and silver candlesticks, which burn continually before 
his shrine. ‘There are narrow clefts in the monument that stands 
over him,’ says Addison, ‘where good Catholics rub their beads, and 
smell his bones, which they say have in them a natural perfume, though 
very like apoplectic balsam; and, what would make one suspect that 
they rub the marble with it, it is observed that the scent is stronger 
in the morning than at night.’ Were the precious metals and the 
costly marble which are stored up in this church transmuted into 
eurrent coin, the province of Padua might be supplied with ploughs 
and other needful implements of agriculture. But it is better that 
nature alone should cultivate their fields, and that the Paduans should 
eat only what she is pleased to provide for them, than that, by robbing 
the shrine of St. Anthony, they should forfeit the good esteem of a 
powerful patron—‘the thrice holy Anthony of Padua; the powerful 
curer of leprosy, tremendous driver away of devils, restorer of limbs, 
stupendous discoverer of lost things, great and wonderful defender 
from all danger.’ ’—Ib. p. 199. 


Our traveller found no improvement when he entered the terri- 
tory subject to the temporal power of the Popes. Witness these 
words: 
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Ferrara. 


‘Poor fallen Ferrara! Commerce, learning, the arts, religion, had 
by turns shed a glory upon it. Now all is over; and where the ‘ Queen 
of the Po’ had been, there sits on the darkened plain a poor city, 
mouldering into dust, with the silence of a sepulchre around it. I 
entered the suburbs, but sound of human voice there was none; not a 
single human being could I see. It might be ages since these streets 
were trodden, for aught that appeared. The doors were closed, and the 
windows were stanchioned withiron. In many cases there was neither 
doors nor window, but the house stood open to receive the wind or rain, 
the fowls of heaven, or the dogs of the city, if any such there were. I 
passed on, and drew nigh the centre of the town; and now there began 
to be visible some signs of vitality. 

‘Even in its ruins Ferrara is lovely. It wears in the touch the sun- 
set hues of beauty. Its streets run out in straight lines, and are of 
noble breadth and length. Unencumbered with the heavy arcades that 
darken Padua, the marble fronts of its palaces rise to a goodly height, 
covered with rich but exceedingly sweet and chaste designs. On the 
stone of their pilasters and door-posts the ilex puts forth its leaf and the 
vine its grapes; and the carving is as fresh and sharp, in many instances, 
as if the chisel were but newly laid aside. But it is melancholy to see 
the long grass waving on its causeways, and the ivy clinging to the 
deserted doorways and balconies of palatial residences, and to hear the 
echoes of one’s own foot sounding drearily in the empty street. 

‘I passed the afternoon in visiting the churches. There is no end of 
these, and night fell before I had got half over them. It amazes one 
to find in the midst of ruins such noble buildings overflowing with 
wealth ; pictures, statuary, marbles, and precious metals, dazzle and at 
last weary the traveller, and form a strange contrast to the desolate 
fields, the undrained swamps, the mouldering tenements, and the beg- 
garly population, that are collected around them. Of the churches of 
Ferrara, we may say, as Addison of the shrine of Loretto, ‘ It is indeed 
an amazing thing to see such a prodigious quantity of riches lie dead 
and untouched, in the midst of so much poverty and misery as reign 
on all sides of them. If these riches were all turned into current coin, 
and employed in commerce, they would make Italy the most flourish- 
ing country in the world.’ ’—Ib. pp. 208-10. 

We could supply similar photographic views of most of the 
cities of Italy—once centres of light, knowledge, and liberty ; we 
must be content with adding that which follows. 

‘The gates of Verona opened, and the enchantment was gone. He 
who would carry away the idea of a magnificent city, which the exterior 
of Verona suggests, must go round it, not through it. The first step 
within its walls is like the stroke of an enchanter’s wand. The villa- 
begemmed city, with its ramparts and its cypress-trees, takes flight, and 
there rises before the traveller an old ruinous town, one of what he 

meets in tales of eastern romance, where young and beautiful princesses 
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are all at once transformed by malignant geniuses into old and withered 


‘In truth, on entering an Italian town one feels as if the last 
trumpet were about to sound. The world, and all that is in it, seems 
old—very old. Man is old, his dwellings are old, his works are old, 
and the very earth seems old. All seems to betoken that it is the last 
age, and that the world is winding up its business, preparatory to the 
_ final closing of the drama. Commerce, the arts, empire—all have 
taken their departure, and have left behind only the vestiges of their 
former presence. 

‘ The Italians, living in a land which is but a sort of sepulchre, look 

as if they had voted that the world cannot outlast the present century, 
and that it is but a waste of labour to rebuild anything or repair any- 
thing. Accordingly, all is allowed to go to decay—roads, bridges, 
castles, palaces; and the only thing which is in any degree cared for 
are their churches. 
‘Why make provision for posterity, when there is to be none? 
Why erect new houses, when those already built will last their time 
and the world’s? Why repair their mouldering dwellings, or renew 
the falling fences of their fields, or replace their dying olives with young 
trees, or even patch their own ragged garments? The crack of doom 
will soon be upon them, and all will perish in the great conflagration. 
They account it the part of wisdom, then, to pass the interval in the 
least fatiguing and most agreeable manner possible. They sip their 
coffee, and take their stroll, and watch the shadows as they fall east- 
ward from their purple hills. Why should they incur the toil of 
labouring or thinking in a world that is soon to pass away, and which 
is as good as ended already ?’—Ib. p. 168. 


Tn the last century it was not unusual for wise moral physicians 
to prescribe ‘ the grand tour’ of Europe for youths who, having 
more money than wit and less learning than leisure, had in 
their consequent silliness wasted at once their estate and their 
constitution. A similar course of travel might be of service in 
‘ecclesiastical diseases, and were we consulted we would send those 
who labour under Romanist tendencies to take their fill of Rome 
on the Italian and Roman soil. The nearer they get to Rome, the 
further would they find themselves from God. For instance, if 
in travelling to ‘the perpetual capital of the world’ they passed 
over the Campagna di Roma, how could they withstand the evi- 
dence which would at every step spring up before their eyes, that 
Rome, in secular matters at least, is the curse of the land? for 
what would they see? 


The Campagna di Roma. 


‘I need not dwell on the magnificence of that truly imperial plain, 
to which nature has given, in a country of hills, dimensions so 
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goodly. From the foot of the Apennines it runs on and on for up- 
wards of an hundred miles, till it meets the Neapolitan frontier at 
Terracina. Its breadth from the Volscian hills to the sea cannot be 
less than forty miles. Towards the head of this great plain lies Rome, 
than which a finer site for the capital of a great empire could nowhere 
have been found. By nature it is most fertile; its climate is delicious. 
It is watered by the Tiber, which is seen winding through it like a 
thread of gold. A boundary of glorious hills incloses it on all sides 
save the south-west. On the south-east are the gentle Volscians, 
clothed with flourishing woods and sparkling with villas. Running 
up along the plain, and lying due east of Rome, are the Sabine hills, 
of a deep azure colour, with a fine mottling of light and shade upon 
their sides. Shutting in the plain on the north, and sweeping round 
it in a magnificent bend towards the west, are the craggy and romantic 
Apennines. This plain was traversed, moreover, by thirty-three high- 
ways, which connected the city with every quarter of the habitable 
globe. Its surface exhibited the richest cultivation. From side to 
side it was covered with gardens and vineyards, in the verdure and 
blossoms of an almost perpetual spring ; amid which rose the temples 
of the gods of Rome, the trophies of her warriors, the tombs and 
monuments of her legislators and orators, and the villas and rural 
retreats of her senators and merchants. Indeed, this plain would 
seem, in imperial times, to have been one vast city, stretching out 
from the white strand of the Mediterranean to the summit of the 
Volscian hills. 

‘But in proportion to its grandeur then is its desolation now. 
From the sea to the mountains it lies silent, waste, unploughed, un- 
sown — a houseless, treeless, blackened wilderness. ‘ Where,’ you 
exclaim, ‘are its highways?’ They are blotted out. ‘ Where are its 
temples, its palaces, its vineyards?’ All swept away. Scarce a heap 
remains to tell of its numerous and magnificent structures. Their 
very ruins are ruined. The land looks as if the foot of man had never 
trodden it, and the hand of man never cultivated it. Here it rises 
into melancholy mounds; there it sinks into hollows and pits; like 
that plain which God overthrew, it neither is sown nor beareth. It is 
inhabited by the fox, haunted by the brigand, and frequented in spring 
and autumn by a few herdsmen, clad in goat-skins, and living in caves 
and wigwams, and reminding one, by their savage appearance, of the 
satyrs of ancient mythology. It is silent as a sepulchre. John Bun- 
yan might have painted it for his ‘ Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ ’"— 
Ib. pp. 277, 8. 


Priestism and infidelity seem to have a certain natural affinity 
for each other. In ancient Rome they were often companioned 
under the same robe of office. It is even said that they have sat 
on the ecclesiastical throne of the world under the same tiara. 
Our own experience tells us that the soutan not seldom covers 
both. However this may be, priestism in the church infallibly 
drives laymen out of the church, and the churches of Italy have 
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few worshippers but women. While sacerdotalism covers and 
adulates itself with incense around the altars, unbelief stalks 
abroad in open day; and with shams inside the church and de- 
nials outside, what may we expect the character of the public 
morals to be? 
Dr. Wylie’s descriptions on the point are dark, but scarcely 
darker, we fear, than the case requires (258). The relations 
between the sexes are fearfully demoralized in all ways. The 
wed streets may not give such indications, but the licensed 
aunts, and the histories of families, furnish more evidence on 
this point than we feel at liberty to describe. 
We must not conclude without a somewhat more specific 
reference to the capital of the Papacy. Rome still remains grand, 
but it is the grandeur of decay. At every step you are reminded 
of her material glory in the days of Paganism, and at every step 
there is forced on you the inquiry—How is it that with Chris- 
tianity for its professed religion, what was bright has faded, what 
was grand has sunk, what was strong has become weak ; how is 
it that a city has changed into a cemetery and an empire wasted 
down to a masquerade? No answer but one can be given— 
Rome has ceased to be Rome under the withering sway of the 
Popes; her material greatness has departed under the gnawing 
worm of a pretended infallibility and a real sacerdotal despotism. 
But is the case so bad as these words imply? Yes; whether we 
regard the trade of the Roman States, the administration of jus- 
tice, their condition in regard to education and knowledge, or 
take a general view of the social and personal state of the popu- 
lation, we are compelled to pronounce a verdict of condemnation, 
and fail in our duty unless the verdict convey the severest reproof. 
Iron is the right arm of civilization. Iron forms the plough, 
makes railways, constructs spinning-jennies, builds steam ships. 
Italy has no iron. Surely, then, Italy encourages its importation. 
On the contrary, the Pope has made the incoming of iron into 
his states almost as difficult as the infiltration of heresy. The 
duty on the importation of bar-iron is 12/. 10s. per ton. The 
little iron which gets into the country is in the form of pigs. 
Yet the Roman States have no coal wherewith to smelt it. 
Wood-char is used for the purpose. The consequence is, that 
when the iron is fit for practical uses, it is sold at 231. 15s. per 
ton, or four times its price in Britain. Machinery, instead of 
being invited and welcomed, is kept away by a clever artifice. 
‘Machines of new invention’ may come, but when one has 
arrived the invention has ceased to be new, and so no more are 
allowed. But of what service is that one when Rome has no 
machinists and no engineers, and if she had both, has little or no 
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iron for them to work upon? It is said that there are not more 
than one hundred and fifty workers in iron in the Papal States. 
What, under these circumstances, can be the condition of agri- 
culture, travelling, commerce? An effort was made to persuade 
the predecessor of the present Pontiff, namely, Gregory XVI., to 
sanction the admission into Rome of a winnowing machine. ‘It 
is dangerous, was the reply. Very true; for if the Romans began 
to winnow grain, who knows but they would soon turn to the 
winnowing of church dogmas, usages, and discipline? These 
statements prepare us for the following :-— 


‘The husbandry of Italy, as a system, is in a most backward state. 
Its cultivation is the cultivation of (Papal) Ireland. And yet Italy 
is excelled by few countries on the earth, perhaps by none. On the 
north it is defended by the wall of the Alps, and on all its other sides 
by the ocean, whose bays offer boundless facilities for commerce. The 
plains of Lombardy are eternally covered with flowers and fruit. The 
valleys of Tuscany still boast the olive, the orange, and the vine. Yet 
Italy presents to the traveller’s eye a deplorable spectacle of wretched 
cabins, untilled fields, and a population oppressed by sloth and covered 
with rags. The towns are filled mostly with idlers and beggars. 
The commerce of Italy is extinct. The Pontiff has inclosed his terri- 
tory with a triple wall of protective duties and monopolies to keep 
out the foreign merchant. There is a monopoly of sugar-refining, a 
monopoly of salt-making, and, in short, of everything which the 
Romans most need. These monopolies are held by the favourites of 
the government, and though generally the houses that hold them are 
either unwilling or unable to make more than a tithe of what the 
Romans would require, no other establishment can produce these articles, 
and they cannot be imported but at a ruinous duty.’—Ib. pp. 443-6. 

Thus, for means of intercommunication, a railway was talked of, 
devised, contracted for, and—dropped. The ‘navy force’ of Rome 
consists of three small steamers and a dredging boat. Mean- 
while the roads are infested with brigands rather than loaded with 
merchandise, and custom-houses, designed to keep in existing 
darkness, to keep out the Bible, to embarrass travelling, and to 
fleece the traveller, stand where there ought to be, and, under 
Protestantism, there would be, warehouses and manufactories. 
Indeed, the Popes are shrewd enough in their way; they know 
that as knowledge is power, so is motion liberty; and hating both, 
they hate all that conduces to either. The last Pope would not 
even allow an iron bridge to be thrown across the Tiber. The 
Romans solicited the favour in order to get rid of a ferry-boat ; 
but danger was seen in the project. There was, however, another 
reason. The gains of the aforesaid ferry-boat are appropriated to 
the priests, who, for the pence paid, sing masses for the dead. 
Abolish the ferry-boat, you abolish the income, and if the income 
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is gone, what will become of the poor souls in purgatory? The 
Papal government seems to have a sort of natural affinity to 
abuses. The Pontine marshes generate and propagate deadly 
fever. The curse reaches the city of priests; it travels on year 
after year, and threatens the whole with death. ‘ Drain them,’ 
says common sense; ‘drain them,’ said Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and a company formed for the purpose. ‘Drain the Pontine 
marshes!’ exclaimed Pope Gregory; ‘God made the Pontine 
marshes, and if he had intended them to be drained, he would 
have drained them himself.’ And so, we suppose, other abuses 
are tolerated on the pretext of their having a divine origin. 
Hence we may account for the thirty thousand beggars that 
infest Rome. Every fourth person you meet a beggar! 


The Beggars of Rome. 


‘The beggars of Rome are almost an institution of themselves, and, 
though not chartered, like the friars, their numbers and their ancient 
standing have established their rights. What is it that strikes you 
on first entering the ‘Holy City’? Is it its noble monuments, its fine 
palaces, its august temples? No; it is its flocks of beggars. You 
cannot halt a moment, but a little colony gathers round you. Every 
church has its beggar, and sometimes a whole dozen. If you wish to 
ascertain the hours of any ceremony in a church, you are directed to 
ask its beggar, as here you would the beadle. Every square, every 
column, every obelisk, every fountain has its little colony of beggars, 
who have a prescriptive right to levy alms of all who come to see 
these objects.’— Ib. p. 287. 


What, then, is there no work to do? no land to be tilled ? 
Outside the city walls is a most extensive territory lying waste for 
want of cultivation. Will no one find that huge mass of idlers, 
picks, spades, and ploughs, that they may go forth and earn their 
bread in the sweat of their brow? No one; why? because the 
land is held in mortmain; defunct is the land, being entailed to 
ecclesiastical corporations, who till it not themselves nor suffer 
others to till it. What is this but to resist God ? to set aside his 
beneficent arrangements, to nullify his gifts, to subvert his pur- 
poses? Yet these are holy men, and these purposes are sacred 
purposes, and whoever attempts a change shall be cursed of God, 
if the excommunication of the priest is enrolled and ratified in 
heaven. Another abuse demands a word or two. No reform 
seems less guilty of heresy than the sanitary movement. No reform 
has in this country gathered together a greater diversity of sup- 
porters. Men of all conditions and of all opinions have agreed 
to condemn filth and infected air, and are striving to root out 
diseases by going to their sources. Yet even in England the 
sacerdotal cities are the least cleanly. Is there any necessary 
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connexion between the odour of sanctity and the odour of 
stagnancy? In Rome certainly, where the one most abounds, the 
other is by no means absent. 


Rome’s Sanitary Condition. 


‘And as regards its sanitary condition, there may be a great deal of 
holiness in Rome, but there is very little cleanliness in it. Whena 
shower falls, and the odours of the garbage with which the streets are 
littered are exhaled, the smell is insufferable. One had better not 
describe the spectacles that one sees every day on the marble stairs of 
the churches. The words of Archenholtz, in the end of last century, 
are still applicable :—‘ Filth,’ says he, ‘infects all the great places of 
Rome, except that of St. Peter’s; nor would this be excepted from 
the general rule, but that it lies at greater distance from the dwellings. 
It is incredible to what a pitch filthiness is carried in Rome. As 
palaces and houses are mostly open, their entrance is usually rendered 
insufferable, being made the receptacle of the most disgustful wants.” 
In fine, Rome is the most extraordinary combination of grandeur and 
ruin, magnificence and dirt, glory and decay, which the world ever 
saw. We must distinguish, however: the grandeur has come down 
to the Popes from their predecessors—the filth and ruin are their 
own.’—Ib. p. 288. 

Concerning the administration of justice in the Papal States, 
enough may be learnt if we say that the church is the government. 
No one has any rights except as a member of the church. There 
are no lay judges; the whole machinery of the government is 
sacerdotal. Its head, the Pope, is a priest; the prime-minister 
is a priest; the chancellor of the exchequer is a priest; the secre- 
tary-at-war is a priest. The Papal government is the embodi- 
ment of the Papal religion. Accordingly, justice is not dispensed 
in Rome; it is bought and sold. And acts which are heroisms in 
free countries are crimes before priestly tribunals. With the in- 
quisition sitting in full conclave in Rome, no man is safe. 
Hence, the prisons are crowded; and what prisons! Thirty 
thousand political prisoners are, at this hour, rotting at the bot- 
tom of the Pope's dungeons! And political offences are offences 
against the priesthood. Indeed, the distinction of civil and eccle- 
siastical causes is not known before the judges of Rome, for all 
erimes are ecclesiastical; in other words, besides the natural 
criminality of crime, there is a superinduced or manufactured 
criminality, and the artificial far outdoes the natural wrong; it is 
worse to sin against the Pope than to sin against God. 


Romanist Justice. 


‘In the town of Macerata, to the east of Rome, it happened one day 
that a priest was fired at as he was passing along the street at dusk. 
He was not shot; happily, the ball missing the priest, sank deep in 
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public ; and the police either could not or would not diseover the per- 
petrator of the deed. The thing was a talk of the town for a day or 
so, and was forgotten for ever, as every one thought. But no. e 
Republic came to an end ; back came the pontifical police to Macerata ; 
and then the affair of the priest was brought up. The prefect had not 
been installed in his office many days till a person presented himself 
before him, and said, ‘I am the man who shot at the priest.” * You!” 
exclaimed the prefect. ‘ Yes; and I was hired to shoot him by ——,’ 
naming three young men of the town, who had been the most active 
supporters of the Republic. 

‘These were precisely the three young men, of all others in Macerata, 
whom it was most for the interest of the Papacy to get rid of. That 
very day these three young men were apprehended. They were at last 
brought to trial; and will it be believed, that on the solitary and 
uncorroborated testimony of a man who, according to his‘ own confes- 
sion, was a hired assassin—and surely I do the man no injustice if I 
suppose that, if he was willing for money to commit murder, he might 
be willing for money, or some priestly consideration, to commit per- 
jury—on the single and unsupported evidence, I say, of this man, a 
hired assassin according to his own confession, were these three young 
men condemned! And to what? To death!—and while I was in 
Rome they were actually guillotined! I saw their sentence placarded 
on the Piazza Colonna on the morning after my arrival in Rome. This 
writing of doom was the first thing I read in that city. It bore the 
names of the accused, the alleged crime, and an abstract of the evi- 
dence, or, I should say, volunteered statement, of the would-be assassin. 
It had the terrible guillotine at the top, and the fisherman’s ring at 
the bottom; and though I had known nothing more of the case than 
the government account of it, as contained in that paper, I should have 
said that it was enough to cover any government with eternal infamy. 
Indeed, I don’t believe that there is a government under the sun, save 
the Pope’s, that would have done an atrocity like it. I had some talk 
with our consul, Mr. Freeborn, about that case too, and he assured me 
that, bad as these cases were, they were not worse than scores, aye, 
hundreds, that to his knowledge had been perpetrated in Rome, and 
all over the Papal States, since the return of the Pontifical govern- 
ment. He added, that if Mr. Gladstone would come to Rome, and 
visit the prisons, and examine the state of the country generally, he 
would have a more harrowing tale to unfold than that with which he 
had recently thrilled the British public on the subject of Naples: that 
in Naples there was still something like trade, but in Rome there was 
nothing but downright grinding misery.’—Ib. p. 382. 


We have passed in review the comparative influence of Romanism 
and Protestantism on the great interests of civilization. We have 
presented the two in certain general aspects. Passing to a more 
particular view of the subject, we have set side by side Romanist 
Spain and Protestant England. Next we have crossed the 
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Atlantic; andstudied our theme as it presents itself in the two 
grand offshoots of these old countries. South America and North 
America have been cited to give their testimgny. Finally, while 
adhering to the impressions left on our minds by the purest and 
best specimens of Protestantism, we have sought, and in Italy 
found, the ideal excellence of Romanism reduced to reality; and 
what a reality! In the prosecution of our task, we have made no 
pretensions to an impartiality which borders on indifference ; with 
our knowledge and cunvictions such a state of mind would be 
treachery. We hold that there is a difference, a radical differ- 
ence, a deep and indestructible incompatibility between Romanism 
and Protestantism; and so thinking, we are not slow to express 
our hatred of the one no less than our love and reverence for the 
other. But neither our hatred nor our love is blind. In proof, 
we point to the lines we have now written, and should any reader 
doubt how far our ground is solid, let him read these pages a second 
time, and we shall be well content if the only result is to send 
him to the original sources whence we have drawn our informa- 
tion, most of which are indicated at the commencement of our 
observations. 


Arr. VI.—Men and Women. By Rosrrt Browntye. 2 vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1855. 


THAT, among the English authors of our day, very few, indeed, 
could be compared with Mr. Browning for power and originality 
. of mind, has long been the settled opinion of all acquainted with 
his writings, and capable of judging of them. To an intellect of 
extraordinary natural force and subtlety, it was plain that he 
added many of those other qualifications not always combined 
with this, which help to make an author distinguished, and to 
give body and character to his works—a large store of acquired 
ideas, the results of his previous thinking on a variety of subjects ; 
no mean amount of learning in tracks not commonly explored, 
even by scholars ; keen powers of observation, wit, and sarcasm, 
and a shrewd acquaintance with the world and its ways; and 
yet, with all this, and ruling it all, a certain isolated speci- 
ality of purpose, a certain rigid determination of his genius 
towards the noble and elevated, and towards that only. No 
competent person, we say, who had read Paracelsus, Pippa 
Passes, Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day, or any other of Mr. 
Browning's poems, published before the present work, could doubt 
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his intellectual power, or his firmness in keeping that power free 
from all the entanglements of mere literary precedent and popu- 
larity, and pursuing a path of his own. It was felt, that as the. 
author himself was rarely seen in those circles of our British 
society where authors most do congregate, so also his genius 
kept aloof from the beaten ways—snugly ensconced, as it seemed, 
for the most part, in some Italian or other foreign retreat, 
whence it could see all that was going on, and yet be at liberty 
to build up its own fancies with just as much and just as little 
reference to the contemporary world as it thought proper. 

No less clear than this general conviction that Mr. Browning 
was a man of genius was the conviction that his genius was that 


Whether, indeed, the precise combination of 


qualities exhibited by him was not such as to show that if he 
had so chosen from the first, he could have been quite as re- 
markable and effective as a prose-writer as he had become as a 
writer of verse, might have been left an open question. It 
was enough that, having chosen to become a poet, he had 
justified the choice. He had done so amply. If the special 
distinction between the thinker or prose-writer, usually so called, 
and the poet consists in the fact that the one in the main 
thinks directly, and expresses his meaning straightforth in words 
and propositions, conveying it with the least delay to the under- 
standing, while the other thinks representatively, and expresses 
his meaning rather in images, phantasies, fictitious trains of 
scene and incident, beautiful in themselves, and only involving the 
meaning in their beauty, then Mr. Browning had proved his title 
to be called a poet. Imagination was visibly the faculty he 
kept most in exercise. Perhaps he had not begun with this as 
the predominant habit of his mind, but he had by practice given 
it the predominance, and brought his whole mind round to it. 
He had trained himself, as it were, never to think in the purely 
logical manner, but always through the imagination. Instead of 
making it the business of his life, as a writer, to propound 
Opinions, to investigate facts, to take up deep vexed questions 
and speculate on them directly to an issue, or to pen every now 
and then a rousing pamphlet on the ‘ present crisis,’ he had pre- 
scribed it to himself as his proper work to invent stories—to 
imagine men and women, either singly or in groups, endowed 
with such and such characters and surrounded with such and 
such circumstances; and to make these ideal beings of his 
brain act, speak, think, and sing, so that it should almost seem 
in the. memory afterwards that they had really existed. If a 
feeling moved him, then, even in expressing that, there must be. 
an environment of fancied circumstance; it must be not his - 
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mere self-speaking, but some one so featured and in such cos- 
tume, singing, as it were, vicariously by a palace window, or by 
a marble statue in a southern garden. If he was reading a book, 
and came upon some old name, or fact, or legend, then, out of 
this hint there must spring a whole host of fancies, shaping 
themselves into a verisimilitude of the story thus commemorated 
—the piper of Hamelin, piping through the streets with all the 
children after him; the horseman, tearing along the highway 
with the good news to Ghent; Paracelsus so soliloquizing in his 
study, so speaking to his friends, and so conducting himself 
towards the outer crowd. Finally, if he meditated some con- 
nected exposition of his own philosophy, even this must be 
accomplished through the medium of some drama or other tale— 
thoughts, opinions, and modes of speculation being distributed 
out among characters severally engaged in the evolution of the 
catastrophe, and the author's own judgment only vaguely 
appearing in the impression made by the total synthesis, or 
declaring itself more obviously in the manner in which justice 
and mercy were meted out, according to desert, at the close. In 
short, various as seemed to be Mr. Browning's intellectual tastes 
and endowments, and large as seem to be his acquisitions, it was 
evident that he had disciplined them all to the service of his 
imagination, so as to make his ultimate literary method always 
that of the poet. And then, in his actual productions as a poet, 
already before the world, what power, what variety! How full 
every page of his writings of images (and what are images but 
the individual particles of a poet's thought, just as successive 
direct propositions are the atoms of the thinker’s, distinctively so 


called ?) some exquisite for their beauty, some almost burning in- 


their fierce and fiery brilliance, and all at the least original! For 
example, in Pippa Passes, in the passage describing the two guilty 
lovers in the wood during the thunder-storm :— 
‘ Buried in woods we lay, you recollect, 
Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burnt through the pine tree roof—here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me.’ 
What accuracy, too, in object and scene-painting, showing an 
eye familiar as that of a painter, nay, often as that of a naturalist, 
with all that is ordinary and accessible, and much even that is 
exotic and rare in the world of stones, plants, animals, and their 
various combinations to form the glory of earth and landscape! 
_ What power, also, in the descriptions of the artificial sights and 
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circumstances of city-life, from the bustle of a mean street up to 
the splendours of a gorgeous cathedral crowded on a day of 
religious festival! What range and skill, as a painter of portraits 
—from the common and almost comic physiognomies of old men 
and women, dropping into a conventicle on a rainy day, up to 
the dark divine countenances of sages and heroes, garbed in their 
mantles or their mail, walking majestically, and radiating awe 
around them! What power, occasionally, of leaving the sphere 
of actual vision altogether, and, as in the sublime phantasy of 
the apparition of the Divine One in the opening of Christmas- 
Eve, present on earth wherever two or three are gathered 
together in His name, daring into the region of symbolism 
and allegory, and embodying thoughts of the transcendent 
and superhuman in shape$ of ghostly and terrible significance ! 
Above all, what imagination in the antique, remote, or historic ; 
what power of conceiving a scene or action of the past, with 
perfect truth to the spirit and intellectual habits of the time, 
and to all the detail of the local colourmg and circumstance ; 
what faculty of throwing himself into the souls, even of men 
of such eccentric and peculiar mould while they lived, that 
history has either omitted them or left them stranded here and 
there on its banks as waifs and wrecks, and presenting them 
once more in form and fashion as they were, and surrounding 
them with what did surround them, and making them act and 
speak according to their strangest and wildest passions and moods ! 

Yet, with all this, the critics, and even the most admiring of 
them, had many a fault to find with Mr. Browning. They said, 
for example, or they felt without saying it, that there was some- 
-thing perverse in the nature and bent of his genius, with all its 
power. That intellectual isolation and independence which they 
acknowledged to be a source of his strength, yet passed, they 
seemed to think, all proper bounds, and had been spoiled into 
sheer eccentricity and self-will. Why always, or, for the most part, 
be pursuing tracks of thought lying so out of the common road, 
that in following him one had to push through brambles and brush- 
wood? Why addict himself to such a singular metaphysics, and 
show such affection for the most subtle parts of it? Why, instead 
of appearing in the senate and in ordinary places of resort, be, like 
Shakespeare's Duke in Measure for Measure, a ‘ quaint fantastical 
duke of dark corners’? Why be so much of an antiquary, and dig 
up subjects out of old fusty chronicles? Why go so much to Italy 
and other foreign parts for his materials and his scenery, instead of 
contenting himself, as a Briton born, with the usual annual tour 
up the Rhine, or mayhap as far as Venice? Why always such 
quaint outlandish themes and titles for his poems as Pippa 
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Passes, Sordello, the Return of the Druses, and the like? The 
Druses ; who cares about the Druses or any other such out-of-the- 
way gentry? To be sure, he makes us interested in them before 
he has done with us; but who cares to be made interested in 
them? Pippa, too, is a nice girl, when once we know her; but 
why tease the reader beforehand with a title which he infallibly 
supposes to be the technical name of some queer bird, or something 
of that sort, instead of, what it is, a complete sentence conveying 
the information that Pippa, a poor Italian girl from the silk-mills, 
is out walking, and passes this and that strange thing on her way? 
Nay, even keeping the trick of the title, why not have made it 
‘Polly Passes, and so have had a poem with the same fine idea, 
but with the facts from English society? Why always offer us 
olives and pomegranates, which we cannot eat without a misgiving, 
or at least a feeling, while we eat, that we ought to regard them 
as botanical specimens as well as fruit, instead of putting before 
us plain apples and pears, whose botany we take for granted ? 
True, as Coleridge has told us, it is in the very nature of poeti- 
cal genius, and especially when poets are young, to eschew the 
present and the contemporary, and to go away to the remote and 
the antique for their themes; and the opposite theory to this, 
propounded by the cynical old Scotchman in Mr. Kingsley’s 
novel of Alton Locke when he broke out in wrath against the 
poetic tailor for his namby-pamby poem about the Pacific and 
the South Sea Islands, and hauled him away to Clare Market that 
he might see what poetry was to be made out of that, will by no 
means stand its ground against the reasons and the instances with 
which Coleridge’s doctrine could be supported. True also, even 
when Mr. Browning writes about the Druses, there is always in 
what he writes a vein of universal human significance ; and often, 
when the names, scenery, and costume are all foreign, the thought 
is British enough, and will pass, after easy translation, on this 
side of the Channel! But does not Mr. Browning go quite beyond 
the bounds which such a theory as that of Coleridge would allow 
to poets in their choice of subjects? Keats went to Greek my- 
thology for his subjects ; but what is that in comparison with Mr. 
Browning's practice, many of whose poems are spun, so to speak, 
from the foot notes to the least known chapters of Medieval Italian, 
or German history, while others almost presuppose, for under- 
standing them, an acquaintance with the zoological galleries or 
galleries of antiquities in the British Museum, or with the lore and 
technicalities of early Italian art? The real meaning, in such 
cases, may always admit of being translated by the intelligent 
reader out of the foreign and learned language in which it is 
couched ; but why give him the trouble of translating at all? 


Browning's Former Works. 
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In addition to these objections to Mr. Browning on account of 
the odd, recondite, and occult character of much of his thinking, 
and on account of his correspondingly eccentric choice of subjects 
as vehicles for his thinking, similar objection was also taken to his 
style. Strictly considered, indeed, this was but a continuation of 
the same criticism; for, seeing that a man’s style is but his manner 
of thinking out his main thought by means of subsidiary minutie 
all bearing upon it and evolving it, how can the one but be in 
correspondence with the other? Still this matter of style and 
expression was made a separate ground of objection to Mr. Brown- 
ing. It was objected that his style was obscure, crabbed, un- 
necessarily odd both as regarded the words and the syntax, and 
altogether deficient in the qualities that make a style easily intel- 
ligible. More than this, it was objected that, while often reaching 
the highest degree of beauty, and while almost always rich in 
imagery and allusion, it not unfrequently violated in the most 
perverse manner some of the simplest rules of negative good taste. 
It was often jagged, ragged, uncouth, and abrupt, not to say 
actually coarse. Above all—and this seemed the more remark- 
able in a writer known to be passionately fond of music, and 
more learned in music as an art than perhaps any British poet 
since Milton—his style was said to be, for so rich a writer, pre- 
eminently unmusical. Occasionally, indeed, nay, every now and 
then, there was a passage of glorious and consummatesound. Who, 
for example, that had read this verse of one of his Cavalier Lyrics 
could ever forget it ?— 

‘Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing ; 

And, pressing a troop unable to stoop 

And see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop, 

Marched them along, fifty-score strong, 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song.’ 


There was a chorus for you. Nor were there wanting other passages, 
in a less rollicking measure, equally masterly to the tongue and 
ear. But, on the other hand, what a frequent perversity of rhythm 
and metre; what a torture of dissyllabic and trisyllabic rhymes, 
crowded upon each other as they never were even in Hudibras, 
though there they formed a professed part of the wit; what a 
hacking of sentences into bars and blocks, without any regard to 
vowels, consonants, gutturals, sibilents, aspirates, or cadences! 
To quote Mr. Browning's own words against himself, ‘ Instead of 
cramp couplets, each like a knife in your entrails, he should write, 
said Bluphocks, both classically and intelligibly. If, as Ben- 
tham held, pronunciability was a quality of style little less 
essential than intelligibility, then surely, said Bluphocks, Mr. 
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Browning was a great sinner. Lines might be quoted from him, 
and that even in passages otherwise musical, at which, if one was 
reading aloud, one had to go again and again, like a shy horse at 
an obstacle, before one could be sure of clearing them. Curious, 
certainly, that Burns, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, all notoriously 
deficient in the musical ear, should have written verse so melodious, 
and that Browning, a musician as well as a poet, should write some- 
times so as to defy vocalization! It seemed almost to prove that 
our notions of the musical ear and its relation to rhythm in writing 
required some correction. 

So much for Mr. Browning's popular reputation, or rather his 
reputation with that higher class of readers to whom alone he was 
familiar before the publication of his present work. We have 
now to say that, so far as we can see, his present work will not 
alter his reputation, thus acquired, in one whit, but will rather 
confirm it in each and every particular taken singly. Of course, 
there is always the chance that a new publication by an author 
may find readers to whom his previous works were unknown, and 
who, coming with fresh minds to the perusal, may form opinions 
of their own, different from the old and general opinion, and 
capable, therefore, of modifying it. ‘There is the chance, on the 
other hand, that ill-humoured critics, of the Bluphocks species, 
too sensitive already to Mr. Browning's reputed faults and eccen- 
tricities, may, on finding no evidence of reform here in these 
points, allow their ill-humour to get the better of them, and so 
like him less than ever, merely for his obstinacy. But surely, 
also, there are other critics who, making it their practice to be 
thankful for what is good in a writer, and to regard what is less 
agreeable in him, if it is persisted in, as something probably 
inseparable from the good by the very structure of his genius, 
and therefore to be accepted with it, and even, perhaps, on 
further acquaintance, to be liked more than at first, will rather 
welcome the present work as simply an additional gift to the 
public from a writer who has already, of his own free will, pre- 
sented it with so much that is excellent, and will, accordingly, 
regard it as an opportunity for revising their previous judgment 
about him, so as to see whether it is to stand, or whether it may 
not be modified in his favour. Ranking ourselves among critics 
of this class—considering every new work which an author of 
approved excellence chooses to put forth, as really, in some 
sort, a gift, with which, seeing that we pay nothing for it, we 
ought to try to be pleased, and the very oddities of which, if it 
has any, are to be received with a kindly smile, as characteristic 
of the donor—we shall proceed in this spirit. ‘Pay nothing for 
it,’ echo some; ‘ why, the book costs twelve shillings.’ Yes, but 
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that is only the cost of the carriage; and though we admit that one 
very sound principle of criticism is to be very savage with a fellow 
when, presuming on a slight acquaintance, and having ulterior 
objects in view, he sends you something which you do not want, 
and which is not worth the cost of the carriage, yet we do not 
think that any one will say that Mr. Browning is a man to be 
criticised on this principle. For our part, seeing that the parcel 
is from Mr. Browning, we pay the carriage cheerfully, open it at 
once with interest, and, if the contents do seem a little queer, 
only feel all the more that nobody but himself could have sent 
us such a present. 

In the first place, then, all one’s previous opinions as to the 
force, and subtlety, and variety of Mr. Browning's intellectual 
powers, and as to the extent of his acquirements, are confirmed 
by this book. Consisting, as it does, of some fifty distinct pieces, 
some short and some rather long, all gathered together under the 
somewhat weak and, in this case, really unmeaning title of Men 
and Women, the work does not, indeed, exhibit Mr. Browning's 
powers at the same continuous stretch of exercise as such 
previous works as Paracelsus, Sordello, or Christmas-Eve 
and Easter-Day. There is no such profound or elaborate expo- 
sition of philosophical notions, doubts, and conclusions, for ex- 
ample, as in the last-named poem—a poem which, little as it 
seems to have impressed either the critics or the public at the 
time of its publication, and little as it is now talked of, is truly 
one of the most extraordinary of recent writings. On the other 
hand, however, the variety of the contents of the present work 
gives perhaps a better idea of the range of Mr. Browning's tastes 
and faculties than is obtained from any longer poem. It is difficult, 
where so many passages might be quoted for the purpose, to 
select one specially to illustrate Mr. Browning’s quickness, ori- 
ginality, and ingenuity as a speculative thinker or reasoner; but 
perhaps the following, though not the best in other respects, may 
be chosen with advantage, as being a complete piece in itself, and 
also as being in reality a discussion by Mr. Browning of this 
very question of the relations of the pure thinker to the poet. 
The piece is entitled ‘ Transcendentalism, and the poet is sup- 
posed to be addressing a brother-poet, who has put forth a long 
didactic poem under that title. 


‘Stop playing, poet! may a brother speak ? 
*Tis you speak, that’s your error. Song’s our art: 
Whereas you please to speak these naked thoughts 
Instead of draping them in sights and sounds. 
True thoughts, good thoughts, thoughts fit to treasure up! 
But why such long prolusion and display, 
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Such tuning and adjustment of the harp 

And taking it upon your breast at length, 

Only to speak dry words across its strings ? 
Stark-naked thought is in request enough— 

Speak prose and holloa it till Europe hears! 

The six-foot Swiss tube, braced about with bark, 
Which helps the hunter’s voice from Alp to Alp— 
Exchange our harp for that,—who hinders you ? 

But here’s your fault ; grown men want thought, you think; 
Thought’s what they mean by verse, and seek in verse: 
Boys seek for images and melody, 
Men must have reason—so you aim at men. 
Quite otherwise! Objects throng our youth, ’tis true, 
We see and hear and do not wonder much. 
If you could tell us what they mean, indeed! 
As Swedish Boehme never cared for plants 
Until it happed, a-walking in the fields, 
He noticed all at once that plants could speak, 
Nay, turned with loosened tongue to talk with him. 
That day the daisy had an eye indeed— 
Colloquised with the cowslip on such themes! 
We find them extant yet in Jacob’s prose. 
But by the time youth slips a stage or two 
While reading prose in that tough book he wrote, 
(Collating and emendating the same 
And settling on the sense most to our mind) 
We shut the clasps and find life’s summer past. 
Then, who helps more, pray, to repair our loss— 
Another Boehme, with a tougher book, 
And subtler meanings of what roses say,— 
Or some stout Mage, like him of Halberstadt, 
John, who made things Boehme wrote thoughts about ? 
He with a ‘look you!’ vents a brace of rhymes 
And in there breaks the sudden rose herself 
Over us, under, round us every side, 
Nay, in and out the tables and the chairs, 
And musty volumes, Boehme’s book and all,— 
Burns as with a glory, young once more, 
Pouring heaven into this shut house of life. 

So come, the harp back to your heart again ! 
You are a poem, though your poem’s naught. 
The best of all you did before, believe, 
Was your own boy’s face o’er the finer chords 
Bent, following the cherub at the top 
That points to God with his paired half-moon wings.’ 


The man who wrote that is clearly capable of thinking subtly 
and vigorously on all sorts of subjects—of writing a good essay 
on the Transcendental Metaphysics, if he chose; or one on 
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Poetry ; or even, with time and materials, one on the Decimal 
Coinage. He is evidently not a man who has betaken himself to 
verse as younger sons, too stupid for either law or commerce, 
betake themselves to the church or the army; but a man of 
general available faculty, of strong, rapid, nimble intellect, that it 
would be rather perilous to tussle with in a prose encounter about 
any matter whatever, though, for reasons of its own, it disports 
itself usually in verse. The allusions, too, to Jacob Boehme and 
John of Halberstadt, show a man whose knowledge even about 
tough matters to be got by reading, might prove too much for 
one, if the trial were but in mere learning. These, of course, are 
but two allusions by the way, which might be incidental ; but 
there is an abundance of others in the other poems proving a 
tolerably tenacious memory on Mr. Browning's part of the kind 
of facts which one finds accumulated in Bayle’s Dictionary, 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, and the Penny Cyclopedia. Were we to 
refer to any one poem in the present collection in particular, as 
exhibiting Mr. Browning at some length in his capacity as a 
writer, at once subtle in intellectual disquisition, well stored with 
ideas and information, and shrewd and knowing in the ways of 
the world, it would be to the one entitled Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology. In this capital piece, which one can hardly call a 
satire, though there is satire of a most exquisite kind in it, 
Bishop Blougram, a portly Catholic prelate, who knows what is 
what as well as any man, is represented as talking after dinner, 
and over their wine, with Mr. Gigadibs, a young literary man 
who, being himself a sceptic of an honourable kind, regards 
Blougram as a hypocrite and humbug. Blougram, however, who 
sees Gigadibs through and through, and knows what Gigadibs is 
thinking of him, boldly seizes the bull by the horns, and enters 
in the freest possible manner into an exposition of his own views 
of life as compared with those of Gigadibs. The exposition, 
though there is a dash of the Jesuit in it, is so able, and there is 
such an oily flow of the most plausible and recondite, and some- 
times just speculation in it, that one feels in the end that 
Gigadibs looks very small beside the Bishop, and that, if the 
Bishop is ever to be floored, Gigadibs is not the man to do it. 
There are few poems known to us in which there is such evidence 
that the writer is perfectly en rapport with what is most advanced 
and peculiar in the intellectual phenomena of his time. It is, in 
fact, a most cleverly imagined and admirably executed colloquy 
between enlightened Ultra-Montanism and the genius of Pater- 
noster-row ; in which, if we mistake not, more is said for Ultra- 
Montanism against the Row than it could say for itself. The 
following lines in which the Bishop caps his arguments in behalf 
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of the superior wisdom of his theory of life, by pointing to the 
immense social superiority which it has given him over Gigadibs, 
with his theory, may illustrate Mr. Browning's mastery, when 
he chooses, in sheer wit and sarcasm. A vein, indeed, of wit and 
of a sense of the comic runs through much of Mr. Browning's 
most serious writing, and accounts for much of that oddity and 
coltish usage of his own best thoughts which is complained of in 
him. Here, however, there can be no complaint. 


‘Of your power 
And social influence, worldly worth in short, 
Judge what’s my estimation by the fact— 
I do not condescend to enjoin, beseech, 
Hint secresy on one of all these words ! 
You’re shrewd and know that should you publish it 
The world would brand the lie—my enemies first, 
Who'd sneer, ‘ The bishop’s an arch-hypocrite 
And knave perhaps, but not so frank a fool ;’ 
Whereas I should not dare for both my ears 
Breathe one such syllable, smile one such smile, 
Before my chaplain, who reflects myself— 
My shade’s so much more potent than your flesh. 
What’s your reward, self-abnegating friend ? 
Stood you confessed of these exceptional 
And privileged great natures that dwarf mine— 
A zealot with a mad ideal in reach, 
A poet just about to print an ode, 
A statesman with a scheme to stop this war, 
An artist whose religion is his art, 
I should have nothing to object! Such men 
Carry the fire; all things grow warm to them ; 
Their drugget’s worth my purple; they beat me. 
But you,—you’re just as little these as I— 
You, Gigadibs, who, thirty years of age, 
Write statedly for ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
Believe you see two points in Hamlet’s soul 
Unseized by the Germans yet—which view you'll print— 
Meantime the best you have to show being still 
That lively lightsome article we took 
Almost for the true Dickens,—what’s the name ? 
‘The Slum and Cellar—or Whitechapel life 
Limned after dark,’ —it made me laugh, I know, 
And pleased a month and brought you in ten pounds. 
Success I recognise and compliment, 
And therefore give you, if you please, three words 
(The card and pencil-scratch is quite enough) 
Which, whether here, in Dublin, or New York, 
Will get you, prompt as at my eyebrow’s wink, 
Such terms as never you aspired to get 
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In all our own Reviews and some not ours. 
Go write your lively sketches—be the first, 

‘ Blougram, or The Eccentric Confidence’— 
Or better simply say, ‘The Outward-bound.’’ 


In short, open the book where we like, we find plenty of thought 
in it—thought sometimes deep, often curious and ingenious, not 
seldom shrewd and pungent, generally rich in texture, and never 
commonplace. 

The thought, too, if we want fresh assurance on that point, is 
always that of a poet. Subtle, nimble, and powerful as is the 
intellect, and various as is the learning, all is manifested through 
the imagination, and comes forth shaped and tinted by it. Thus, 
even in the foregoing passages, where the matter is almost as 
purely as it can be the produce of the mere understanding, it is 
still evident that the method of the thought is poetic. The 
notions take the form of images. For example, the poet means 
to say that Prose is a good and mighty vehicle in its way, but 
that it is not Poetry; and how does the conception shape itself in 
his mind? Why, in an image? All at once it is not Prose 
that is thought about, but a huge six-foot speaking-trumpet 
braced round with bark, through which the Swiss hunters help 
their voices from Alp to Alp—Poetry, on the other hand, being 
no such big and blaring instrument, but a harp taken to the 
breast of youth and swept by ecstatic fingers. And so with the 
images of Boehme and his book, and John of Halberstadt with 
his magic rose—still a concrete body to enshrine an abstract 
meaning! Blougram and Gigadibs, too, are in themselves poetic 
incarnations—the very names of the two persons, apart altogether 
from the discourse that passed between them, showing a faculty 
of invention in the satiric vein. Or, by way of an image culled 
from the other poems, take the following, with the heading we 
venture to give it. 


LIFE AND ART. 


‘We live and they experiment on life— 
Those poets, painters, all who stand aloof 
To overlook the farther. Let us be 
The thing they look at! I might take that face 
And write of it and paint it—to what end ? 
For whom? What pale dictatress in the air 
Feeds, smiling sadly, her fine ghost-like form 
With earth’s real blood and breath, the beauteous life 
She makes despised for ever ? You are mine, 
Made for me, not for others in the world, 
Nor yet for that which I should call my art, 
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That cold calm power to see how fair you look. 
I come to you—I leave you not to write 

Or paint. Youare; Iam. Let Rubens there 
Paint us.’ 

Some poets excel in the painting of objects and scenes, others 
in the imagination of physiognomy, costume, and character; 
some have a faculty in rural nature and life, others more in the 
circumstances of city-life ; some are at home only in the modern, 


others can revive the antique; some never go out of the real in 


their fancies, others can wing about at ease in ideal elements of 
the grotesque, the colossal, the elvish, the weirdly, or the ghastly. 
Now, if Mr. Browning had written no other poems than these, 
there would be proof enough in them of his versatility as an artist. 
By way of beginning with the simple, take the following descrip- 
tion by an Arab physician on his travels in Judea of one or two 
productions of the country, mineral and zoological, that inte- 
rested him as a naturalist :— 


‘ Three samples of true snake-stone—rarer still 
One of the other sort, the melon-shaped 
(But better, pounded fine, for charms than drugs). 
* * * * * * 


A black lynx snarled and pricked a tufted ear ; 
Lust of my blood inflamed his yellow balls : 
I cried and threw my staff, and he was gone. 
* * * 
There’s a spider here 
Weaves no web, watches on the ledge of tombs, 
Sprinkled with mottles on an ash-grey black. 
* * * * * 
Or I might add, Judea’s gum-tragacanth 
Scales off in purer flakes, shines clearer-grained, 
Cracks ’twixt the pestle and the porphyry, 
In fine exceeds our produce.’ 


Or, as something a little more fanciful, take the painter Fra 
Lippo Lippi’s description (Lippi is by no means the most reve- 
rent of artists) of a picture he intends to paint :— 

‘I shall paint 
God in the midst, Madonna and her babe, 
Ringed by a bowery, flowery angel-brood, 
Lilies and vestments and white faces, sweet 
As puff on puff of grated orris-root 
When ladies crowd to church at midsummer ; 
And then in the front, of course, a saint or two.’ 


Here is something more extensive still—-a contrast between 
the scenery of the villa or country-house, and the scenery of the 
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city (both in Italy, mind), by a merry fellow who prefers the 
city :— 


‘What of a villa? Though winter be over in March by rights, 

Tis May perhaps ere the snow shall have withered well off the 
heights : 

You’ve the brown ploughed land before, where the oxen steam and 
wheeze, 

And the hills oversmoked behind by the faint grey olive trees. 


Is it better in May, I ask you? You've summer all at once; 

Tn a day he leaps complete with a few strong April suns! 

*Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce risen three fingers well, 
The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out its great red bell 

Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the children to pick and sell. 


Is it ever hot in the square? There’s a fountain to spout and 
lash ! 
In the shade it sings and springs; in the shine such foam-bows flash 
On the horses with curling fish-tails, that prance and paddle and pash 
Round the lady atop in the conch—fifty gazers do not abash, 
Though all that she wears is some weeds round her waist in a sort of 
sash ! 


All the year long at the villa, nothing’s to see, though you linger, 

Except yon cypress that points like Death’s lean lifted forefinger. 

Some think fireflies pretty, when they mix in the corn and mingle, 

Or thrid the stinking hemp till the stalks of it seem a-tingle. 

Late August or early September, the stunning cicala is shrill, 

And the bees keep their tiresome whine round the resinous firs on the 
hill. 

Enough of the seasons—I spare you the months of the fever and 
chill 


Ere opening your eyes in the city, the blessed church-bells begin : 

No sooner the bells leave off, than the diligence rattles in: 

You get the pick of the news and it costs you never a pin. 

By and i there’s the travelling doctor gives pills, lets blood, draws 
teeth : 

Or the Pulcinello-trumpet breaks up the market beneath. 

At the post-office such a scene-picture—the new play, piping hot ! 

And a notice how, only this morning, three liberal thieves were shot. 

Above it behold the archbishop’s most fatherly of rebukes, 

And beneath, with his crown and his lion, some little new law of the 
Duke’s, 

Or a sonnet with flowery marge, to the Reverend Don So and So, 

Who is Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarea, St. Jerome, and Cicero ? 

‘And moreover’ (the sonnet goes rhyming), ‘the skirts of St. Paul 
has reached, 


Having preached us those six Lent-lectures more unctuous than ever 
he preached.’ 
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Noon strikes,—here sweeps the procession! Our Lady borne smiling 
and smart, 


) With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven swords stuck in her 
heart ! 


Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle the fife ; 
No keeping one’s haunches still: it’s the greatest pleasure in life.’ 


As a wonderful combination of portrait-painting and character- 
drawing with description of Spanish street-scenery and incident, 
take the following typical representation of a poet, from How 
It strikes a Contemporary :— 


‘TI only knew one poet in my life ; 
And this, or something like it, was his way. 
You saw go up and down Valladolid 
A man of mark to know next time you saw. 
His very serviceable suit of black 
Was courtly once and conscientious still, 
And many might have worn it, though none did : 
The cloak that somewhat shone and showed the threads 
Had purpose, and the ruff, significance. 
He walked and tapped the pavement with his cane, 
Scenting the world, looking it full in face, 
An old dog, bald and blindish, at his heels. 
They turned up, now, the alley by the church, 
, That leads no whither ; now, they breathed themselves 
On the main promenade just at the wrong time. 
You’d come upon his scrutinizing hat, 
Making a peaked shade blacker than itself 
Against some single window spared some house 
Intact yet with its mouldered Moorish work,— 
Or else surprise the ferrel of his stick 
Trying the mortar’s temper ’tween the chinks 
Of some new shop a-building, French and fine. 
He stood and watched the cobbler at his trade, - 
The man who slices lemons into drink, 
The coffee-roaster’s brazier, and the boys 
That volunteer to help him turn its winch. 
He glanced o’er books on stalls with half an eye, 
And fly-leaf ballads on the vendor’s string, 
And broad-edge bold-print posters by the wall. 
He took such cognizance of men and things, 
| If any beat a horse, you felt he saw ; 
If any cursed a woman, he took note ; 
He stared at nobody,—they stared at him, 
And found, less to their pleasure than surprise, 
He seemed to know them and expect as much. 
So, next time that a neighbour’s tongue was loosed, 
It marked the shameful and notorious fact, 
We had among us, not so much a spy, 
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As a recording chief-inquisitor, 

The town’s true master if the town but knew. 
..... There wanted not a touch 

A tang of .. . well, it was not wholly ease, 

As back into your mind the man’s look came— 
Stricken in years a little—such a brow 

His eyes had to live under !—clear as flint 

On either side the formidable nose 

Curved, cut, and coloured, like an eagle’s claw.’ 


The following, in the same department of art, is more majestic 
and awful. Itis a picture of Saul in the darkness of his tent 
gradually roused to consciousness and sanity out of his madness 
by the music of David. He is roused by stages, as David, pro- 
ceeding with his song, and watching its effects, changes the theme 
from the quiet and pastoral to the more valiant and powerful. At 
first, when David entered the gloom of the tent, the vast figure of 
Saul was dimly seen standing upright, a dumb, senseless, and 
motionless mass, against the huge tent-prop in the centre, his 
arms stretched heavily against the great cross-beam extend- 
ing out to each side. The first strain had touched him so 
that he shuddered, and, though his body moved not, the rubies 
and sapphires glancing in his turban showed that his head had 
fallen forward. At the second and bolder strain, he had moved 
still more ; like snow from a mountain at the touch of spring, the 
evil mood had fallen from off him; he had passed his hand 
across his brow, as beginning vacantly to discern the objects 
around him; and then, folding his arms to still the heavings of 
his chest, he was again subject to the music. The strain becomes 
bolder yet, and affects him at last thus :— 

‘My song 

While I sang thus, assuring the monarch, and ever more strong 
Made a vroffer of good to console him—he slowly resumed 
His old motions and habitudes kingly. The right hand replumed 
His black locks to their wonted composure, adjusted the swathes 
Of his turban, and see—the huge sweat that his countenance bathes, 
He wipes off with the robe; and he girds now his loins as of yore 
And feels slow for the armlets of price, with the clasp set before. 
He is Saul, ye remember in glory,—ere error had bent 
The broad brow from the daily communion; and still, though much 

spent 
Be the life and the bearing that front you,—the same, God did choose, 
To receive what a man may waste, desecrate, never quite lose. 
So sank he along by the tent-prop, till, stayed by the pile 
Of his armour and war-cloak and garments, he leaned there awhile, 
And so sat out my singing,—one arm round the tent-prop to raise 
His bent head, and the other hung slack—till I touched on the praise 
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I foresaw from all men in all times to the man patient there, 

And thus ended, the harp falling forward. Then first I was ’ware 

That he sat, as I say, with my head just above his vast knees 

—— were thrust out on each side around me, like oak-roots which 
please 


To encircle a lamb when it slumbers. I looked up to know 

If the best I could do had brought solace ; he spoke not, but slow 

Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he laid it with care 

Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my brow: thro’ my hair 

The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my head, with kind 
wer— 

All We face back, intent to peruse it, as men do a flower. 

Thus held he me there with his great eyes that scrutinized mine— 

And oh, all my heart how it loved him!’ 

As specimens of Mr. Browning's ability in giving poetical shape 
and expression to simple, transient feelings, whether sweet, 
gentle, and sprightly, or more grave, passionate, and intense, the 
reader may take, if he chooses, all the shorter pieces in the 
volumes. Of this kind are Evelyn Hope, A Lover's Quarrel, 
Any Wife to Any Husband, A Serenade at the Villa, Love in a 
Life, Life in a Love, Women and Roses, &c. We cannot say, 
however, that we greatly admire these shorter sentimental pieces 
of Browning, or think them equal to his genius as shown in 
others. He does not seem at home in such brief and purely 
lyrical effusions, requiring, as they do, an instant gush of feeling, 
a cessation for the time of all merely intellectual activity, and a 
clear and flowing tune. Other poets greatly excel Mr. Browning 
in these melodious love-songs and vutpourings of immediate 
emotion. In his case, the head is constantly intruding its sugges- 
tions where the heart alone should be speaking; we have strokes 
of the hard imagination where we expect nothing but unconscious 
melody and cadence; and hence a roughness and a constraint 
incompatible with the simple beauty and warmth of the lyric. 
But for this very reason, when Mr. Browning takes that larger 
space for his pen which the intellectual nature of his genius 
requires, when he adopts the narrative or dramatic form in lieu of 
the lyric, and sets himself to the work of representing feeling or 
passion expanded and complicated into character and mode of 
existence, he attains a success which few can rival. In the art of 
character-painting,, as we have said, in the power of throwing 
himself into states of mind and trains of circumstance the most 
alien from our present habits, in the intuitive faculty of recon- 
ceiving the most peculiar and obsolete modes of thinking, he 
ranks as a master. Generally, as we have seen, when he exercises 
his genius in this manner, he works on a basis of history, adopt- 
ing a story, or appropriating a character, or at least borrowing a 
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hint from the actual records of the past ages of the world; and 
almost always when he does so we are struck by the strange 
selection he makes. It is from the bye-ways of history, or, at 
least, from what are reckoned such, that he derives the hints on 
which he proceeds; or, if ever he comes upon the great broad 
track familiar to the traditions of common men, he is seen 
approaching it by some unexpected bye-path. Thus, if you 
would meet him in the domain of ancient Roman history, it is in 
the Byzantine portion of it that you must seek him, and even 
there it is not before the busts of Diocletian or Constantine that 
you will find him, but most probably before those of the baby- 
emperor Protus, and his successor and dethroner John the Black- 
smith with the massive jaws. And yet, finding him there and 
standing beside him, how you see the busts become animated 
beneath his gaze, and Protus and John, and the decrepit Byzan- 
tine empire, with the Huns raging round its borders till John’s 
death shall let them in, all again existing as they were. No reader 
of the volumes should miss the little sketch entitled Protus. 

Not so graceful an instance in itself, but better for our pur- 
pose, because Mr. Browning has appended the historical note out 
of which he has spun the fancy, is the piece called Holy-Cross Day. 
Holy-Cross Day was the day on which till lately the Jews were 
forced to attend an annual Christian sermon in Rome; and the 
purpose of the piece is to revive the impression of one of these 
annual compulsory sermons about the year 1600, and to repre- 
sent the ceremony from the Jewish point of view. To enable 
him and his readers to do this better, he first quotes a passage 
purporting to be from a contemporary diary, written by the 
secretary of the bishop who preached the sermon. Here is the 
passage :— 


‘Now was come about Holy-Cross Day, and now must my lord 
preach his first sermon to the Jews: as it was of old cared for in the 
merciful bowels of the church, that, so to speak, a crumb at least from 
her conspicuous table here in Rome, should be, though but once yearly, 
cast to the famishing dogs, under-trampled and bespitten-upon beneath 
the feet of the guests. And a moving sight, in truth, this, of so many 
of the besotted, blind, restive, and ready-to-perish Hebrews, now 
paternally brought—nay (for He saith, ‘compel them to come in,’) 
haled, as it were, by the head and hair, and against their obstinate 
hearts, to partake of the heavenly grace. What awakening, what 
striving with tears, what working of a yeasty conscience! Nor was my 
lord wanting to himself on so apt an occasion ; witness the abundance 
of conversions which did incontinently reward him: though not to my 
lord be altogether the glory.’ 


So the bishop’s secretary. Mr. Browning, however, thinks (and 
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probably with greater historical accuracy) that what the Jews 
really said, on thus being driven to church to hear the bishop, 
was rather to the following effect :— ; 


‘ Fee, faw, fum! bubble and squeak ! 
Blessedest Thursday’s the fat of the week. 
Rumble and tumble, sleek and rough, 
Stinking and savoury, smug and gruff, 

Take the church-road, for the bell’s due chime 
Gives us the summons—’tis sermon-time. 
Boh, here’s Barnabas! Job, that’s you? 

Up stumps Solomon—bustling too ? 

Shame, man! greedy beyond your years 

To handsel the bishop’s shaving-shears ? 

Fair play’s a jewel! leave friends in the lurch ? 
Stand in a line ere you start for the church. 
Higgledy piggledy, packed we lie, 

Rats in a hamper, swine in a sty, 

Wasps in a bottle, frogs in a sieve, 

Worms in a carcass, fleas in a sleeve, 

Hist! square shoulders, settle your thumbs, 
And buzz for the bishop—here he comes.’ 


In short, Mr. Browning goes on to suggest that the Jews went 
through the ceremony in this wild and horrible strain of assumed 
jocosity, as a thing that must be, themselves providing from 
their own number the unlucky wretches who were to enact the 
farce of becoming the bishop's converts; all the while, however, 
with rage in their hearts, which bursts out at last in a song of 
vengeance and contempt, and a longing for the restoration of 
Israel. The piece, though far from pleasant, shows a singular 
power of historical imagination. 

Mr. Browning's familiarity with Italian art and painting is 
something far beyond that of ordinary connoisseurs. He has 
studied painting and art generally with an interest and a minute- 
ness of inquiry which, even in technical disquisition on such 
subjects, might enable him to co-operate or contest with Mr. 
Ruskin ; and few of his poems are more remarkable than those, 
in which he displays, at length or incidentally, his acquaintance 
with the history and principles of art. In the present work, in 
particular, there are two poems in which he shows the most subtle 
power of conceiving, by a kind of inference from their works, the 
modes of thinking and personal characters of two of the most 
eminent of the Italian artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. In the piece called F’ra Lippo Lippi, we have a delineation 
from the very life of the intellectual and moral habits of one kind 
of painter; and in the piece entitled Andrea Del Sarto, we have 
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a companion-portrait, equally vivid, of a painter of graver and 
more melancholy nature. These two poems are, in fact, biogra- 
phies in miniature, and, probably, give a more perfect idea of the 
two men as they lived, and of the principles on which they painted, 
than many more extensive accounts of them, accompanied by 
criticisms of their pictures. They ought to be read entire to be 
fully appreciated ; and extracts may, therefore, be spared. 

As a different example of the same faculty of sympathising 
with the antique and eccentric in character and mode of existence 
we would direct the especial attention of those who have the 
volumes by them to the poem in the second volume, which bears 
the somewhat quaint title of A Grammarian’s Funeral. We do 
not know that others will agree with us, but there is, to our taste, 
something grand and solemn in this poem—a tribute, as it is, to 
a kind of greatness so far removed from all that belongs to our 
present ideas of what is great, and so seldom visited, at all events, 
by any recognition save that of a sneer. The time is supposed 
to be shortly after the revival of learning in Europe; and the 
supposed spectacle is that of a procession of students slowly 
wending their way from the plain up to a high mountain-peak, 
carrying with them the dead body of their master, the great 
grammarian, whom they are to bury far above the herd of men 
on that lofty spot. As they march on slowly, they chant the 
praises of the dead—how he toiled and laboured in poverty and 
obscurity ; how, at last, when he was old and his eyes dim, fame 
overtook him; and how, to the end, when more a corpse than a 
man, he and his books were still together. Here is the conclu- 
sion ; and, strange as is the melody, and, intentionally, half gro- 
tesque the phraseology, there is, to our ear, a world of pathos in 
this song of the Learner of the Middle Ages. 

‘So, with the throttling hands of death at strife, 

Ground he at grammar ; 

Still, through the rattle, parts of speech were rife. 

While he could stammer 

He settled Hoti’s business—let it be!— 
Properly based Oun— 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 

Well, here’s the platform, here’s the proper place : 
Hail to your purlieus 

All ye highfliers of the feathered race, 
Swallows and curlews ! 

Here’s the top peak! the multitude below 
Live, for they can there. 

This man decided not to live but know— 
Bury this man there! 
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Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! let joy break with the storm— 
Peace let the dew send ! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.’ 


There is no point of past time over which Mr. Browning's 
imagination seems to hover so wistfully as over that at which 
Christianity began to mingle with the history of the Roman 
world. He seems to have a peculiar pleasure in realising to 
himself the different impressions made on different men occupy- 
ing different points of view in that great Pagan and Polytheistic 
world, by this new doctrine which they saw creeping in upon 
them from Judea, and by the facts reported to them concerning 
its origin. There are two very interesting and beautiful poems 
of this kind in the volumes before us, the one entitled An 
Epistle containing the strange medical experience of Karshish, 
the Arab physician; the other, Cleon. In the one, Karshish, 
an Arab physician, travelling in Judea, a good many years after 
the death of Christ, is supposed to meet with Lazarus, then still 
living, to hear his story and to investigate it, and being exces- 
sively interested in ‘ the case’ (in which light he is disposed at 
first to view the matter), to write an account of it home to his 
friend and fellow-sage Abib. In the other, Cleon, a Greek poet, 
writing a philosophic letter, in which he gives expression to a 
wish that it were possible to have some revelation of a future 
state direct from Zeus, ends by incidentally alluding to one 
Paulus, a Jew, respecting whom his correspondent has made 
inquiries, and of whom he says he has heard something. In both 
poems there is « singular truth to the states of feeling portrayed 
and to the historical circumstances with which they are associated. 
Karshish is left visibly disturbed and awed by what he has been 
trying to relate only as something medically curious to his 
correspondent ; but Cleon, as a Greek, rather wonders how his 
correspondent, an enlightened man like himself, should feel any 
interest in a Jew, even if he had, as this Paulus seemed to have, 
some acquaintance with literature. 

But Mr. Browning, though he usually exercises his imagination 
in giving body and expansion to some hint furnished by the 
actual world of history, can yet, when he chooses, fling reality 
and history aside altogether, and revel, as well as any poet, in 
a world of shifting allegoric shapes and sounds and phantasies, 
where nothing is fixed and nothing literal. This is proved by 
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more than one piece in the present volume, but above all by the 
one entitled Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came. Perhaps, 
indeed, taking the kind of the poetry here attempted into account, 
as well as the success of the attempt in that kind, this poem 
deserves all in all to be regarded as the greatest thing in the 
volumes. The notion of the poem, as in Tennyson’s Mariana, 
is that of expanding one of those snatches of old ballad and 
allusion which have such a mystic effect in Shakespeare. 
Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came is one such snatch of 
old song quoted by Edgar in Lear; and Mr. Browning offers 
us his imaginative rendering of these gloomy hieroglyphic words. 
The phantasy is one of the most wild and ghastly within the 
range of our literature, with more of sheer terror in it than in 
any corresponding phantasy in Spenser. Childe Roland, a knight, 
has been all his life wandering over the world in a vain quest of 
that hideous thing, ‘the dark tower, which exists somewhere, 
inclosing no one knows what unnameable horror, and in the 
quest of which many other knights, his peers and predecessors, 
have perished or disappeared. He has arrived at last at an 
ominous tract, within whose borders he is sure the tower is to 
be found. But how reach it through all the black enchantments 
which possess the tract round about, and circle in the central 
object of so much hate and search? Lo! as he is walking along 
the road, a hateful cripple, posted there evidently to waylay vic- 
tims bent on the old errand and point them to their destruction, 
gives him the necessary information, and, with a hideous skull- 
like laugh, shows him the way he must take—a path leading 
from the road over a plain. He notes the langh and understands 
it; but there is no spirit of resistance or rage now left in him. 


‘So, quiet as despair, I turned from him, 
That hateful cripple, out of his highway, 
Into the path he pointed. All the day 

Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 
Was settling to its close, yet shot one grim 
Red leer to see the plain catch its estray. 


For mark, no sooner was I fairly found 

Pledged to the plain, after a pace or two, 

Than, pausing to throw backward a last view 
To the safe road, ’twas gone! grey plain all round! 
Nothing but plain to the horizon’s bound. 

I might go on; nought else remained to do. 

So on I went. I think I never saw 
Such starved ignoble nature ; nothing throve : 
For flowers—as well expect a cedar grove! 
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But cockle, spurge, according to their law 
Might propagate their kind, with none to awe 
You’d think: a burr had been a treasure trove. 
* * * * * * 
If there pushed any ragged thistle-stalk 
Above its mates, the head was chopped—the bents 
Were jealous else. What made those holes and rents 
In the dock’s harsh swarth leaves—bruised as to baulk 
All hope of greenness ? ’tis a brute must walk 
Pashing their life out, with a brute’s intents. 


As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy—thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with blood. 
One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, 
Stood stupified, however he came there— 
Thrust out past service from the devil’s stud. 


Alive ? He might be dead for all I know 

With that red gaunt and colloped neck a-strain 

And shut eyes underneath the rusty mane. 
Seldom went such grotesqueness with such woe ; 
I never saw a brute I hated so— 

He must be wicked to deserve such pain.’ 


On over this hideous plain he moves, trying to avoid the 
sight of its horrors, and to nerve his heart for the part he 
has to play by good thoughts of the past and of the com- 
panions of his youth. In vain; nothing occurs to his mind or 
will stay in it that has not some element of the cheerless and 
dismal in it. Behold, at last, however, an interruption to the 
dreary flat—a little river crossing his path. This river, which is 
as horrible to look at and think of as the plain, he fords in the 
growing darkness, trying for its hollows with his spear, and feeling 
as if at every step he might find his foot on a dead man’s face. 
Reaching the other bank, he hoped for better country there than 
what he had left; but, instead of that, it was worse. All the 
ground was a plash of trodden soil, as if it had been the scene of 
some mad battle of men fighting like wild cats in a cage; for 
neither to nor from the spot was there any path of footprints. 
A furlong further on there lay on the ground the most fearful 
thing ever seen by eyes—a huge engine, or wheel, or rack, or 
harrow with teeth, fit to reel men’s bodies out like silk. Beyond 
this there came a bit of stubby ground, which had once seemingly 
been a wood, then a marsh, but had now become a blotched con- 
fusion of bog, clay, sand, and earth, with here and there a patch 
of moss, and here and there a dry palsied oak, cleft and gaping 
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like a distorted mouth. Still there seemed to be no end to the 
journey—nothing but evening, on and still on, over the ground, 
without aught to direct his footsteps ; when lo, in his perplexity, 
a great black bird, like a dragon, wings over his head, so close 
as to brush his cap. Immediately, how he knows not, he becomes 
aware, spite of the dusk, that the plain has given place all round 
to mountains—ugly heights and heaps from among which he sees 
no outlet. After vain toil forward, he is on the point of giving it 
up, when, under him or behind him, there comes a click as when 
a trap shuts, and he feels that he is within the den. 


‘ Burningly it came on me all at once: 
This was the place! those two hills on the right, 
Crouched like two bulls locked horn in horn in fight. 
While to the left, a tall scalped mountain. . . . Dunce, 
Fool, to be dozing at the very nonce 
After a life spent training for the sight! 


What in the midst lay but the tower itself? 
The round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart, 
Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 
In the whole world. The tempest’s mocking elf 
Points to the shipman thus the unseen shelf 
He strikes on only when the timbers start. 


Not see? because of night perhaps? Why, day 
Came back again for that! Before it left, 
The dying sunset kindled through a cleft : 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay,— 
‘ Now stab and end the creature—to the heft.’ 
Not hear? when noise was everywhere? It tolled, 
Increasing like a bell, names in my ears 
Of all the lost adventurers, my peers,— 
How such a one was strong, and such was bold, 
And such was fortunate, yet each of old, 
Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of years. 
There they stood, ranged along the hill-sides—met 
To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture! In a sheet of flame 
I saw them, and I knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew, ‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’ 


If this piece be not poetry, we do not know what is. It is poetry 
of the highest symbolic kind, and we have reserved it to the last 
among our quotations, as being the farthest removed in its nature of 
all the pieces in the volumes from the domain of the mere under- 
standing. How it holds the imagination, and is felt to be coherent 
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and significant in meaning, though no one will venture to explain 
what the meaning is! 

And now for a word or two on the other side, to wit, as to the 
effect this book is likely to have on the criticisms of Browning in 
respect of his alleged faults. From what we have already quoted, 
even while our purpose has been to illustrate his merits, and not 
his faults, it will have been seen that there is no lack of occasion 
in the present volumes for the reiteration by Mr. Browning's 
severer critics of their former complaints against him. Add to 
this that, in the parts of the volumes from which we have not 
quoted, some of Mr. Browning's least liked characteristics are 
exhibited more roughly and profusely ; and it will be understood 
why in some quarters the present publication has been made an 
opportunity for letting loose all the pent-up dissatisfaction with 
Mr. Browning's style in general, and for reading him a lecture on 
his obstinacy. 

There is plenty of room, in the first place, for a repetition by 
the weaker class of critics and readers of the charges against 
Mr. Browning on account of the obscure, occult, eccentric, and 
difficult character of much of his thinking. In not a few of the 
finest poems, as may have been seen, such as T’ranscendentalism, 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology, and others in the semi-expository 
vein—the thought is of a kind so high and subtle, so inwound 
with the topics of the deeper philosophy and metaphysics 
of the time, that, though perfectly intelligible to those who are 
already competent in such matters, it can have no interest for 
the many who like only what may be called nice fire-side 
poetry, and must even be unintelligible to them, for want of the 
necessary preliminary acquaintance with the same class of ideas. 
Only a small proportion of Mr. Browning's poetry, in fact, can 
meet the wants of such ordinary readers. But, again, even for 
those who can keep on the wing with Mr. Browning easily enough 
so long as he remains in the wide region of general thought and 
philosophy, there is an occasional necessity of parting company 
and losing sight of him. This happens whenever (as in the little 
poem called Women and Roses) he does not sufficiently hint to 
the understanding the meaning which he has in view, but leaves 
the two imaginations—his own and the reader's—to communi- 
cate directly, without an interpreter; in which case, unless 
where there is an unusual previous agreement in the signs or 
picture-language used, obscurity, or at least delay of comprehen- 
sion, is sometimes unavoidable. Such poems—poems in which, 
though there-is a meaning intended for the understanding, the 
due explanatory hint is wanting—belong to the mystical species; 
except that, where the explanatory hint is too deliberately 
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omitted, they may be rather called mystifications or enigmas. | 
But, besides these, and more irritating to some readers, because 
they seem like a direct accusation of their own deficient know- 
ledge, are those poems of Mr. Browning which may be called 
technical. Thus, let the general ability of the reader be what it 
may, unless he has also some special knowledge of the history 
and technicalities of painting, it will be difficult for him to 
appreciate to the full those poems in which Mr. Browning has 
treated topics relating to that art. Much more are the poems 
pre-supposing an acquaintance with music likely to be irritating 
to a large number of readers. Such poems in the present 
volumes are—that entitled A Toccata of Galuppi’s, and that en- 
titled Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. ‘To a learned musician, for 
example, the following verses from the latter, describing a fugue 
on the organ, may be intelligible ; but what is an ordinary mortal, 
or even an ordinary instinctive singing mortal, to make of them ? 
‘ First you deliver your phrase— 
Nothing propound, that I see, 
Fit in itself for much blame or much praise— 
Answered no less, where no answer needs be: 
Off start the two on their ways! 
Straight must a third interpose, 
Volunteer needlessly help— 
In strikes a fourth, a fifth thrusts in his nose, 
So the ery’s open, the kennel’s a-yelp 
Argument’s hot to the close! 
One dissertates, he is candid— 
Two must discept—has distinguished ! 
Three helps the couple, if ever yet man did: 
Four protests, Five makes a dart at the thing wished— 
Back to One, goes the case bandied! 
One says his say with a difference, 
More of expounding, explaining ! 
All now is wrangle, abuse, and vociferance— 
Now there’s a truce, all’s subdued, self-restraining— 
Five, though, stands out all the stiffer hence. 
One is incisive, corrosive— 
Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant— 
Three makes rejoinder, expansive, explosive— 
Four overbears them all, strident and strepitant— 
Five . . . O Danaides, O Sieve! 
Now, they ply axes and crowbars— 
Now, they prick pins at a tissue 
Fine as a skein of the casuist Escobar’s 
Worked on the bone of a lie. ‘To what issue? 
Where is our gain at the Two-bars ? 
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Est fuga, volvitur rota! 
On we drift. Where looms the dim port ? 
One, two, three, four, five, contribute their quota— 
Something is gained, if one caught but the import— 
Show it us, Hugues of Saxe-Gotha!’ 
Show it us, indeed! echoes the unlearned reader, to whom the 
poem itself is as much a fugue as the one it describes ! 
Nor is it only that the essential intellectual meaning of the 
poems is here, as in Mr. Browning's previous volumes, often 
difficult and erudite. The world of circumstance and allusion 
from which Mr. Browning's imagination draws the materials in 
which he invests that meaning, is also, for the most part strange 
to British readers. We have seen how fond he is of the less ex- 
plored parts of History ; how he derives the subjects of his poems 
more frequently out of the footnotes and appendices, so to speak, 
of the great volume of past record than out of the main text. We 
have seen also how, even when, as regards time, he is in the world 
of the present, he generally keeps out of Britain, and away to the 
south of Europe, where the skies are more blue and sunny than 
ours, and the vegetation of the earth, and its very zoology, and the 
costumes, customs, physiognomies and ways of thinking of its 
human inhabitants are all different. If he describes a typical poet 
moving about in a city, Valladolid is that city; the houses are 
Moorish, and the men in the streets are slicing lemons or roasting 
coffee in braziers. And so throughout—save that Italy, rather 
than Spain or any other country, is the land which supplies his 
materials. He is himself aware of this, and of what may be said 
about it; and, accordingly, in one poem entitled De Gustibus, 
he boldly discusses the point. Here is the poem:— 
‘Your ghost will walk, you lover of trees 
(If loves remain) 
In an English lane 
By a cornfield-side a-flutter with poppies. 
Hark, these two in the hazel coppice— 
A boy and a girl, if the good fates please, 
Making love, say,— 
The happier they ! 
Draw yourself up from the light of the moon, 
And let them pass, as they will too soon, 
With the beanflower’s boon, 
And the blackbird’s tune, 
And May, and June! 
What I love best in all the world, 
Is, a castle, precipice-encurled, 
In a gash of the wind-grieved Apennine. 
Or look for me, old fellow of mine, 
NO. XLV. N 
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(If I get my head from out the mouth 
O’ the grave, and loose my spirit’s bands, 
And come again to the land of lands)— 
In a sea-side house to the farther south, 
Where the baked cicalas die of drouth, 
And one sharp tree (’tis a cypress) stands, 
By the many hundred years red-rusted, 
Rough iron-spiked, ripe fruit-o’ercrusted, 
My sentinel to guard the sands 
To the water’s edge. For what expands 
Without the house, but the great opaque 
Blue breadth of sea, and not a break ? 
While, in the house, for ever crumbles 
Some fragment of the frescoed walls, 
From blisters where a scorpion sprawls. 
A girl bare-footed brings and tumbles 
Down on the pavement, green-fresh melons, 
And says there’s news to-day—the king 
Was shot at, touched in the liver-wing, 
Goes with his Bourbon arm in a sling ; 
—She hopes they have not caught the felons. 
Italy, my Italy! 
Queen Mary’s saying serves for me— 
(When fortune’s malice 
Lost her Calais.) 
Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it ‘ Italy.’ 
Such lovers old are I and she; 
So it always was, so it still shall be! 
It is pleasant to remark that Mr. Browning’s sympathies with 
Italy are thoroughgoing, and that, like her who is at once the 
partner of his heart and home and his sister in the muses, he does 
not hesitate ever and anon to speak a poet's flashing word on 
Italian wrongs and Italian politics. 

Lastly, those critics, sensitivein the more minute matters of style, 
who have already found fault with Mr. Browning for his defects 
in such matters—for the harshness, crabbedness, and obscurity of 
many of his expressions, his arbitrary and crankyrhymes, and the 
frequent want of music in his lines and rhythms—will have no 
difficulty in accumulating instances from the present work in sup- 
port of the same charges. The quotations we have already made, 
and especially the last ones, will supply such instances. Of odd 
and extravagant rhymes other instances may be found abundantly 
in the poem entitled Old Pictures in Florence; while from slo- 
venly and untasteful expressions there is perhaps not one of the 
poems which a very sensitive person would pronounce altogether 
free. Not to multiply instances of this kind, however, let us quote 
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but two where it is chiefly the ear that is offended. Here is 
one— 
‘When I do come she will speak not, she will stand 
Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 
Of my face, 
Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 
.Each on each.’ 


Speech, each, each, is certainly not the most pleasing of asso- 
nances, however true to the fact, in which to record poetically such 
a historic consummation. Or, take this line:— 


‘That day, the earth’s feast-master’s brow,’ 


Try this line by Bentham’s rule of easy pronunciability; and 
either your vocal organs are unusually capable of consecutive 
combinations of consonants, or you must condemn it. And though 
Mr. Browning when he likes can present his readers with passages 
of as powerful and beautiful sound as any poet, yet it requires but 
a glance at his pages to see that those who regard pleasing and 
flowing melody as an essential in verse, will frequently have cause 
of deadly quarrel with him. 

For ourselves, trying to combine what we ‘think just in all this 
adverse criticism with our already expressed agreement with Mr. 
Browning's highest admirers on the ground of his general merits, 
the final judgment is still immensely more on the side of admira- 
tion than on that of dissatisfaction or criticism. 

As regards the objections popularly taken to the quality of his 
thought and to his strange choice of themes and materials, these, 
it seems to us, are not properly objections at all, but rather 
indications of his peculiar place and rank among British poets. 
That, for the reasons so stated, much of Mr. Browning's poetry 
is and must always remain ‘caviare to the general’ must of course 
be admitted ; but we have yet to learn that a man may not be a 
great poet, and yet be ‘caviare to the general.’ It may be that 
the greatest poets of all are those whose genius enables them to 
thrill the most universal human emotions, and so to command 
the largest constituencies; but surely, if the select and most 
cultured minds of a time can have a poet all to themselves, or 
nearly so, handling the questions which they handle, and leading 
them out in new tracks which have for them all the interest of 
blended curiosity and familiarity, that is also a great gain to the 
community. Nay, if the same man, besides showing his power 
in the general region of thought and fact where intellectual men 
meet in common, can also deviate into side-regions of technical 
art or knowledge, and still seem a true poet to those who can 
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follow him there and understand his lectures, what harm is done ? 
Finally, if the man himself has some peculiar tastes, if he likes a 
rich and foreign garb for his thoughts, even where substantially 
the same thoughts might be presented in a plain tissue of British 
associations, may not this serve to make him more impressive 
and effective? The pleasure we have in seeing a simple and 
handsome English dress is one thing; that which we have in 
seeing a bright Greek or Spanish dress, or a gorgeous Turkish 
one, is another. We allow foreign costumes, architecture, and 
scenery in our pictures, and find a reason why our painters should 
not always. paint our own grey skies, our own English landscapes, 
and our own fair-haired peasantry. Why should it not be so 
with our poets? Nay, just as, if a painter will always paint 
Italian pictures, we may regret that Britain has so little of him, 
and still not let this regret interfere with our notion of his powers 
as a painter, why should we not allow a poet to work with Italian 
materials and circumstance, and still admire him as a poet? We 
may be sure that in these cases the genius obeys the law of its 
own instincts. 

As regards the objections made to Mr. Browning's style, to his 
minute mechanical execution and taste as an artist, we cannot say 
that we are equally disposed to take his part. It may be, indeed, 
that he has framed for himself higher and more complex notions 
of literary harmony than those by which simple folks judge. 
What seems rough discord to the common reader may be to him 
but a phrase of richer music. What is called harshness, crab- 
bedness, or even coarseness in his words and allusions, may seem 
to him only the assertion of healthy, manly taste, against a feeble 
and insipid conventionalism. We do not think that it is quite 
so, however. Even his own peers, or highest brother-poets, 
being judges, we believe that Mr. Browning would not be acquitted 
from the charges in question. Certainly, knowing many of his 
most enthusiastic admirers, we have never met one who did not 
always append to his encomiums on Mr. Browning's extraordinary 
powers as a thinker and a man of poetical genius, an admission 
of his imperfections as an artist. ‘To us it seems that his art is 
more perfect the nearer he keeps to blank verse, and the other 
kinds of verse suited to narration, description, and exposition, 
and the less he ventures on purely lyrical measures, except for a 
bold or grand occasional purpose. 
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Art. VII.—(1.) The Episties of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, Romans. With Critical Notes and Dissertations, By 
Bensamin Jowerr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. Murray. 1855. 

(2.) The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. With Critical Notes 
and Dissertations. By ARTHUR PENRHYN M.A., Canon 
of Canterbury: late Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
Oxford, and Author of the ‘Life of Dr. Arnold,’ and ‘ Bishop 
Stanley.” 2vols. Murray. 1855. 


THE tide of rationalism, which has for some time been ebbing on 
the German shores, where first it flowed, is still rising on our 
own. The brilliant paradoxes and eloquent sham-profundities of 
certain writers whose works have been issued by the active press 
of Mr. Chapman are not without effect on a large circle of intel- 
ligent readers. Through these and other channels, German theo- 
logical ideas are becoming popularized, as German philosophical 
ideas had already been, first by Coleridge for the few, and after- 
wards, for the many, by Carlyle. 

Pure German rationalism, however, like pure German philo- 
sophy, is a thing too completely foreign to our English soil ever 
to take deep root and thrive robustly, when transplanted bodily. 
The few minds that are completely pervaded with either the one 
or the other, must be so de-Anglicised as to lose hold of the 
sympathies of the mass of their countrymen. The earnest prac- 
tical sense of the English mind will never take much interest in 
any speculations that are only destructive, negative, hypothetical, 
not constructive and demonstrative. As we do not like war, and 
have no taste for playing at war,—but if we are to have war, we 
must have victory, and practical, tangible, indubitable success,— 
so we do not like philosophy, speculation, criticism, especially in 
the most practical of matters—religion: but if we have them at 
all, we must have the best sort, not mere talk for talking’ sake, 
but proof, conclusion, and settlement of the matter. The English 
mind has no love for paths that lead nowhither; it abhors to feel 
the ground shake under ‘ts tread; and it is apt to suspect that 
the lights which lead over morasses and into mists must be 
nothing but ignes fatui after all. 

Nor has the spirit of destructive, negative criticism, in appli- 
cation to theology, the same artificial stimulus in England which 
has provoked it to such extraordinary activity in Germany. In 
that land of rival universities, where the fame of the university 
depends on the fame of its professors, and not the fame merely, 
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but the bread of the professors depend on the number of their 
students—an intense spirit of competition has been engendered, 
happily unknown among English theologians. Originality is 
the passport to celebrity. As a new philosopher would be 
nothing without a new system, so a new professor is nothing 
without a new ‘view of Christian doctrine, or a new method of 
Scripture exegesis. He need not be right, but he must be 
original, or he starves in neglect. The latest novelty carries all 
before it. ‘Views’ on the deepest and gravest topics come into 
fashion and go out again like florists’ flowers, or ladies’ bonnets. 
To speak of an interpretation, or criticism, or dogma, as ‘ old,’ is. 
the same thing as to condemn it as exploded and obsolete. During 
the last ten years, the expansion of German commerce under the 
influence of the Zollverein, and other causes, have opened more 
inviting paths to many young men from the universities who 
might formerly have aspired to the professor's chair; and as. 
competition has decreased, the spasmodic straining after origi- 
nality has been subsiding, and the vigour of rationalism has 
proportionably declined. 

More danger is to be apprehended, in our own country (danger 
not unmixed with good), from the indirect and derived influence 
of the great rationalistic movement, than from its direct propaga- 
tion. Although the transplanted tree will not grow, its winged 
seeds will. And they appear to have found, chiefly in the Esta- 
blished Church, an order of minds prepared to receive them. 
Acute, thoughtful, brilliant minds some of them are; too earnest 
to take up any view merely because it is new, yet too restless to 
be satisfied without novelty; discontented and sick at heart with 
the evils they behold around them in Church and State, but 
wanting rather in judgment, perhaps, than in courage, to probe 
them to their core, and believing themselves far better qualified 
than they really are to be the harbingers of a purer theology and 
& more vigorous spiritual life. 

It would be a great mistake, and what is worse, an injustice, 
to speak of these writers as ‘rationalists.’ Although the influence 
of foreign thought is everywhere traceable in their views and 
modes of expression, they have made it English; smelted it in 
their own furnace, and coined it in their own mint. The ques- 
tion is, not of the originality, but of the worth of the views now 
sought to be rendered current among us; not where the ore was 
dug, but whether it is true gold or only counterfeit. Careful 
examination will show it to be an alloy, of which the baser part 
is German (with distinct traces, as the chemists say, of Parker 
. and Emerson), and the better part is English, its chief elements 
being found in the writings of Coleridge, and the personal in- 
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‘fluence and character of Arnold. The party in the Church of 
England who are seeking to substitute these views for the antique 
and worn coinage of theological thought, constitute, probably, 
at the present moment, the most active and vigorous of the 
widely-differing sections which find shelter within its ample com- 
munion. Full of youthful life, ambition, and conceit, disgusted 
alike with the narrow clearness of the ‘ Evangelical, and the 
narrow mistiness of the ‘ Puseyite,’ they are endeavouring to 
render Oxford the head-quarters of a new theological reformation. 
Of this party, we are given to understand that Mr. Jowett’s book 
may be regarded as the manifesto; and in this point of view the 
opinions maintained in it assume an importance which would not 
belong to them as the eccentricities of an isolated thinker. This 
movement is in sympathy with German rationalism in its adop- 
tion of many of the conclusions of rationalistic critics; in its 
hostility to the doctrines of evangelical theology, at least in their 
received form; in its low a of inspiration, and its depre- 
ciating tone regarding the Old Testament and the ancient people 
of God; and more especially in its tendency to submit the teach- 
ing of Scripture to the verdict of human judgment and modern 
modes of thought. But it differs from rationalism, in making 
conscience and the moral feelings to be the judge, rather than 
reason; and, generally, in its aims and spirit ;—exalting faith, 
insisting on the reality and importance of spiritual life and com- 
munion with God, and unreservedly recognising Christ as the 
personal Divine Head of the human race, and Saviour of every 
believer. Such a movement, whatever doctrinal and critical 
errors it may be chargeable with,—and we believe that it is 
chargeable with some very serious ones,—is widely different from 
that deadly scepticism, from the frost of whose icy negations the 
religion and theology of the German churches are slowly re- 
viving. We may almost say that it is infinitely preferable to a 
suffocating formalism, or a lifeless orthodoxy. From life, though 
feverish, convulsed, misdirected, may, by and bye, come health, 
and work, and offspring; but from death can come nothing but 
putrefaction and pestilence. 

We cannot, however, anticipate that the new Oxford party 
will work any great deliveratice or revolution, either in theology 
or morals. The theology exhibited in Mr. Jowett’s pages, like 
that of Mr. Kingsley’s Sermons and Mr. Maurice's Essays, 
appears to us raw, ill-digested, and therefore unnutritious, even 
when not positively unwholesome and dangerous. And the reli- 
gion that is to be nourished by it, if we may take Mr. Jowett’s 
own clever and graphic descriptions (which read like satire) as 
our guide, will certainly not resemble the stalwart and robust 
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Christianity which it has been the glory of Puritanism and of 
Calvinism to nurse and educate,—sometimes too hard-featured, 
lacking a sweet smile and a tuneable voice, but with an eye fixed 
on heaven, and an inspired tongue, having power with God and 
men : it will rather be that passive, easy, indolent thing, differing 
from faith as security does from confidence, and carelessness from 
courage, which finds its natural food and shelter in the Romish 

Church. We are all Christians by birth and baptism. ‘It would 

“be madness in any family or social sphere to think of determin- 

‘ing who are God's, and who is holy. ... . We are all members 

‘ of the same Christian world; we are all members of the same 

* Christian Church.’* St. Paul, and a few other ancient saints, 

were much better and holier than we, though we are much wiser. 

and more clever than they, and can point out when their notions 
were confused, and their moral sense at fault. But times are 
changed. We ought to be better Christians, but it is not to be 
expected. Such lofty ecstatic religion is not for modern men of 
business. We are not expecting the coming of the Lord, at least 

not in our time. We know how to ‘look upon the world in a 

‘more truthful way... .. as it really is in our homes and 

‘among our acquaintance, not lighted up with the aspirations of 

‘hope and faith, or darkened beneath the shadow of God's 

‘wrath.’+ Time enough to think of these when we come to die ; 

and as God ‘ cannot be angry with any, or see them other than 

vend truly are,’t we need not fear but all will come right at 
7 last. 

~ -To denounce a doctrine as dangerous, in place of proving it 
false, has too often been a trick of controversy. Truth, it may 
be plausibly said, must be sought and received without any refer- 
ence to its consequences. Still, if the very object for which 
divine truth is revealed, lies in its moral and spiritual influence ; 
if the test, ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them,’ applies to doctrines 
as well as to men,.and the whole value of theology consists in 
its practical results,—there is a strong presumption that a theo- 
logy from which such practical conclusions as the foregoing are 
the legitimate inferences, is not the theology of the New Testa- 
ment, but ‘ another gospel.’ 

The views set forth in Mr. Jowett’s work, as we have already 
hinted, correspond, in the most important points, with those ex- 
pounded in Mr. Maurice’s Essays, and Mr. Kingsley’s Sermons. 
This sympathy discovers itself not only in positive statements, 
but in the representations given of the received theology, and the 
mode of attacking it. ‘Thus, for example, one of Mr. Kingsley's 


* Jowett, vol. ii, pp. 417, 420. 
+ Ib. vol. ii, p. 419. + Ib. vol. ii. p, 465. 
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Sermons draws a caricature of the orthodox doctrine of the Atone- 
ment exactly in accordance with Mr. Jowett’s exhibition of it ; 
the view of righteousness by faith hinted at in the preface to 
Theologia Germanica appears to coincide with that advocated in 
these volumes, and the doctrine of Mr. Maurice and of Mr. 
Jowett on universal justification appears, so far as we compre- 
hend it, identical. But in the work before us, the new theology 
is put forth in a form apparently more modest, but in reality 
much more audacious, under the guise—we had almost said the 
disguise—of a commentary on certain of St. Paul's epistles, in 
which the apostle is talked about, and talked at, and talked for, 
to such an amazing extent, that the reader never feels sure when 
St. Paul is speaking, and when Mr. Jowett is speaking for him. 
A mass of dogmatic and controversial matter is presented, broken 
up into brief and admirably written essays, and so ingeniously 
interwoven with the text, as to borrow from it a sort of reflected 
dignity and pseudo-authority. The result is a most readable, in- 
teresting, and, in some respects, instructive work. But we confess 
we do not relish this method of dealing with the New Testament. 
It is too obvious that the text is here for the sake of the comment, 
not the comment for the sake of the text. Great advantages, 
no doubt, accrue from such a method. It affords a shelter for 
positions, a vantage-ground for assaults, not otherwise attainable. 
It is very convenient, and very clever; but, to our minds, rather 
too much so: it seems deficient both in ingenuousness and in 
reverence. 

We have no personal knowledge of Mr. Jowett. Happily, mien 
are often much better than their opinions and writings; as, un- 
happily, they are sometimes worse. But the idea which these 
volumes alone would suggest to us of their author would be, of a 
man of considerable vigour, activity, and brilliancy of intellect, 
more acute than profound, seeing objections and difficulties 
clearly, and able to state them forcibly, but very deficient in 
judgment, and in logical coherence and power ; more skilled in 
beating the covers of error than in bringing home the gains of 
truth; of unbounded self-sufficiency, and rather braving than 

’ fearing the censures of opinion and the reproach of heresy ; with 
candour somewhat of the one-sided sort, which is more liberal to 
the sinner than to the saint, to the heathen than to the Jew, to 
the heretic than to the orthodox; better acquainted with books 
than with men, and with ‘society’ than with the human heart ; 
and ignorant of any other aspects of existing religious life than 
those presented in the Church of England, and in literary and 
educated circles ; of no great intensity of feeling, or fervour of 
faith and devotion ; entertaining a well-bred, scholar-like, gentle- 
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manly faith in Christianity, but naturally of a sceptical temper, 
that would find something more akin in the ‘ Que scais-je? of 
Montaigne, than in the ‘ It is written’ of St. Paul. Mr. Jowett’s 
writings exhibit originality, of the only kind perhaps that is 
worth much—the power of making thoughts his own, and re- 
producing them, fresh woven in the loom of his own mind ; and 
he loves better to use his learning than to display it. His sym- 
pathies are rather worldly and human than Christian, rather 
classic than Hebrew. He would deem it presumptuous (if we 
have not misunderstood him) in a cobbler or a serving-maid to 
speak, in St. Paul’s language, of being born again, and one with 
Christ, and led by the Spirit; but he cannot persuade himself 
that his next-door neighbour is in any real danger of perdition ; 
he thinks it ridiculous, as well as in bad taste, to talk of ‘ the un- 
regenerate heart of Cesar or Achilles, and would pity the bigot 
who can imagine it possible that Plato or Thucydides has been 
judged by his Creator as a sinner, or come short of eternal 
blessedness. On these, as on all other points, his opinions are 
remarkably snipes of any logical process; he seldom rea- 
sons ; he asserts, and he questions. He regards it as an argu- 
ment to say, ‘ we can scarcely imagine ; and if an inference from 
apostolic teaching be painful to the feelings, or perplexing to our 
ideas of right, this is reason enough for rejecting it, whether at 
the expense of the apostle or of his interpreters. Perhaps it is 
owing to this mental peculiarity that Mr. Jowett appears so inno- 
cent and untroubled as to the conclusions which stricter reasoners 
may draw from his statements, or the logical inconsistency which 
they may think they see between his maintaining such views, 
and his retaining his position in the Church of England. He 
does not seem aware that he is doing any serious mischief by 
introducing a new element of uncertainty into the interpretation 
of Scripture, or in shaking the basis of Christian belief, and up- 
setting the whole structure of the theological system to which 
his ‘assent and consent’ have been solemnly given. And while 
he has, no doubt, some satisfactory expedient for reconciling his 
position and his tenets in his own mind, he consoles the simple- 
minded believer, pained and startled at finding what he holds 
most sacred questioned, criticized, and condemned, by quoting 
Coleridge on Shakespeare, and assuring him that if we had but a 
single gospel or epistle left, ‘ more than the half of Christianity’ 
would be preserved! Forgetting, it would seem, that half of a 
living whole is not merely less valuable by half,—it is altogether 
worthless. 

Our readers will now expect that we should examine this re- 
markable and certainly able work somewhat more in detail. The 
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first volume contains the Epistles to the Thessalonians and to 
the Galatians. The Greek text of Lachmann is printed on one 
page, and a corrected edition of the English authorized version 
on the other, the notes occupying the greater part of both pages. 
Introductory matter is prefixed to each epistle ; and brief essays 
are interspersed or appended, on ‘ Evils in the Church of the 
Apostolical Age ;’ ‘ On the Belief in the Coming of Christ in the 
Apostolical Age ;’ ‘On Paley’s Hore Pauline ;' ‘ On the Man of 
Sin ; ‘On the Conversion of St. Paul; ‘On the Character of 
St. Paul; ‘On St. Paul and the Twelve; ‘On the Quotations 
from the Old Testament and the New; and ‘On St. Paul and 
Philo.’ 

There is so much in Mr. Jowett’s work against which we feel 
compelled earnestly to protest, that we feel in some danger of 
overlooking or underratitig its real merits. We should be sorry 
to do this. There is much to praise, and much more to admire. 
The notes, as we have already intimated, are decidedly subor- 
dinate, taking the work as a whole ; yet, had they been published 
alone, they must have commanded attention, as the production 
of a mind of more than ordinary vigour, and as written in a 
higher strain than the ordinary run of commentaries. There is 
no heaping of quotations, no piling of authorities one on another. 
Nothing can be more admirable than the liveliness and point of 
a large proportion of the annotations. The comment is, accord- * 
ing to our judgment, often wrong, but it is seldom dry or heavy. 
Weare not sure that the writer would not be more afraid of being 
dull than of being in error, and that doubtful novelty has not 
greater charms for him than unquestionable triteness. At all 
events, he is free from that prosy languor which renders many a 
sound coimmentator so intolerably dreary. Where he has really 
seized the apostle’s thought, he shows great felicity in para- 
phrasing or illustrating it. Subtle and recondite points are 
handled with a facility and firmness betokening both strength 
and practice. Learning is at hand, when needed, to throw light 
on the criticism of the text, or the various interpretations which 
it has received. The commentator seems to feel that he is not a 
professional operator dissecting a dead ‘subject,’ but a living 
mind, in contact with another living mind, and seeking at once 
to search its depths, and to look out through its eyes, and make 
its voice heard, as a living voice among living men. 

But here our admiration of Mr. Jowett as an interpreter 
must stop. His disqualifications appear to us far to outweigh 
his qualifications for the responsible and delicate office which he 
has assumed. In the higher requisites of a successful expositor 
of Scripture—calm, sound, and well trained judgment; the 
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power, derived partly from accurate and undisturbed intellectual 
discernment and delicate tact, partly from deep sympathy, of 
grasping surely and following clearly the inspired writer’s mean- 
ing, and distinguishing what really is in the text from whatever 
the expositor himself, or others, may put there; comprehensive 
spiritual insight into the whole symmetry and system of divine 
truth ; and, lastly, that deep and devout reverence for the apos- 
tolic teaching, as ‘the mind of Christ,’ without which we be- 
lieve no interpreter of Scripture can either rightly understand 
his task, or duly feel his need of divine teaching for its accom- 
plishment ;—in these great and indispensable qualifications we 
are compelled to say that Mr. Jowett appears to us to be as 
deficient as he is utterly unconscious of any such deficiency. 
Indeed, were there nothing else to inspire distrust of the author's 
judgment, sufficient warning would bé found in the entire ab- 
sence of any indication that he feels the deep responsibility of 
the attempt to explode ancient and received views of the meaning 
of these inspired writings, even on fundamental doctrines, and 
to substitute new ones; or that he bas the slightest misgiving 
as to his perfect competency to correct the blunders of centuries, 
and restore the mind of St. Paul to the Church. The eulogy 
of an enraptured contemporary,* that ‘the notes are written in 
@ spirit purely exegetical: they aim, simply, and with rare self- 
abnegation, to bring out, by every happy change of light and 
turn of reflective sympathy the great apostle’s real thought 
and feeling, —reads to us like refined sarcasm. It seems to be 
forgotten, alike by Mr. Jowett and by his eulogist, that the 
desire or purpose to show that certain doctrines are not taught 
in certain texts, is just ag truly a dogmatic bias as the desire or 
purpose to show that they are. We are bound to give Mr. 
Jowett credit for the honest attempt to get ‘at St. Paul’s thought, 
and to express it; but the character of his mind essentially dis- 
ables him. He is subjective, not objective; intuitive, not 
logical; oracular and self-assertive, not reverent and docile. 
He gazes earnestly into St. Paul's eyes, but he sees his own face 
reflected. In fact, we do not know that any commentator 
could come to the study of Scripture with a mind more pre- 
possessed in favour of any established system of theology than 
is Mr. Jowett’s against established systems, and in favour of 
his own. 

Two questions are fundamental in reference to the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament. First, in what light. are we to 
regard the teaching of the Apostle: is it the Word of God, or 


* National Review, p. 441. 
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the word of man? Secondly, How does the New Testament 
teach us to regard the Old, and in what sense was the 
latter imperfect ? Was it an imperfection needing completion, 
of which the New Testament is but the explanation and filling 
up? or was it an imperfection of nature, demanding that it 
should be done away, and the New substituted in its place? 

On both these points,, Mr. Jowett’s views are very vaguely 
intimated. One cannot but feel surprised that, as he has found 
room for essays on ‘ Natural Religion, ‘ Casuistry, and other 
topics but slenderly connected with his main task as an ex- 
positor, be should not have devoted a few pages to the clear 
and honest explanation of his views as to the true character of 
the writings he undertakes to expound, and of the nature and 
limits of the interpreter’s duty. Are these writings amenable, in 
the same way as other writings of good men, to the tribunal of 
philosophic criticism and individual judgment ? Is error blended 
with truth, as in the writings of Augustine, Luther, Owen, 
Wesley? Ordo they speak with a voice of authority, leaving 
no margin of error except in our own misapprehension of their 
meaning, and calling on us to take the place of obedient and 
humble scholars? If it be said—the commentator need not 
settle this point; his business is simply to educe the meaning 
of the text, irrespective of its value; the answer is obvious. 
The spirit in which the commentator undertakes his task must 
inevitably influence both his judgment and his painstaking. 
The miner's estimate of the value of the ore will determine 
the depth to which he will dig, and the care which he will exercise 
lest any particle of it be lost. In a multitude of instances, 
our interpretation of a speaker's meaning necessarily turns 
on our belief as to his capacity, information, habits of thought, 
and point of view. If St. Paul teaches, is he only expressing 
his own belief, which further light would have modified? If he 
prophesies, is he only uttering hopes, which the future, as well as 
the past, may falsify, or with which our future has nothing to do ? 

he says the same thing as Philo, or the Rabbies, does he mean 
the same thing that Philo or the Rabbies meant? And if an 
obvious or plausible sense of any of his statements involve su- 
perstitious or mistaken conclusions, are there deeper principles of 
interpretation which imperatively demand that we should put 
such a sense on the words (even if less obvious) as will be in 
harmony with divine truth, and the analogy, not only of St. 
Paul's own writings, but also of ‘ the other Scriptures ?’ 

A commentator who aims not to follow in the beaten track, but 
to school the Christian Church into a right understanding of St. 
Paul, even on such fundamental doctrines as those of righteous- 
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ness by faith and atonement, ought not to have left such questions 
as these without a plain definite answer. And, notwithstanding 
an almost ostentatious tone of manliness and out-spokenness, one 
can hardly escape a painful impression, in reading Mr. Jowett's 
work, as if some opinions, faintly indicated, were kept in a pru- 
dent reserve, which, if logically carried out, would be still more 
opposed to the received theology of the Church of England, and the 
English Churches generally, than those which are fully developed. 
So far, however, as the Oxford Professor has indicated his views 
on these points, they are to us eminently unsatisfactory. He 
seems to feel that he is, religiously, St. Paul’s inferior, but, intel- 
lectually, if not his superior, at least in a position to converse 
with him on equal terms. From the elevated level of modern 
scientific thought and historic experience, he seems to sweep an 
horizon far beyond the apostle’s ken; and it is with somewhat 
of conscious condescension that he seeks to lay aside his modern 
advantages and world-wide sympathies, and to lower and limit 
himself to the apostolic point of view. He appears almost to 
feel towards the great apostle as one might towards some wise 
and excellent preceptor, whose example and counsels moulded 
our childhood, and for whose.character we feel unbounded reve- 
rence, but at whose innocent weaknesses and antiquated pre- 
judices we can affectionately smile and say, ‘ Had he lived now 
he would have known better.’ Mr. Jowett recognises in St. Paul 
a strength and stature of spiritual life after which he deems it 
vain for ordinary Christians to strive; but we cannot find that 
he recognises the apostle’s teaching as a plain, unerring, autho- 
Yitative communication of the ‘Word of Christ.’ We are fully 
at one with him in the conviction that the essence of faith is not 
abstract belief of dogma, but personal confidence in, and spiritual 
communion with, a Living Saviour; although we are quite 
ut a loss to comprehend the opposition which he indicates 
between Christ as an object of faith, and Christ as dwelling in 
the heart; and think St. Paul’s own doctrine, that Christ 
dwells in our hearts by faith, to be much simpler than the semi- 
mysticism of his interpreter. But personal faith in Christ implies 
faith in Him as an Instructor, no less than as a Deliverer. 
More stress cannot possibly be laid on belief of Scripture, 
knowledge of truth, reception of His own Word, than is per- 
petually laid by Him whose great purpose and prayer for His 
followers was, that they might be ‘ sanctified through the truth,’ 

The distinctive character of the Christian is that of ‘a disciple.’ 
The distinctive promise of the Gospel to those who receive it is, 

that ‘they shall be all taught of God.’ Hence a dogmatic or 
doctrinal basis of belief is as indispensable to Christian life as a 
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personal Saviour; and the question of the authority of the 
apostolic teaching—Whether it be the very teaching of Christ 
himself, or only a maimed and immature human version of it— 
is vitally connected with the very root of spiritual religion. On 
this point we cqgnot afford to be put off with misty generalities. 
It is not enougito say, as we have no doubt Mr. Jowett admits, 
that the apostles were inspired. This word ‘inspiration’ only 
serves, to borrow Mr. Jowett’s favourite phrase, to get our 
thoughts into a ‘tangle. It may mean a great deal or a very 
little. Solomon was inspired to give just judgments. Bezaleel 
was inspired ‘to devise curious works, to work in gold, and in 
‘ silver, and in brass, and in the cutting of stones, and in carving 
‘of wood, to make any manner of cunning work.’ Balaam 
was inspired, and so was Saul. Were Luther, Wesley, Watts, 
Carey not inspired? Is not every real Christian ‘led by the 
Spirit of God,’ and made partaker of the ‘anointing which 
teacheth ‘ him’ of all things and is truth?’ The vital question, 
too often lost sight of and mystified by both parties is not 
merely of the apostles’ inspiration, but of their AUTHORITY. 
Prove that our faith is not bound by their teaching, and the 
question becomes quite unimportant, how far their inspiration 
excelled that of other great preachers and reformers, or of ordi- 
nary Christians. Establish the permanent authority of their 
teaching, and their inspiration is pre-supposed as a necessary 
qualification, and follows as a logical consequence. On the 
conclusion adopted, either way, hinges the decisive question, in 
reference to our whole religious life, Whether faith is to hang upon 
feeling, or feeling to repose upon faith.* It would be tedious and 
unnecessary to adduce scattered passages from the Notes and 
Essays in support of our general impression, intimated above. 
It will be enough to refer to two points, to which Mr. Jowett 
himself has given ostentatious prominence; the supposed dif- 
ference between the apostle’s earlier and later teaching, and his 
alleged expectation of the speedy return of the Lord Jesus. 
‘Reading the apostles in chronological order,’ says Mr. Jowett, 
‘many will be tempted to trace in them a gradual development of idea 
* In the controversy ing the inspiration of Scripture, the battle-ground 
has too often been ill-chosen. ‘To acknowledge that the apostles were inspired, 
and even that they spoke and wrote as they were ‘moved by the Holy Ghost,’ is 
not admitting more than may be predicated with truth of others, who, in apostolic 
times, shared with them in miraculous gifts. . . . The inspiration of the apostles, 
by itself considered, could not have entitled them to implicit credence and sub- 
mission. To rest their authority upon their inspiration, is to overlook altogether 
their peculiar credentials and their distinguishing claims. The authority of the 
apostles resulted, like that of the Jewish prophets, from their divine commission ; 


and we have here to deal with an historical fact.—From an unpublished Essay on 
the Authority of the New Testament. 
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and doctrine. Others, again, will seek to impress upon them the same 
fixed type of truth held from the beginning— the faith once delivered 
to the saints.’ Neither of these views is justified by an examination of 
the epistles themselves; both seem to lose sight of their practical aim, 
and of their fragmentary and occasional character. There is a growth 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, it is true, but it is the gftwth of Christian 
life, not of intellectual progress—the growth, not of reflection, but of 
spiritual experience, enlarging as the world widens before the apostle’s 
eyes, passing from life to death, or from strife to peace, with the 
changes in the apostle’s own life, or the circumstances of his converts.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 3. 


So far, excepting that the last sentence is slightly unintel- 
ligible, these remarks are beautiful and just. No one imagines 
that he whose motto was, ‘I press toward the mark,’ was a sta- 
tionary, stereotyped Christian; or that as the stream of his 
spiritual life rolled onward, it did not at each new turn gather 
increased volume, depth, and swiftness, and reflect more brightly 
from its broadening surface the sunlight of eternity. Nor is 
there the slightest derogation from the authority of his teaching 
in supposing that his views of divine truth were undergoing con- 
stant enlargement, provided only that his actual teaching was 
always free from error, and his views at any given stage of his 
labours such as might be elevated and expanded indeed, but 
never needed to be rescinded or contradicted. Yet, it is such a 
change as this latter—not from truth to deeper and wider truth, 
but from error to truth (or to something less erroneous), and from 
carnal to spiritual doctrines—that Mr. Jowett, having in the 
foregoing sentences warned us against expecting, immediately 
proceeds to hunt for. 


‘That some such change did take place in the apostle himself 
is not a mere @ priori theory, based upon the common nature of 
the human mind; nor is it merely an @ posteriori result, derived from 
the examination of the epistles, when arranged in chronological order. 
It is implied further, in a passage of the apostle’s own writings— 
‘Yea, and if I have known Christ according to the flesh, henceforth I will 
know him no more.’—2 Cor. v. 16. It is impossible to suppose that 
in this passage the apostle is speaking of the time before his con- 
version. His state could not then have been described in so gentle a 
manner...... It is the obvious intention of the apostle to speak of 
himself ...... and not of what happened in those days when ‘he 
persecuted the church ignorantly, through unbelief;’ but of his man- 


ner of preaching among those very Corinthians to whom the Epistle 
is addressed.’—p. 7. 


Mr. Jowett has taken the liberty of improving the text by 
putting the future for the present; but we cannot suppose this is 
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done purposely—it is but a specimen of his tendency to see in a 
text what he wishes to see there. He adduces, however, another 
proof. 


‘This remarkable expression,’ (we are told) ‘is not absolutely 
isolated, but derives confirmation from other places in the writings of 
the apostle.’ About four years later, in writing to the Galatians, he 
says (v.11), ‘And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why do 
I yet suffer persecution? Thenis the offence of the Cross ceased.’ 
These words can have no other meaning than that St. Paul had once 
preached what his opponents declared to be the doctrine of the circum- 
cision.’—p. 8. 

Some other passages, in which the apostle speaks of personal 
progress in spiritual life (Phil. iii. 13, Eph. iv. 13), and of his 
different style of preaching to Jews and Gentiles, are very logi- 
cally adduced as illustrating the supposed change in his preaching 
at different periods. And the culminating point of weakuess— 
for we would rather think it weakness than disingenuousness—is 
the observation: ‘It is remarkable also, that long afterwards, in 
‘writing to the Philippians, he should have described this very 
“time, the time, that is, of his writing the Epistle to the Thessa- 
‘lonians, though more than fourteen years after his conversion, 
‘as the beginning of the Gospel.'—iv. 8. What ‘ this very time’ 
has to do with the passage in 2 Cor. v., it is not easy to see, 
though it is easy to see that the ‘ beginning of the Gospel’ means 
neither more nor less than the first preaching of it on the Euro- 
pean coast of the A’gean. 

Our readers will observe that, as we have said, Mr. Jowett does 
not reason; he asserts: ‘It is impossible to suppose ;’ ‘it is 
obvious ;’ ‘it can have no other meaning, &c. In this respect, 
indeed, his mind is much more German than English. He quite 
rivals his preceptors in that incapacity for weighing evidence, 
which makes a first-rate German writer less trustworthy than a 
second or third-rate English writer, on any point that requires, 
not huge erudition, but accurate induction. Mr. Jowett’s asser- 
tions have the usual value of assertions when substituted for 
proof. He sums up, however, his ‘inferences’ (as he complimen- 
tarily styles them) with considerable satisfaction (pp. 12, 13), to 
the following effect :—1. That the difference between the earlier 
and later preaching of St. Paul was analogous to the difference 
which separated him from the apostles of the circumcision. 
2. That it is expressly indicated by himself in the 2 Cor. v. 16, 
and may be fairly gathered from Gal. v. 11, that there was such 
a period when he knew Christ according to the flesh, and might 
be thought to be a preacher of the circumcision. 3. That the 
time thus indicated corresponds with the date of the Epistles to 
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the Thessalonians, and that their contents indicate how he 
“preached Christ according to the flesh—that is, more in a 
Jewish and less in a Christian manner.’ 

This precious piece of exegesis (which is timidly echoed by 
Mr. Stanley under 2 Cor. v. 1, and contradicted in the same 
breath) would not deserve our noticing it at such length, but for 
the prominence and importance given to it by the author himself, 
and its bearing on the general question of apostolic authority. 
Its refutation does not ask many words. The passages quoted 
from Phil. iii. and Eph. iv. are wholly irrelevant. As to Gal. v. 
11 (‘If I yet preach circumcision’), we have an exact parallel in 
the same epistle, i. 10 (‘If I yet pleased men’), on which Mr. 
Jowett himself justly says: ‘Not that there had been a time 
when he was a pleaser of men, but, in a general sense, ‘ If, after 
“all that has happened to me, I am, or were still, a pleaser of 
‘men, I could not be the servant of God.’’ Had the critic not 
read the parallel passage through the spectacles of a theory, he 
would doubtless have given to it a similar common-sense ex- 
planation. As to the principal text (2 Cor. v. 16), it is, in the 
first place, to be regretted that our translators have rendered 
‘vuv’ ‘henceforth ;’ but this is no excuse for turning the present 
into a future. The plain rendering is, ‘but now we no longer 
[thus] know him’ (or ‘regard him’). In the next place, there is 
not the slightest ground for identifying ‘ regarding Christ accord- 


ing to the flesh’ with ‘ preaching Christ according to the flesh.’ — 


Such an idea is not only purely fanciful, but is forbidden by the 
former part of the verse, for it is plain (as Mr. Stanley allows) 
that otbayev and yiwwoxonuev are used in the same sense; and it 
follows that the apostle means to say: ‘I do not regard any 
‘man in the light of earthly relationships and circumstances (as 
‘ Jew or Greek, bond or free, &c.). Nay, further, though once I 
“had such limited views of the Messiah, I have laid them aside 
‘for ever.’ And that the period indicated, in the beginning of 
the verse, by ‘ henceforth’ (awd rov viv), must date back from his 
conversion, appears from the following verse, in which he reco- 
gnises his own experience as common to all real believers: ‘So 
* that if any one be in Christ, a new creation takes place: former 
‘things are gone; lo! all is become new. 

Our readers will have observed the reference to the ‘ apostles 
of the circumcision’ in the foregoing extracts. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to observe, that Mr. Jowett, who adopts with implicit 
faith a large number of the most questionable conclusions of 
several modern German divines, cordially takes up the notion of 
a ‘ Petrine gospel,’ and a ‘ Pauline gospel,’ and represents these 
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two apostles as at the head, virtually, of the two great parties, 
Jewish and Gentile, in the primitive church.* The principal 
basis upon which an extensive and flimsy structure has been 
reared is found partly in St. Paul's apparent reference (1 Cor. 
i. 12) to a party ‘of Cephas’ existing at Corinth ; partly in the 
famous scene at Antioch, which is carefully represented as imply- 
ing doctrinal differences between St. Paul and St. Peter, when in 
fact it does nothing of the sort. As to the first point, it has 
never appeared to us evident (nor have Mr. Stanley's arguments 
made it clearer) that St. Paul means to indicate the real leaders 
of the parties at Corinth at all. His expression (1 Cor. iv. 6), 
‘ And these things, brethren, I have in a figure transferred to 
myself and to Apollos for your sakes,’ naturally suggests the idea, 
that he gracefully, yet sarcastically, substitutes the names of the 
greatest leaders of the Christian Church for the names—then 
ringing on the tongues of besotted partisans, who ranked these 
new lights (whether ‘ high,’ or ‘low,’ or ‘ broad’ in doctrine we 
cannot now tell) above even the apostles, but long since lost in de- 
served oblivion—of the actual coryphei of the Corinthian fac- 
tions. Mr. Stanley’s remarks on this subject show how, after a 
fashion more German than English, a very slender thread of pro- 
bability may be ingeniously spun into a stout string of conjec- 
tures, assertions, and inferences. 


‘The Gentile party was considerably in the ascendant, both from 
their superior numbers and also from the, as yet, undiminished in- 
fluence of the personal character and authority of St. Paul. But 
whether it was that the Jewish party suddenly recovered their strength 
after the apostle’s departure, or that Peter and ‘the brethren of the 
Lord,’ or teachers preaching in their name, had visited Corinth in the 
interval, it is certain that they had gained sufficient ground to call 
themselves by a distinct name, and to impugn St. Paul’s authority, 
first covertly, and then, a few months later, openly and vehemently.’— 
Stanley, vol. i. p. 16.F 


We venture to observe that ‘it is certain, that so long as the 
influence of St. Paul’s character and authority remained undi- 
minished, its result would be, not to give the ‘ Gentile party,’ 
any more than the ‘ Jewish party,’ the ascendant, but to prevent 


* Somewhat differently stated by Neander (Planting, dc., b. vi. ch. 1), who, 
with all his great excellences and ability, is no exception to the German inaptitude 
for weighing evidence, and tendency to substitute subjective impression for proof, 
and to reduce everything, however ill-adapted, to the fixed shape and hard limits of 
systematic theory. 

+ He adds, that the name of Apollos ‘also had become a rallying point for one 
section of the church—probably that which hung half-way between the extreme 
Jewish and the extreme Gentile party.’ — of theological trimmers ? 
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the formation of parties at all, among those who were ‘ all one in 
Christ Jesus.’ The attempt to connect these divisions with an 
imaginary visit of Peter and the brethren of the Lord, seems to us, 
we must be pardoned for saying, a most unwarrantable conjec- 
ture. It isan endeavour to fit the facts to a foregone hypothesis ; 
and seems suggested by a conscious difficulty in supposing a dis- 
tinct ‘Jewish party’ in a church founded wholly by the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. ‘The extracts given in Mr. Stanley's introduc- 
tion to the 2nd Epistle, from the Clementines, a remarkable Ebio- 
nite forgery of the third century,* in which St. Paul is violently 
attacked under the name of Simon Magus, appear very irrelevant. 
The prejudices and errors of a sect which originated in Judea 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, as set forth by a writer of the 
third century, can surely throw little light on the state of feeling 
among Jewish converts to St. Paul’s own teaching, in the great 
commercial metropolis of Greece. If it be meant to insinuate, 
that because the Ebionites hated St. Paul and exalted St. Peter, 
therefore we may suppose that the opposition to St. Paul at 
Corinth arose out of St. Peter's teaching—this, we think, is not 
only irrelevant and illogical, but something worse. 

On the whole, we regard the picture that has been drawn of 
the Corinthian Church as an imaginary one; and the existence 
of a distinct Jewish party there as more than doubtful. The 
general tone, and the special reproofs, of St. Paul's epistles, 
point to quite other evils than a Jew and Gentile feud; and ob- 
servation of human nature would lead us to think it much more 
probable that the schisms at Corinth were between factions fol- 
lowing favourite leaders and preachers, than between parties con- 
tending on abstract theological grounds. But, granting the 
existence of a Jewish party, and that they literally said, ‘ We are 
of Cephas,’ there is nothing in this to warrant so grave an infe- 
rence as that this party rested on any actual opposition in the 
preaching of the two apostles. 

But, did not a doctrinal difference betray itself between the 
two apostles at Antioch? Have we not an indication, in their 
dispute or discussion, of the difference between ‘ the gospel of the 
circumcision’ and ‘ the gospel of the uncircumcision ?’ Certainly 
not. It is a misnomer, to say the least, to call the transaction a 
‘dispute’ at all, still more a ‘discussion.’ St. Paul rebuked 
St. Peter, but he rebuked him on his own principles. St. Peter 
erred, but it was an error, not of judgment, or of doctrine, but of 
practice. He knew well enough what was right, but he had not 
courage to act up to it, and swerved from bis principles. And 
we may be sure, that painful as his brother's plain speaking 
* See Neander’s Ch. Hist., Morrison’s transl., vol. i. pp. 488—500. 
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must have been to him, he took it as ‘ the wound of a friend, 
and acknowledged its justice. A theory must be very hard 
driven for sustenance, which can find in a brotherly rebuke for 
inconsistent and timid conduct, evidence of two distinet schools 
of Christian doctrine. One might as well argue that Peter's 
denial of Christ implied some peculiar views as to his Messiahship. 
Indeed, we almost wonder that the fertile German intellect has 
not yet favoured the world with some theory on this topic. The 
great improbability of Peter's having denied his Master, in the 
gross manner ordinarily understood, might be pointed out, espe- 
eially in connexion with his courageous assault on the high priest’s 
servant, and his own previous protestations. The peculiar expres- 
sion, ‘I know not the man,’ might be explained to have a recondite 
meaning, corresponding to the later Gnostic views. Several of the 
circumstances—the threefold denial, by one who had been one of 
the three at the transfiguration ; the twofold warning from the bird 
of night and morning; the contrast between Peter's sloth in the 
Garden, and his repentance in the Porch, dimly shadowing out 
the two great tendencies of Gentile philosophy, while the high 
priest's hall reminds us of the Jewish significance of the trans- 
action—would, to a German mind of any respectable degree of 
Tiefe and Scharfsinnigkeit, be full of symbolism. And thus we 
might discover that Gnosticism was the true ‘ Petrine gospel’ 
after all! We have not the happiness to have seen the latest 
work of the distinguished Professor Neulicht, or of the eminent 
Doctor Dummkopf ; but supposing that we have not been already 
anticipated, we feel that this brilliant suggestion will make the 
reputation of the first German professor who is fortunate enough 
to light on this germ of a theory, which we are well aware will 
seem ridiculous on this side the German Ocean, but which the 
profound and ingenious mind of an Irrlicht or a Rauchgehirn 
will know how to value; and which has only to come back 
to England in a German dress in order to find admiring disciples 
and zealous expositors. 

These things are too serious for satire; and yet we seem 
to have no alternative but either sarcasm or open-mouthed 
indignation, when we see the Divine Word of life and truth 
tortured and trifled with, in order that reputations may be built 
up, rivals eclipsed, and class-rooms crowded; and some able 
minds, and a great many feeble ones, among ourselves, ignoring, 
or ignorant of, the treasures of our national literature, welcoming 
these evanescent novelties as eagerly as children welcome new 
toys, and dreaming that they will furnish the means for reforming 
the church, and giving a new life to religion. Of course we do 
not mean to say that this particular view to which we have 
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referred—of the distinct character of the Pauline and Petrine 
teaching,—or, as Neander puts it, of the ‘ Pauline, Jacobean, 
and Johannean, with the mediating link of the Petrine,—has no 
foundation in fact. If it had none, it would be harmless enough. 
The very thing that makes exaggeration the most dangerous 
kind of falsehood is, that it has a foundation in fact. A plain 
unalloyed lie will seldom travel far. But misrepresentation lives 
and thrives on its modicum of truth, and has wings, and a 
tongue, and busy mischievous hands, that can twist a truth in- 
side out, and turn it to all the ends of error. The apostles, 
doubtless, were not machines, but men, possessed of distinct per- 
sonal experience of the truth, and of marked and energetic pecu- 
liarities of intellect and character. As some masterly musician, 
even if playing the same strain, brings out different tones from 
the harp, the trumpet, and the organ, making each instrument 
to speak according to its own nature alone, though with a power 
of utterance, and richness and variety of idea and expression, 
which no feebler performer could produce,—so the Divine Spirit, 
employing not the man’s tongue, or fingers, or brain, or feelings, 
but the whole man, does not make Ezekiel speak like Isaiah, or 
David like Moses, or John like Paul. Their tones are thoroughly 
human, thoroughly their own ; yet their lofty strain of unearthly 
thought, and their complete and varied harmony, alike bespeak 
the ‘One Spirit’ that moves them, and bid us acknowledge that 
‘it is not they who speak, but the Spirit of their Father who 
speaketh in them.’ We do not complain—far from it—of any 
attempt, how subtle soever, to analyse and exhibit the ‘human 
element,’ as it is called, of Scripture; in other words, the process 
by which God fitted the sacred writers for their work; the per- 
sonal experiences, habits of thought, outward circumstances, of 
the men themselves; and the social life and intellectual atmo- 
sphere of their age. Multiform influences, doubtless, joined to 
mould and modify the language in which the Spirit of God has 
spoken to mankind, and which it is the Christian expositor's 
task to interpret. Let us study these, by all means. But we do 
complain,—not in the case of a German rationalist or semi- 
rationalist, in whom it is not to be expected, but in a clergyman 
of ‘the Anglican Church, and an Oxford Professor, in whom we 
have a right to expect it,—we do complain of the absence of any 
clear and devout recognition of a Source of the truth and doctrine 
contained in St. Paul’s writings, in reference to which these 
modifying influences are comparatively of trivial account; a 
higher unity, in which individual differences are merged, and in 
relation to which the solemn talk about the Pauline and Jacobean 
and Johannean ‘tendencies,’ is little better than pedantic and 
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irreverent trifling; and, above all, an authority to teach, derived 
direct from the Master himself, which puts the apostles’ teaching 
above the tribunal of our petty criticism, and bids us sit at their 
feet, and learn, reverently acknowledging ‘that the things which 
they write unto us are the commandments of the Lord.’ ‘If any 
man be ignorant, adds the apostle, ‘let him be ignorant!’ But 
let him not think that this ignorance qualifies him to expound 
St. Paul's writings and to correct St. Paul's mistakes. Apart 
from any particular theory of inspiration, and apart from the 
particular points in which "Mr. Jowett deems the apostle to have 
been in error, the whole tone of the commentary, and its tacit 
implications, almost more than its express assertions, are such as 
must be painful and offensive to any mind accustomed devoutly 
and reverently to study St. Paul's epistles as containing * the 
mind of Christ,’ and the Word of God. 

Mr. Jowett’s explanation of 2 Cor. v. 16, is closely connected 
with his view of the relation of the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
to the subsequent writings of St. Paul. He points out, with 
exaggerating emphasis, the differences in the tone and contents 
of the earlier and later epistles, and argues with considerable in- 
genuity, though with no great fairness or logical accuracy, that 
these differences correspond chronologically to the progressive 
change in the apostle’s views and teaching. When St. Paul came 
to Corinth, whence these early epistles were written, he still knew 
Christ after the flesh, and ‘ might be thought to be a preacher of 
the circumcision.’ When, some five or six years afterwards, he 
wrote his 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians, he had learned to preach 
Christ less ‘in a Jewish’ and more ‘in a spiritualmanner! And 
the proof of this is found in the anticipations of the Lord's 
coming, so prominently expressed in these epistles :— 

‘They exhibit the Revelation of Christ in an external form, 
‘descending from heaven with a shout,’ ‘in flaming fire taking 
vengeance, also as present and immediate; for we, which are alive, 
shall be caught up, to meet the Lord in the air; such figures recall to 
us the prophecies of Daniel. Lastly, they set before us the likeness of 
a Gospel, simple, moral, practical—looking to Christ as its author and 
finisher, but not yet entering into the deepest recesses of the human 
soul, nor in open antagonism with the law, nor reading the Old 
Testament as the allegory of the New. "Jowett, i. p. 18. 


This passage is no more than an average sample of the manner 
in which Mr. Jowett contrives to insinuate and imply, in a single 
sentence, views of the most questionable sort, which it would 
require pages to refute. But the point with which we are now 
concerned is implied in the words ‘not yet.’ It is the old fallacy 
of the argument from silence. Because St. Paul does not say the 
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same things in one epistle, written with a special design to one 
church, that he says in other epistles, written to other churches 
in quite different circumstances and for different purposes 
a few years afterwards, therefore in the course of those few years 
he had acquired new views of the Gospel, so different as to 
lead him to say, ‘though I then knew Christ according to the 
flesh, now I know him thus no more!’ And this extravagant 
osition, so utterly fatal to the apostle’s authority as ‘a teacher 
of the Gentiles in faith and verity,’ is maintained in face of the 
fact, that not only in some of the intermediate epistles (as Rom. 
ii. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 14), but in the latest productions of the 
, apostle’s pen (Col. iii. 4; Phil. iii. 20, 21; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8; 
Tit. ii. 13), occur passages, brief indeed, but clear, in perfect 
harmony with the doctrine of the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Did St. Paul believe that the personal coming of the Lord 
would be in his own time? The assertion has been often and 
confidently made, but it is more easily made than proved. If he 
believed it, as 2 matter of personal opinion, did he teach it as a 
matter of faith? These two questions are not distinguished by 
Mr. Jowett ; yet the distinction is of vital consequence to the 
authority of the apostolic teaching. Since inspiration does not 
mean omniscience, the knowledge which it conveyed was neces- 
sarily limited. If the apostles drew inferences in their own 
minds from what had been revealed to them, just as we draw in- 
ferences from Scripture, those conclusions, lying beyond the 
limit of their inspiration, - might be as erroneous as those of other 
men. This mattered not, if they confined their teaching to what 
was revealed to them, and in giving their own opinions were 
careful to give them as opinions only; as,in fact St. Paul ac- 
tually does, when, dealing with questions, not of divine truth, but 
of practical expediency, beyond the range of his apostolic com- 
mission, he says plainly, ‘I have no commandment of the Lord : 
* yet I give my judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the 
* Lord to be faithful.’* But if they taught, as certain truth, any- 
thing which was merely personal opinion, they betrayed their 
trust, and are unworthy of our confidence as divinely authorized 
instructors. Of the importance, or even the existence, of this 
distinction, Mr. Jowett does not seem to have a glimmering 
notion. In his Essay ‘On the Belief in the Coming of Christ 
in the Apostolical Age,’ he blends confusedly together three things, 
which need to be most sharply distinguished :—1. What the 
apostles taught regarding the coming of the Lord. 2. The indi- 
cations, if such anywhere seem, of their own personal opinion as 
to its nearness or remoteness. 3. The inferences which their 
* 1 Cor. vii. 25. 
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converts drew from their teaching, which, considering the pre- 
vious condition of those converts, especially among the Gentiles, 
and the stupendous revolution in their ideas, feelings, and habits, 
could not fail to be in many instances both erroneous and un- 
reasonable. 

The apostle could not teach what he did not know. And he 
himself expressly states (1 Thess. v. 1, 2) that the time of the 
Lord's coming is not matter of revelation. The fact is the object 
of faith ; as to the time, Christians are at liberty to form their 
own ideas, excepting, indeed, so far as unfulfilled prophecy may 
seem to necessitate the supposition of a long intervening lapse of 
time. And this check is the very one which it is the object of 
the Second Epistle to lay upon the excited expectations of the 
Thessalonian Christians. St. Paul distingily warus them that 
they were not to look for the immedisie vetian of the Lord, for 
that a great apostasy must first develop itself iu ‘the Chureh, of 
God, previous to which a restraining power; of.whose nature they 
were aware, must be removed. And, as if to anticipate the con- 
jecture (ridiculous as it would be) that he had changed his views 
in the interval between the two epistles, he adds, ‘ Remember ye 
not, when I was yet with you, I told you these things ?’ 

That St. Paul should have dwelt with peculiar fervour, in 
preaching at Thessalonica, on the promised coming of the Lord 
Jesus, may be easily imagined. The very fact of finding himself, 
for the first time, on the shores of Europe, must have stirred his 
spirit deeply, and brought more vividly before him the greatness 
of his enterprise, and the condition of the teeming millions of the 
West, whose voice of blind yearning after truth and happiness had 
echoed in his dream at Troas. His feet were on the pavement of 
the great road which led from the East to the metropolis of ‘ this 
present evil world.’ The white peak of Olympus glittered on his 
horizon like a towering citadel of Paganism; and already its 
shadowy inhabitants seemed growing pale and preparing to vanish 
in the light that brake from Judea,—the dawning of a new day, 
after so many ages of darkness, for mankind. As he walked, 
wearily but hopefully, with his faithful companions along the 
Via Egnatia, his scarred shoulders yet smarting with the in- 
famous stripes inflicted at Philippi by the representatives of 
Roman majesty and law, in a Roman colony, but in direct viola- 
tion of the rights of Roman citizenship, the contrast between the 
great empire of this world, built on force, fraud, and self-interest, 
and the kingdom of justice, peace, and love, which he came to 
announce, would present itself with new power; his heart would 
swell with triumph in the thought that he and his brethren were 
citizens of the Heavenly City; and he would look forward with 
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vivid and exulting emotions to the time when the unjust shadow 
of earthly power shall flee away, and He whose right it is shall 
‘put down all rule and all authority and power, and call the 
tyrant and the slave, the persecutor and his victim, to stand 
before an equal judgment-seat. Still more natural was it that 
these amazing and novel hopes should make the deepest possible 
impression on the excitable and imaginative Greeks, who ‘ turned 
‘ from idols to serve the living and true God, and to wait for his 
‘Son from heaven.’ The strange and sudden splendour which 
shone on the dark grave and the dim future, bringing life and 
immortality to light, dazzled their unaccustomed vision. The 
daylight of earth seemed to grow pale; the common affairs of 
life unreal and uninteresting ; and they fell into the natural error, 
—shated, bat with far less excuse, by not a few Christians in 
our own day,“ of covifounding impatience with hope, and substi- 
tuting an eager “expécration’ cf the speedy coming of the Lord for 
thaticaln: and far-sighteé feith'which can look, like Abraham, across 
the wide gulf of centuries, and rejoice to see the Day of Christ 
afar off ; or even, with a loftier flight, can anticipate the reckon- 
ing of eternity, and counting a thousand years but as a day, feel 
— ages will soon be spent, and that ‘ the end of all things is at 
All this may well be imagined. But it does not follow that 
the apostle’s teaching was responsible for the inferences which 
his converts drew from it. Yet did he not himself share these 
expectations? Hardly. Very probably he wished that the 
coming of the Lord might anticipate his own death—a wish 
which seems to be expressed in 2 Cor. v. 4—and, as we have 
already seen, his own personal opinion, as distinct from his in- 
spired teaching, is a matter of very subordinate importance. But 
when we remember that at the time of writing these earliest of 
‘ his epistles, he was between fifty and sixty years of age, it seems 
quite incredible that he could have imagined it possible for the 
great apostasy described in the Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians to have its rise, development, and overthrow during his 
own brief sojourn upon earth. 
But does he not say, ‘Wer who are alive and remain’ (?) 
Certainly he does; and Mr. Jowett assures us, in his usual 
dogmatic style, that ‘the words imply the immediate expectation 
‘of Christ’s coming. The apostle would not have said ‘ we,’ if he 
‘had had a distinct perception that the coming of Christ was still 
‘far distant.’ We are of a different opinion, and we believe that 
the key to this expression lies in a powerful feeling in the 
apostles mind, the utter want of sympathy with which is one of 
Mr. Jowett’s great disqualifications for interpreting St. Paul. 
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The grand idea of the Church of Christ which pervades St. 
Paul's Epistles (though brought out most fully in those to the 
Ephesians and Colossians) finds no reflection or exposition in 
Mr. Jowett's pages. With the intense feeling of St. Paul towards 
‘the church which is Christ's body,’ his critic appears wholly 
unable to sympathize. That ardent, self-annihilating affection 
toward the nation of which by birth he was a member, which 
the apostle so pathetically expresses in the ninth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, burned with an unchecked fervour 
towards the spiritual Israel, the redeemed people, the children of 
God, and citizens of ‘Jerusalem which is above.’ If an Eng- 
lishman were to say that ‘we dethroned the Stuarts for being 
tyrants,’ or that ‘in a century we shall have colonized the whole 
of Australia, he would not mean to claim any personal share in 
those events. He identifies himself with the nation to which he 
belongs, and as he is proud of its past, he glories in its future. 
So the apostle (though not absolutely certain that the words 
might not include himself), thinking not of himself, but of the 
glorious future awaiting the whole church, says, ‘ We,—those 
‘of us,—of our people, and family, and spiritual common- 
‘wealth,—who may then be living, will not be beforehand with 
‘those who have died.’ ‘ We shall not all die, but we shall all be 
changed.’ 

After all, if there be anything in the doctrine of the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians indicative of a ‘time when the apostle had 
* preached Christ according to the flesh, that is, more in a Jewish 
* and less in a spiritual manner, the mere question of nearness 
or distance in time is quite a subordinate one. ‘They exhibit,’ 
as Mr. Jowett remarks, ‘the revelation of Christ in an external 
‘ form, descending from heaven with a shout;’ ‘in flaming fire 
‘ taking vengeance.’ And he adds, ‘ such figures recall to us the 
prophecies of Daniel.’ No doubt they do; but does Mr. Jowett 
mean that these expressions are ‘figures’ merely? Is ‘ that 
blessed hope’ of the Saviour's appearing, which eighteen centuries 
have not taught his church to resign, and which is brought 
before us as often as, in the Lord’s Supper, we ‘ show forth His 
death till He come,’ a mere carnal, Jewish expectation, a frag- 
ment of the ‘gospel of the circumcision, which under the 
enlightened guidance of these new ‘ Broad Church’ oracles, we 
are to put away among childish things? Is the bodily and 
visible ascension of the Lord, when He passed in benediction 
from the worshipping group on Olivet, a ‘figure,’ or an actual 
reality? And is the promise, that ‘this same Jesus shall so 
return in like manner,’ as the disciples beheld him depart, a por- 
tion of that ‘more than half of Christianity, which Mr. Jowett 
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esteems it enough if we can preserve, or a mere ‘ subjective fact,’ 
—an impression on the minds of those early believers, with which 
we modern and enlightened Christians, in this scientific and 
practical age, have no concern? If Mr. Jowett does not mean 
this, he has expressed himself infelicitously, and left himself 
open to serious misconception. If he does mean this, he ought 
to have said so manfully and without disguise. His Essay ‘ On 
the Belief in the Coming of Christ in the Apostolical Age,’ is 
hazy and unsatisfactory in the extreme. Blending confusedly 
the impression of the nearness of Christ’s coming with the con- 
viction of its certainty, he finds a ‘ singular discrepancy between 
faith and experience ;’ and takes for granted that the feeling pre- 
valent among those classes of Christians with whom he happens 
to be conversant,—and the reaction from which has driven the 
majority of the Evangelical clergy into Millenarianism, and has 
constituted the chief strength of the ‘Plymouth Brethren’—is the 
correct feeling, as suitable to our age as the ‘ patient waiting for 
Christ’ was to the age of the apostles. In direct contradiction to 
these views, we venture to affirm that the grand fact of the per- 
sonal return of the Lord Jesus to ‘judge the quick and the dead 
at his appearing and his kingdom,’ never needed to be more 
boldly and clearly taught than now. The fact, apart from all 
inferences, theories of prophecy, speculations as to time; and 
not as a ‘figure, but as a literal and certain event in this earth's 
history. Not only does this fact lay the axe to the root (if 
anything so flimsy can have a root) of that hazy, dreamy notion 
of spirituality which pervades Mr. Jowett’s writings, regarding it 
as opposed, not to sensuality and earthliness of disposition, but 
to outward and historic reality: it is of higher import than this. 
This hope, common to the whole church, is essential to the 
unity of the church. The hope of the individual Christian (as 
the Apostle Paul himself felt, when nearing the close of his 
course, and no longer simply ‘willing to be absent from the 
body,’ but ‘having a desire to depart’) is, to die and ‘be with 
Christ, which is far better.. But as a member of Christ’s church, 
he has another and brighter hope,—common to him with all the 
generations that are gone before into rest, and with his brethren 
whom he must leave still watching and toiling below. In this 
hope, the church lives as a society, while its successive genera- 
tions come and go. Its permanent attitude is that of patient and 
unwavering expectation. Years are much in the life of the indi- 
vidual. In the history of the church, ages are of brief reckoning. 
The lamp of her hope flickers not as the breath of time blows on 
it, but shines steadily on through the watches. And when others 
ask, ‘Where is the promise of his coming? for since the 
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fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were:’ she 
answers,—‘ The day of the Lord shall come; the night is far 
spent, the day is at hand.’* 

The Essay ‘On the Man of Sin,’ appended to the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, strikes us as one of the most 
discreditable portions of the whole work. After an enumeration, 
in a sarcastic tone, of the principal explanations which have been 
given of the prophecy, we are told,—‘ Most of these questions 
‘ may be set aside, as having no real bearing on the interpretation 
‘of the epistle. They are not found but brought there.’ The 
explanation to which Mr. Jowett inclines is, that by ‘ that which 
letteth,’ is intended ‘the Jewish law, the check on spiritual 
‘ licentiousness which for a little while was holding in its chains 
‘ the swarms of Jewish heretics, who were soon to be let loose 
‘and sweep over the earth.’ This interpretation, in his judg- 
ment, ‘has, at any rate, the advantage of consistency. It does 
‘not confuse the spiritual and historical, or take us away from 
‘ the world of the human heart of which the Scripture speaks, to 
‘ the world of objects and events.’ (Vol. i. p. 181.) 

This last sentence indicates, we venture to think, a radical confu- 
sion of thought, thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Jowett’s mind, and 
influencing all his views of religious truth, and involving such a 
misapprehension of the real character of Scripture as must wholly 
unfit any man, however able in other respects, to become a trust- 
worthy interpreter. As if ‘the spiritual’ were not the most im- 
portant part of ‘the historical’—its very moving-spring and 
meaning. As if ‘the world of the human heart’ could possibly 
be separated from ‘the world of objects and events,’ through 
which alone the human heart becomes conscious of itself, and 
holds converse with others, and gives to its fleeting thought an out- 


* The writers from whom Mr. Jowett has borrowed his notion on this subject 
mean nothing less than to say, that the apostles blundered in this matter—taught 
what was not true. Why the fight in support of this opinion has been so obstinate 
is clear enough. If the apostles could thus err, and, as the result, colour the 
Christianity they taught by this grand error from their own time, so as to have 
rendered it sadly misleading for all time to come, then, it is plain, their authority 
is everywhere a matter to be sifted, and to be received or rejected according to our 
own judgment ; in other words, it becomes no authority at all; and we have the 
historic Christianity, about which so much is said, only in the sense in which we 
have a historic Mohammedanism, or a historic Buddhism. 

The obscure passage in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians must be taken as 
explained in the Second, and there, as stated above, the idea of the nearness of the 
coming of the Lord, and of the settling of times and seasons, is repudiated. Of the 
other passages cited in support of this doctrine, we speak advisedly when we say, 
there is not one requiring such interpretation ; while there are many others in 
which the apostles anticipate the conditions of the church on earth after their own 
decease, making provisions and giving counsels in relation to those times, so as to 
show that the doctrine attributed to them could not have been held by them,— 
EpitTor. 
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ward reality, and grows and bears fruit for eternity! And as if it 
were not the grand characteristic, and the great design of the 
Bible, above all other books, to show us the spiritual in the garb 
and features, and flesh-and-blood reality, of the historical ; to 

, make us feel that we are already living in eternity, and that the 
things unseen are as real as the things seen; and to teach us, in 
every object and event, from the rise and fall of an empire to the 
earning and eating of our daily bread, to recognise the presence 
of the spiritual in its loftiest degree,—the field for human duty, 
the training of human character, and the silent ceaseless working 
out of the eternal thoughts of God. 

If the ‘ spiritual’ is opposed to the ‘ historical,’ and the ‘ world 
of the humun heart of which Scripture speaks’ to ‘ the world of 
objects and events,’ it must be inferred that the application of 
any prophecy of Scripture to any definite historical events must 
be unscriptural and unspiritual. This is one of the points on 
which, as we have already said, Mr. Jowett seems to mean a good 
deal more than he deems it prudent to say. But the entire Essay 
on the Man of Sin proceeds—if we at all understand it—on the 
tacit rejection of the reality of inspired prophecy, in the sense of 
a distinct prediction of future events, under the supernatural 
teaching of the Spirit of God. 

We have not room to make extracts from this essay, and we 
do not know that it would be worth while to do so if we had. 
Mr. Jowett is particularly fond of speaking about all sorts of 
things being ‘in a tangle ;’ and the ‘ tangle’ here is one which it 
would be more laborious than profitable to unravel. It is not 
our fault if we have misunderstood the author's views; but if we 
rightly (we cannot say clearly) apprehend them, their effect is, 
to turn Scripture prophecy from a telescope into a kaleidoscope, 
from a mighty.witness for the truth of the Bible into a very 
questionable and confused method of representing religious and 
‘ spiritual’ ideas ; from a divine vision of the future to a mere 
-reflection of the past and the present, in the coloured light of the 
sacred writer's personal feelings, and on the misty mirror of an 
excited imagination. ‘The forms of good and evil are idealised 
‘in the language of prophecy. The same images are handed 
“ down from one generation of prophets to another,—but they 
mean one thing at one time and another at another, or, perhaps, 
several things at once—which is, in fact, saying they have no 
meaning at all. St. Paul's prophecy is merely ‘ the habitual 
thought of the apostle’s mind;’ a falling away first, ‘ suggested, 
‘ probably, by the wavering which he saw around him among his 
“own converts. He felt a ‘kind of necessity, that Christ and 
‘ Antichrist should alternate with each other. It was not that 
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‘he foresaw some great conflict, decisive of the destinies of man- 
kind.” It was rather, Mr. Jowett thinks, something like ‘ the 
spiritual combat in the 7th chapter of the Romans.’ It was 
“the world turned inside out, as it might be described; (!) evil, 
*as it is in the sight of God, and as it realises itself to the con- 
* science, putting on an external shape, transforming itself into a 
*person.* In a word, it is not in ‘the world of objects and 
events, but in ‘the world of the human heart, of which Scripture 
speaks,’ that we are to look for the meaning of prophecy. 

Whatever may be objected against either the clearness or the 

truth of these views of prophecy (the source of which it is super- 
fluous to indicate), they have one obvious advantage. They 
simplify the task of the interpreter amazingly. They do away 
with the troublesome distinction between fulfilled and unfulfilled 
prophecy, by showing that prophecy was never meant to have any 
definite fulfilment; that it may have been often fulfilled; and 
that it is all one whether it be fulfilled or not. Prophecies 
which have no reference to ‘ objects and events,’ but change their 
meaning with the changing stages of ‘ the conflict between good 
and evil, may of course mean whatever the interpreter pleases ; 
and, finally, it is of very little consequence whether they have any 
meaning atall. German critics have found another advantage in this 
view of prophecy ; inasmuch as every prophecy which stubbornly 
persists in speaking of ‘ objects and events,’ in language too plain 
to be misunderstood, is thereby convicted of having been written 
after the events which it pretends to foretell, and is uncere- 
moniously branded as a forgery. We would recommend Mr. 
Jowett to carry his principles of interpretation a little further, 
to apply them to sacred history as well as prophecy, and see 
whether there also he cannot get rid of the reference to particular 
‘ objects and events,’ and evaporate the narratives of the Bible to 
the same cloudy, impalpable consistency to which his exegetical 
alembic has already reduced its predictions. 

This question of the interpretation of prophecy is but a branch 
of the more comprehensive and still more vital question of the 
relation of the Old Testament to the New. Here, also, the hints 
and inuendoes scattered through the book seem to point further 
than its direct statements carry us. The writer seems to feel that 
on this point the new light had best shine gently and by degrees, 
until the uninitiated eyes of English Christians and churchmen are 
more accustomed to its brilliancy. He does not expressly deny 
the divine institution of sacrifices ; but he points out the strong 
resemblance of the Jewish rites to those of the heathen, and the 


* Vol. i. pp. 177, 178. Mr. Jowett’s views are further unfolded in an Essay on 
the ‘Contrasts of Prophecy,’ in the second volume. 
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difficulty of ascribing either a distinct origin to each, or a divine 
origin to one. Yet, if we deny the latter, 


‘We seem to reduce the Jewish dispensation to the level of the 
heathen ; it is ‘the first of the Ethnic religions,’ as Goethe said, ‘ but 
still Ethnic” We may escape from this alternative by pointing out 
the superior morality of the Old Testament ; its revelation of the true 
God; its anticipation of truths utterly unknown to other nations in 
the age of the world in which the law was given: still we cannot help 
admitting a connexion of some kind between the heathen and Jewish 
custom of sacrifices.’—Vol. ii. p. 478. 


In what sense, and to what degree, Mr. Jowett would admit the 
divine origin and authority of the laws given by Moses, we are 
left to conjecture. But a tone of studied depreciation of the 
Mosaic religion pervades the work. After the fashion of the 
schools in which Mr. Jowett has studied his theology, the ‘ reli- 
gion of the prophets’ is represented as ‘ another religion, growing 
up side by side’ with the law, and in which ‘the voice of God in 
‘ man seemed to cry aloud against sacrifice and offering, and to 
‘ proclaim the only true offering, to do justice, and to love mercy, 
* and to walk humbly with God.’ (Vol. ii. p. 436.) In the pages 
of Mr. Theodore Parker, such distortions of Old Testament his- 
toric facts are what we naturally look for: in the writings of a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and an Oxford Professor, 
they are somewhat startling. Does Mr. Jowett not reckon Moses 
himself among the prophets ? Does he think, that the man with 
whom the Lord spoke face to face, as a man with his friend—the 
greatest man perhaps, all things considered, that earth has ever 
given birth to, and whose glory as a religious teacher is eclipsed 
only by His ‘who cometh from above, and ‘is above all— 
that this first and greatest of the Hebrew prophets stands on a 
lower spiritual level than any of his successors? Does he forget 
that Samuel and Elijah, the two typical prophets as we may call 
them of after times, distinguished themselves by nothing more 
than by their zeal for the two main pillars of the Mosaic insti- 
tute—atoning sacrifices, and the kingship of Jehovah over Israel ? 
Or does he not know, that the grandest of all the Psalms, which 
foretells the most clearly the coming of a better dispensation 
(so, at least, we understand it,) describes the people of God as 
‘those that have made a covenant with Him by sacrifice; and that 
the most spiritual ofall the Hebrew prophets, in that profoundest, 
loftiest utterance of his penitence and faith, in which he lays hold 
on God's pardoning mercy for crimes for which the law provided 
no atonement, immediately adds—‘ Then shalt thou be pleased 
‘with the sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt offering and 
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: nse burnt offering : then shall they offer bullocks upon thine 
* altar 

At all events, we cannot understand how any honest mind can 
fail to see that there is nothing for which the Old Testament 
prophets more explicitly and absolutely claim a divine authority 
than for the Jewish sacrifices—as being dictated, not instinctively 
and vaguely, by ‘the voice of God in man,’ but positively and 
expressly, by the voice of God to man. It is inconceivable how 
any one admitting this claim could write as Mr. Jowett has done. 
Yet, if this claim be denied, what other can be made good? If 
the Old Testament prophets speak false here, where shall we trust 
them ? They must fall at once from that divine pre-eminence 
assigned to them, not merely by the traditionary faith of modern 
Christians, but by the express teaching of our Lord and His 
apostles ; yea, also, and be ‘ found false witnesses of God.’ 

The fact is, as it appears to us, that Mr. Jowett has altogether 
missed the key to the Old Testament. He has not grasped its 
central and governing thought, and surveys it from a wrong point 
of view, whence all appears false and distorted. The animating 
idea—the sacred, sanctifying spirit, of Hebrew history is, the 
relationship of God to Israel: the relationship expressed in the 
few, emphatic comprehensive words, ‘I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people.’ This promise, or covenant, made first to 
Abraham, but restricted to one line of his descendants, and 
solemnly renewed, with their consent, when the fugitive myriads 
of thirteen distinct clans were welded into a nation at the foot of 
Sinai, runs, in slightly varied phrase, through the Old Testament, 
as the key-note alike of the sternest strains of law, and gloomiest 
threatenings of the prophets, and of their sweetest songs of com- 
fort and of promise. Their predictions fling the note onward to 
the prophets of the ‘New Covenant,’ the text of which is still the 
same,* but applied ona wider scale, and in a more spiritual sense, 
no longer to a family, or a nation, but to a society built up of 
individuals, yet claiming, in the highest sense, both those titles. 
And the latest gleam which the spirit of prophecy sends down the 
remote vista of the eternal future falls upon the same golden 
words of promise.t Abraham is thus seen to be ‘the father of 
the faithful ; and the promise given to him, the progressive deve- 
lopment of which has moulded a distinct society out of the broken 
fragments of the human race, under the successive forms of a 
sacred Family, a sacred Nation, and a ‘holy Catholic Church’ (of 
which distinct churches are but imperfect and transient repre- 
sentations), shall find its true completion only in ‘Jerusalem 
above, which is the mother of us all.’ 

* Heb. viii. 10, 11. t Rev. xxi. 3. 

NO. XLY. 
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This stupendous and divine idea, which furnishes the unity 
alike of Scripture and of Providence, is out of the horizon of 
thought in which Mr. Jowett’s mind moves. He can see nothing 
in the Jews but a nation; nothing in their idea of Jehovah as 
their God, but a distortion of the truth that he is the Father of 
all men ; an arrogant and bigoted exclusiveness, and a magnified 
and glorified form of the idea of naticnal Gods, common among 
heathen nations. ‘The highest of the ethnic religions, but still 
ethnic!’ Read by this light, he finds strange things in the Old 
Testament. 

‘The theocracy of the Old Testament seems to swallow up its mem- 
bers. The Jewish commonwealth is governed by God himself; this 
of itself interferes with the personal relation in which He stands to 
the individuals who compose it. Through the law only, in the con- 
gregation, at the great feasts, through their common ancestors, the 

_people draw near to God; they do not venture to think severally of 
their separate and independent connexion with Him. They stand or 
fall together ; they go astray, or return to Him as one man. . . . Re- 
ligion, which to the believer in Christ is an individual principle, is 
with them a national one. To think of the Jew in the earlier period 
of Jewish history isolating himself from his fellows, and determining 
to walk ‘in all the commandments of the law blameless,’ would be as 
absurd as to think of an individual founding a state or inventing a 
language.’ —Vol. ii. p. 494. 

Comment is, perhaps, superfluous here. If these statements 
be correct, the great lesson of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph—the 
lesson of God's fatherly care over the individual believer, and of 
the duty and happiness of personal faith and obedience—must 
have been wholly lost to their children, just because they were 
their children! No doubt, as in other instances, there is a por- 
tion of truth in Mr. Jowett’s remarks; but, by being first isolated 
and then exaggerated, it is transmuted into error. One must 
read the Books of Moses through the spectacles of very strong 
prejudice, not to see that, so far from ‘ the theocracy swallowing 
up the individual,’ it conferred on the individual a dignity and 
value beyond even that attained in the free states of Greece. 
Witness the territorial and patrimonial constitution, which made 
every head of a family a peasant-noble ; the intrusting of educa- 
tion to the parent; the provisions made for personal offerings, 
both of atonement and thanksgiving. It was not the idea of 
‘the theocracy,’ or ‘ the state,’ which the law of Moses studiously 
kept before the eye of the ancient Jew; but the ideas of ‘ thy 
brother,’ and ‘ the Lord thy God.’ * 


* Compare Joshua’s assertion of, and appeal to, individual resolution to serve 
the Lord.—Josh. xxiv. 15. 
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The Nation and the Church. 


Missing, as he does, the true position of the Jewish nation, 
and the significance of their history, it is less surprising that, as 
already intimated, Mr. Jowett. should so completely miss St. 
Paul's idea of the Church of Christ. ‘The idea of a chosen 
people, he truly observes, ‘ passes from the Old Testament into 
the New.’ But, instead of two stages of one and the same divine 
institution, the ‘ Church of the Living God,’ he sees nothing but 
one nation, and many. ‘Asthe Jews had been predestined in 
‘the one, so it appeared to the Apostle St. Paul that the Gen- 
‘tiles were predestined in the other.’ (vol. ii. p. 494.) What 
‘appeared to the Apostle St. Paul, if we may judge from his 
own words rather than from his interpreter’s assertions, was, that 
the middle wall of partition was broken down, and that, in 
perfect accordance with Jewish prophecy, those who had been 
‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the 
‘covenants of promise, were now ‘no more strangers and 
‘ foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints and of the family 
‘ of God.’ 

The Jews were a nation; but they were much more. Their 
nationality owed its unparalleled, indestructible vigour to the 
deeper life out of which it grew. Properly speaking, their re- 
ligion was not a national religion, but their nation was a religious 
nation. ‘Their political organization was a metempsychosis. It 
was the transient, though indispensable embodiment of some- 
thing more ancient and more enduring ; the visible form for the 
time being of the divine society, the only one ever based on the 
true and highest principle of association—union to God—which 
began by selection, not for the sake of rejecting the rest of man- 
kind, but of forming a fresh nucleus of unity; which is fenced by 
separation, not for the sake of exclusiveness, but to keep alive 
its own spiritual life; and which will have accomplished its mis- 
sion only when it shall have re-knit all the fragments of the 
human race in a unity in which nationalities shall merge, and 
the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of Christ. An 
unbroken and real spiritual chain—of instruction, example, in- 
fluence, and fellowship—connects the ‘Father of the faithful’ 
with the latest generation that shall walk in the footsteps of his 
faith—the cradle of the Church in the tent at Mamre, and its 
school-days in the temple at Jerusalem, with the widest and most 
spiritual triumphs of its maturity. But of all this neither 
Mr. Jowett nor his instructors have the faintest idea; and their 
judgment as to the imperfection of the Old Testament, while its 
master-idea is left out of sight, is as valuable and reasonable as 
that of a man who complains that the well is dry, because he has 
let down the bucket bottom upwards. 
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We have nearly exhausted our limits, and perhaps quite ex- 
hausted our readers’ patience. Still, there are one or two points 
which we should like briefly to touch. The Essay, ‘On St. Paul’s 
Conversion,’* contains some striking and beautiful remarks on 
conversion, thoroughly marred as to any practical value by the 
overstrained language in which it is represented as a rare and 
ecstatic spiritual experience, quite apart from common life, and 
which ‘many good men’ contrive to do very well without. Mr. 
Jowett thinks that, ‘if we submit the narrative of the Acts to the 
‘ordinary rules of evidence, we shall scarcely find ourselves able 
‘to determine whether any outward fact was intended by it or not.’ 
(p. 232:) By an ‘ outward fact,’ he explains himself to mean 
‘one which is seen either by more persons than one, who cannot 
‘be supposed to be under any common impulse, or by a single 
‘person in an unimpassioned state of mind.’ We have seldom 
met with so utterly loose and unphilosophical a definition as this; 
according to which, the growth of seed under ground, and the 
transmission of sound through the air, are not outward facts, 
because no one sees them. Any event which exerts a very 
powerful influence on our mind, when alone, is shut out from the 
privilege of being considered an ‘outward fact;’ nay, we doubt 
if such an event as the taking of the Malakhoff can be so re- 
garded, since, though it was seen by some thousands of witnesses, 
they were certainly ‘ under a common impulse,’ and certainly not 
‘in an unimpassioned state of mind. We make these remarks 
simply to show the extreme looseness of the writer's style of 
thought, and the desirableness of his taking a little more pains 
to know what he really means himself. What follows, however, 
is a little more definite. An ‘inward fact’ is distinguished from 
an ‘ outward fact,’ ‘not by a less degree of reality, but by taking 
its origin within.’ But this term ‘reality’ is ambiguous. A 
dream is, in one sense, a reality—it is a mental fact, a real state 
of consciousness. But when we call it ‘unreal,’ we mean that 
there exists no corresponding external reality. On the other 
hand, all our perceptions are inward facts—mental experiences ; 
but, if not illusory, they bring us knowledge of an external 
reality corresponding to them. Amusement, or grief, in the mind 
of another, is a fact external to me, though internal to him; my 
knowledge of his feelings, through my seeing him laugh or cry, 
is an internal fact to me, but gives me a valid certainty of the 
existence of those feelings in his mind. Thus, these phrases, 
‘outward facts’ and ‘inward facts,’ serve only to mystify and 
confuse the question of the reality of any given occurrence. On 
the road to Damascus, St. Paul alone saw the Saviour, and heard 
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distinctly what he said (while the attendants only heard a voice, 
or sound, and saw a light). According to Mr. Jowett’s definition, 
therefore, this was not an ‘ outward fact.’ But the real question 
is, was there a corresponding reality? That is, was there no 
real transaction at all, except in St. Paul's own mind, as 
in the case of a dream; or did the Risen Saviour—no matter 
whether through the ordinary organs of seeing and hearing, or 
by a direct action on the perceptive power of the mind itself— 
manifest Himself in person to the apostle, and speak to him 
those words which he heard? This is the question which Mr. 
Jowett ought to have asked and. answered, but has not. The 
answer will be found, for the plain common-sense reader, in the 
narrative itself, which relates what ‘the Lord said, and that 
Jesus ‘appeared’ to Saul in the way. The more philosophic 
reader will find this common-sense conclusion abundantly con- 
firmed, not only by the far greater simplicity of the explanation 
afforded by it than by any other hypothesis, but by the character 
of St. Paul’s mind, in which the reasoning faculty is strongly 
developed, while the imagination is perhaps more strikingly de- 
ficient than in any writer of at all comparable mental power; and 
yet further, in the whole of the subsequent facts of the apostle’s 
life, inexplicable and impossible on the theory of his being the 
victim of his own imagination, but consistent and credible on the 
admission, expressly claimed or tacitly assumed throughout his 
writings, that he was acting under as direct and real a commission 
from the Lord Jesus as any other of the apostles, the proofs of 
which were his miracles and his success. 

The ‘Fragment on the Character of St. Paul,’ though containing 
some striking thoughts and forcible passages, appears to us a 
failure; and the portrait sketched at the close we can regard only 
as a disagreeable caricature. 

The best and most instructive of the Essays is that ‘On St. 
Paul and Philo,’ chiefly condensed from Gfrérer's work (‘ Philo 
and the Jewish-Alexandrian Theology’). It contains a mass of 
information, some parts of which are familiar to English students 
of theology, but much of which will be new to the majority of 
them, and which has never before been presented in so complete 
and succinct a form. ‘The light shed on the language of the 
New Testament by the writings of Philo is important, and on 
some points the coincidence is startling. Mr. Jowett has indi- 
cated the unfairness and falsity of some of Gfrérer's conclusions, 
and has pointed out, with considerable force and clearness, the 
vast difference between the spirit and meaning of the New Testa- 
ment and of Philo, even when their language most closely 
corresponds. ‘The concluding paragraphs, bating the feeble 
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point and broken metaphor of the final sentence, are striking 
and just. 

The Essays in the second volume (to portions of which we have 
already made reference) are ‘On the Connexion of Immorality 
and Idolatry ; ‘On the State of the Heathen World; ‘On the 
Abstract Ideas of the New Testament; ‘ Of the Modes of Time 
and Place in Scripture ;' ‘The Old Testament; ‘On the Impu- 
tation of the Sin of Adam; ‘On Conversion and Changes of 
Character ;’ ‘ Contrasts of Prophecy ;' ‘ Casuistry;’ ‘ Natural Re- 
ligion ; ‘The Law as the Strength of Sin;’ ‘On Righteousness 
by Faith ; ‘The Doctrine of the Atonement; ‘On Predestina- 
tion and Free-will.’ In the last five of these, Mr. Jowett ap- 
pears to have put forth his chief strength, and given the fullest 
expression to his views. They afford debateable matter amply 
sufficient to occupy an entire article. But our object has been, 
not so much to controvert the author's particular errors, which 
were an endless task, as to exhibit the general character and 
tendencies of his teaching, and to show his entire unfitness for 
the task which he has assumed, of expounding St. Paul’s writ- 
ings, and his untrustworthiness as a theological guide. Gene- 
rally speaking, the Essays are written in an animated, pointed, 
dashing style, that renders them agreeable reading, notwith- 
standing the clouds which every here and there come over the 
writer's meaning, hiding it, one is ready to think, from himself as 
well as from the reader. They are very comprehensive in their 
range, and generally promise much at the commencement, excite 
great expectations, and keep them up usually to the end, which 
is mostly abrupt, feeble, and disappointing. No question, however 
dark or deep, abashes Mr. Jowett’s modesty or daunts his courage. 
He is eager to display his prowess, and the expectant reader is 
fully convinced that he is going to the very bottom of things. 
The diver strips, anoints himself, performs various feats of 
strength, points out the run of the current and the lurking-place 
of the pearls, plunges boldly into the whirlpool, and smilingly 
emerges—empty handed. In a sense, the Essays display consider- 
able depth; but there is no real thcroughness. We are taken 
fairly into the subject, and often even touch the heart of it, but 
never come clear out on the other side. Notwithstanding the 
ability and liveliness of the writing, readers who have a weakness 
for cogent logic, and a strong prejudice in favour of what John 
Foster called conclusive writing, will not enjoy these Essays. 
Logical trains of argument are not in Mr. Jowett’s line. His 
intellect seems to have a bit-by-bit comprehensiveness, and re- 
sembles a bull’s-eye lanthorn, which turns a bright light on one 
object at a time, leaving the rest of the landscape in darkness. 
And the worst is, that he has no misgiving but that what he sees 
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is all that there is to see, and goes on the old maxim, ‘ De non 
apparentibus, et de non existentibus, eadem est ratio.’ 

The Essay ‘ On the Doctrine of the Atonement’ is an attempt 
to overset what we may be allowed to term the orthodox doctrine, 
without attempting to provide any definite and intelligible sub- 
stitute. ‘The Doctrine of the Atonement, as commonly under- 

‘ stood, is the doctrine of the sacrifice or satisfaction of Christ for 
‘the sins of men.’ Both these views Mr. Jowett proceeds, after 


a fashion, to examine, and concludes that, ‘whether we employ 
ploy 


the term ‘sacrifice,’ or ‘satisfaction or exhibition of Divine 
justice,’ the moment we pierce beneath the meaning of the words, 
theological criticism seems to detect something which is irre- 
concilable with the truth and holiness of God.—(Pp. 469, 474.) 
Conclusions which we ‘seem’ to detect ‘the moment’ we begin“ 
our examination are not very likely to be just. ‘This Essay is 
not one of those of which we said that they touch the heart of 
their subject. It is shallow where clear; muddy where deep. 
Hackneyed objections of Unitarian divines are repeated, not 
without an offensive tone of flippancy; but the depths of the 
question are not sounded. The Scripture statements, that Christ 
was offered, or gave himself for our sins, Mr. Jowett explains away 
by saying that the language is figurative. ‘ When it is said that 
‘Christ gave Himself for our sins, or us a sin-offering, the shadow 
‘must not be put for the substance, or the Jewish image substi- 
“tuted for the truth of the Gospel.’ Very good; but the shadow 
implies a substance: the figure sets forth a fact. When our Saviour 
is styled ‘the Lamb of God,’ the language is, so far, figurative, bor- 
rowed from animal sacrifices. But either those sacrifices had, a 
meaning or they had not. Either they were ordained by God or they 
were not. If they had a divinely-appointed significance, what was 
it? To say that they were types of the death of Christ, and then to 
say that His death is called a sacrifice in a figurative reference 
to them, is to make the atonement the shadow of a shadow. If 
they were meaningless, and not divinely appointed, the comparison 
of the Saviour’s death to them becomes at once unintelligible and 
degrading. The apparent force of Mr. Jowett’s argument lies in 
his narrow and inadequate idea of what is meant by ‘ sacrifice.’ 
What was a sacrifice under the law? Not merely the shedding 
of the victim's life-blood. It was (1) a free will and costly gift 
(2) of a perfect, unblemished creature of God, (3) offered to God, 
in obedience to His express command ; (4) accepted by God as 
an acknowledgment of guilt, and an ‘appeal to his pardoning 
mercy, (5) followed by the forgiveness of the sin for which it was 
appointed to atone. All this is not figurative, but literal. Our 
readers will be easily able (for we are not attempting here to go 


into the subject) to verify for themselves the assertion, that all _ 
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these statements are applied to the death of our Saviour, not 
merely by theologians, or even apostles, but by our blessed Lord 
himself.* We leave them to decide, how far the plea of ‘ figura- 
tive language’ can be urged in evasion or abatement of the plain 
meaning of these declarations; or how far that meaning is ex- 
pressed by Mr. Jowett, when he tells us ‘that, in general, the 
‘thing meant by them is, that Christ took upon Him human 
‘flesh, that He was put to death by sinful men, and raised men 
‘out of the state of sin, in this sense taking their sins upon 
‘Himself.’+ 

The idea of ‘satisfaction’ is assailed chiefly by misrepresenting 
it, in a string of questions. But no attempt is made to answer 
the question of public morals,—How can pardon and law be re- 
conciled? or the question of the individual conscience (when 
thoroughly awake),—How can God treat me as innocent, when 
He knows, and I know, that I am guilty? No consideration is 
given to the bearing of our Lord's relationship to mankind, as 
head of the race, on His public sufferings and humiliation ; or of 
His relationship to God, as the ‘Word made flesh,’ on His 
death, as an express act of obedience to His Father's will (John 
x. 17, 18); or to the moral paradox of such a death being the 
crown to such a life,—not as the accidental result of human 
wickedness, but (as it is everywhere viewed in the New Testa- 
ment) as the express appointment of God, and the foreseen goal 
to which, all his life through, the steps of the only example of 
perfect innocence and obedience ever seen on earth were con- 
sciously tending. Mr. Jowett is fond of repeating that ‘God 
cannot see us other than we really are ;’ but he seems to forget, 
that God does treat us as other than we really are: He dealt 
with His son, though holy, as if He were guilty; and He deals 
with us, though unholy, as if we were innocent. Nor does this 
hasty thinker seem to have considered whether the slight view of 
the evil and guilt of sin which lies at the root of his theology 
does not in fact loosen the eternal sanctions and lower the 
intrinsic worth of virtue and holiness; or whether his denial of 
the reality of Divine displeasure—‘ the Wrath of God’—does not 
actually involve the denial of the reality of Divine love. He 
must study the subject far more deeply before he is qualified to 
correct the errors of the Christian Church, and to replace the 
faith of ages by his vague assurance, that ‘ there is more in the 
life and death of Christ than we pretend to fathom.’ 

The Essay ‘On Righteousness by Faith’ adopts, as an im- 
portant and neglected theological truth, the confusion of thought 


* John xv. 18; x. 17, 18; viii. 29, 46; vi. 51. Matt. xx. 28; xxvi. 28. 
+ Vol. i. p. 210. Note on Gal. i. 4. 
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ordinarily met with in juvenile converts and imperfectly instructed 
Christians,— confounding the practical influence of faith in Christ 
as the root of spiritual life, with the acceptance and pardon of 
‘the ungodly who believeth in Jesus.’ Mr. Jowett often writes 
like a devout man, and therefore we hope he is one; but he 
seems to have been unfortunate in his acquaintance with pro- 
fessedly religious persons, and displays great ignorance of the 
actual facts of religious life and character among earnest, spi- 
ritual, simple-minded Christians. 

The Essay ‘On the Law as the Strength of Sin’ is an extraor- 
dinary piece of writing. When St. Paul says that ‘the strength 
of sin is the law’ (1 Cor. xv. 56), his meaning appears simply to 
be, that it is the law of God which, by forbidding sin, and 
appointing its penalty, gives sin power to bring that penalty 
down upon the sinner. But this meaning is too simple for this 
astute expositor. He finds in these words a recondite principle, 
the development of which fathers upon the apostle the curious 
paradox, that ‘sin=the consciousness of sin=the law. We 
cannot stay to point out the ambiguous terms, by the use of 
which the most elementary religious ideas and fundamental 
truths are run into a hopeless ‘tangle.’ But, so far as we are 
competent to form a judgment on the Essay, we should say that 
its general drift is, by darkening a plain passage of the New 
Testament, to set it at war with the Old Testament, and the Old 
Testament at war with itself. 

‘Had St. Paul,’ condescendingly observes his critic, ‘ distinguished 
between the law and conscience, or between the law and morality, or 
between the moral and ceremonial portions of the law itself, or between 
the law in its first origin and the practice of his own age, he would 
perhaps have restricted the law to a good sense, or restricted its use to 
the books of Moses, and not have spoken of it in one verse as ‘holy, 
just, and good,’ and in the next as being the means of deceiving 
and slaying him.’ (Vol. ii. 437.) 

It is a great pity, certainly, that St. Paul had not Mr. Jowett 
to instruct him in the elementary distinction between what he 
himself calls ‘ the law of commandments contained in ordinances, 
and that law of which he says ‘love is the fulfilment.’ Butit is 
some consolation that we enjoy the advantage of learning from so 
accomplished a critic, not only St. Paul's wisdom, but his igno- 
rance, not only what he meant, but what he ought to have meant, 
and, had he been wise enough, would have said. We must 
confess that it is very presumptuous in us to sit in judgment on 
a writer who is thus able to clear up the confused notions and 
eke out the imperfect utterances of the men who ‘spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 
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Of the Essays, ‘On the Abstract Terms of the New Testament,’ 
and ‘On Natural Religion,’ we have left ourselves no room to 
speak. In the former, some ingenious and subtle thoughts on 
language are pushed into one-sided and hurtful exaggeration, and 
the distinction is lost sight of between abstract terms like ‘déyoc’ 
‘ratio,’ orthe Kantian‘ reason’ and ‘understanding, whose meaning 
is an artificial growth; and what may be termed natural abstract 
terms, such as ‘love,’ ‘obedience,’ ‘truth,’ which translate into 
all languages, and retain their meaning ever fresh through all 
time. In the latter Essay views are unfolded, of whose false and 
dangerous character, according to our judgment, it would be 
difficult to speak too strongly. The half-hearted, timid, dis- 
honest compromise between the love of this world and the love of 
Christ, which forms the opiate of thousands of consciences under the 
constant teaching of the truth, and a more serious hindrance than 
open infidelity to the progress of the kingdom of Christ, is here 
avowedly adopted and defended by a Christian clergyman as the 
phase of Christianity suited and proper to our own times. The 
‘hard lines of demarcation’ are denounced, as preventing the God 
of peace from resting on us (this strange phrase is used by Mr. 
Jowett as if it were a quotation from Scripture), which have been 
drawn, nevertheless, not by our hands, but by the Holy Spirit, 
between ‘all them who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,’ 
and those who ‘have not the Spirit of Christ’ and are therefore 
‘none of His.’ And we are told, that ‘if, in the age of the 
‘apostles, it seemed to be the duty of the believers to separate 
‘themselves from the world, and take up a hostile position, not 
‘less marked in the present age is the duty of abolishing in a 
‘ Christian country what has now become an artificial distinction. 
—(ii. p. 420.) It is well that, if Mr. Jowett has kept in reserve 
some of his more advanced opinions, he has not concealed the 
practical conclusions to which they point, and the direction which 
he expects the Christian Church to take under the leadership of 
the party which he represents. We shall be more prepared to 
accept this guidance when we have expunged from our New 
Testament the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 

Of Mr. Stanley's work we had not intended to say much, even 
had space allowed. Compared to Mr. Jowett’s it is a feeble per- 
formance. The scholarship is what might be expected from Mr. 
Stanley's education; but there are no indications that the writer 
possesses the higher requisites of an expositor; and where the 
meaning is dark or doubtful, he appears to us usually to miss the 
clue. The exposition generally, is such as would be highly cre- 
ditable to a clergyman if prepared for his own congregation, and 
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delivered in his ordinary ministry, and such as partial hearers 
would doubtless urge him to publish; but it is to be hoped that 
there are hundreds of preachers fully competent to produce some- 
thing equal or superior, who feel no vocation to step forth and 
claim the mantle of the great expositors of former days. Yet, are 
there no well-trained, judicious, richly stored, and reverently de- 
vout minds in the ranks of the Non-conforming ministry, who 
would do well to apply themselves to this honourable and respon- 
sible task, and who are fully competent to produce works worthy 
to stand on the same shelf with Alexander's admirable Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, and which might form, not the transiently famous 
manifesto of a party, but a lasting treasure to the Church of 
Christ? 


Art. VIII.—The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. By 
Lrevt.-Cou. C. B. Hamtry. Blackwood. 


Amonc the truths which discussions about the war have called 
into prominence, there are two which we hold to be of prime 
importance, and which we trust will keep their place in the 
public mind when the circumstances which have given them this 
prominence shall have passed away. One of these truths is— 
that in the world’s history humanity has been worn down, 
wasted, and consumed, immensely more by bad government 
than by war, and that there is not so much to be apprehended 
accordingly from warlike tendencies on the part of nations, as 
from tendencies towards despotism on the part of governments. 
The other truth is, that war is by no means an unmixed evil; 
that in the providence of God, notwithstanding all the de- 
moralization and misery inseparable from it, there is a highly 
conservative, retributive, and elevating mission assigned to it ; 
and that while nations have almost uniformly perished from the 
influence of the comfort-loving, pleasure-loving, and effeminate 
selfishness incident to a high state of civilization, the results of 
war, when waged in the cause of right, have generally been to 
give strength and greatness to nations, by rendering them capable 
of deeds of generosity, self-sacrifice, and nobleness. 

The first of these truths has been so demonstrated, that we 
may account it as unimpeachable and settled. But the an- 
nouncement of the second in these pages, though familiar enough 
to thoughtful men in every age and country, has startled some 
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gentlemen greatly. We must be allowed, however, to reiterate 
the statement. And to clear the doctrine from the mist which 
has been artfully thrown over it, and to show its true relation 
both to morality and religion, little more will be needed, we 
think, than that a few simple questions should be asked in rela- 
tion to it. 


1. Is there, then, no such thing as international right or 
wrong? If right and wrong between nation and nation be 
really possible, has no attempt ever been made to distinguish 
between the one and the other by means of international law? 
If there be really such a thing existing as international law, 
whether in the shape of written law or common law, does not 
the existence of such laws suppose the existence of an authority 
by which they may be sustained and administered? If there is 
to be any administration of such law by one nation towards 
another nation, does not this suppose the existence of a national 
force which may be adequate to that purpose? If there is to be 
such a force, what can that force be, short of an army? If the 
true purpose of an army be, then, as we assuredly hold, to put 
down wrong, and to uphold right, wherein does the province of 
the soldier really differ from the province of the constable? Is 
not the vocation of each the same—to be ‘a terror to evil doers, 
and a praise to those who do well’? If the magistrate, with his 
command of policemen and prisons, may embody the righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation, why may not a central govern- 
ment, with its command of fleets and armies, do the same? If 
war, accordingly, may be—not an injustice, but a strong protest 
and effort on the side of justice—on the side of the weak as 
injured by the strong, then why may not a people who carry on 
war in the cause of night and humanity become themselves more 
earnestly just, more thoroughly humane, even by means of 
war ? 

The answer which must be returned to the above questions by 
all men of sense is so obvious, that we feel almost ashamed of 
our work as we thus place them upon paper. But if these ques- 
tions be answered in the affirmative, see what follows. Not only 
may there be justifiable wars, but much of the mental and 
moral education of a people may be destined to grow out of the 
wars they wage. If it be not more in the nature of bad passions 
than of good passions, that they should strengthen by exercise, 
surely then the feeling on the side of right and humanity which 
often rises to such ardour in war, is not an exception to this law. 

That the moral and physical evils which go in the track of war 
are often frightful all men know. We think we see these evils as 
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clearly, and feel them as deeply, as the gentlemen who so freely 
censure us as being indifferent to them. The said gentlemen, 
indeed, know this very well. It suits their purpose, however, not 
to seem to know it. We further admit that the effect of war on 
those immediately engaged in it, however just their cause may be, 
is often such as should be deplored. But even under such appear- 
ances, candour and good sense may see elements of another 
description at work. Wherever immense costs are willingly 
incurred to sustain what is believed to be a just cause, there 
must be an immense amount of lafge-hearted and unselfish 
feeling at work somewhere. Armies are not nations, but in all 
free states they are created by the feeling of nations. Yes—and 
even unjust wars have not been without their balance of good on 
the side of humanity. The men who originate such wars are 
guilty men. But Providence in such cases has often educed 
good out of evil. When the military power of ancient Rome 


~ attained to its colossal height, corruption found ample space 


beneath its shadow. But the diffused power of Rome was, 
nevertheless, a diffused benefit; and two things at least are 
certain concerning it—the space through which Rome advanced, 
step by step, to greatness, was its war period, and the space 
through which it descended, step by step to ruin, was its peace 
eriod. 
, But the question may be asked—do you not regard war as an 
evil even where it is, as you suppose, a necessity? Undoubtedly; 
but only in the same sense in which we regard the prison, the 
treadmill, and the gallows, as evils. It is very lamentable, very 
humiliating, that there’ should be necessity for any of these 
things. But a necessity for them there is, and great evils as 
they may be, they are as nothing compared with the evils which 
would rush into their place were we to attempt to get along 
without them. Dispense altogether with war establishments 
and penal establishments if you can. Our own maxim is, dis- 
pense with both to the utmost limit possible consistently with 
upholding right between man and man, and between nation and 
nation. 

We have had the temerity to say that to proscribe war would 
be to doom civilization, if not humanity itself, to extinction. We 
repeat that saying. We see not how a vestige of civilization can 
be secure except upon a war footing—that is, upon a footing 
showing that the civilized man is prepared to fight, if needs be, 
for the protection of his own. The horrors of war through the 
past are often terrible—but what would have been the horrors 
of no-war? Suppose all the villains of the past to have been 
allowed to herd together and to have had none but passive com- 
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munities to deal with. Endeavour to imagine—THAT. To keep 
up a coercive establishment against the public robber, whether 
at home or abroad, has always been an expensive proceeding, 
but a piece of wonderful economy after all. The effect, more- 
over, of expenditure in this way, as we have seen, has not been 
simply negative. It has not merely repressed wrong, it has 
nourished the passion for right, and has realized much of the 
high moral and social advancement which result naturally from 
‘the influence of that passion. War, as we have shown, may be not 
only lawful, but virtuous ; and strange would it be if the good 
results allied with the right-minded deed in other connexions 
were wholly unknown to it in this connexion. 

These sentences will ,suffice to indicate the sense in which we 
account war an evil, and in which we see even the evil of war as 
having its mission for good. If to teach that war may have 
such a mission, both as regards the greater evils it may prevent, as 
well as the good it may confer, be to utter ideas felt to be strange 
and startling—we can only say we think it high time that the 
sensitive nerves which may be disturbed by such teaching should 
be left to survive the shock as they best may. 

We know there are passages of Scripture in which war is 
classed with the direst plagues ; and war 7s all that in the pur- 
poses of Providence, as regards the nations which became so cri- 
minal through corruption or wrong-doing as to provoke the ven- 
geance of Heaven in that form. But the Scriptures do not teach 
that war is the same thing, whether as coming upon the guilty, 
or as waged by the not guilty. Some of our seers when they 
cite Scripture are not good at making distinctions of this sort. 
Let war come as a righteous necessity, and a wise and brave 
people will accept it as a duty, rather than shrink from it as a 
calamity, and they will expect to find the transient evil the path 
to permanent good. On this view of the subject the eloquent 
and philosophical De Quincey wrote as follows, when all Europe 
was at peace, and little expecting war :— 


‘Under circumstances that may exist, and have existed, war is a 
positive good ; not relative merely, or negative, but positive. A great 
truth it was which Wordsworth uttered, whatever might be the 
expansion which he allowed to it, when he said that— 

‘God’s most perfect instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is man—arrayed for mutual slaughter : 
Yea, Carnage is his daughter.’ 


‘There is a mystery in approaching this aspect of the case which 
no man has read fully. War has a deeper and more ineffable relation 
to hidden grandeur in man than has yet been deciphered. To execute 
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judgments of retribution upon outrages offered to human rights or to 
human dignity, to vindicate the sanctities of the altar and the 
sanctities of the hearth—these are functions of human greatness which 


war has many times assumed, and many times faithfully discharged.’ 
—Miscellanies, vol. iv. pp. 287, 288. 


Our readers will see that, as believers in the divine mission of 
war in the present condition of our world, we are in tolerably 

good fellowship. As regards the connexion of this topic with re- 
ligion, scripturally and historically, the case seems to stand thus. 
It is certain that the Divine Being did in ancient time send war 
upon nations for the punishment of their sins; and it is no less 
‘certain that the nations making war in such cases were some- 
times specially moved, consciously or unconsciously on their own 
part, to this end. This using of one nation as a rod of anger where- 
with to chastise another, has been a known rule of the Divine 
Government, and must have been in harmony with the moral 
principles on which that government rests. But moral prin- 
ciples never change. What it was right to do in the circum- 
stances at one time, it must be right to do in the circumstances 
at all times. War accordingly has been, and may be from God ; 
and a nation engaging in it to resist and punish wrong-doing 
may be simply doing his will, and may expect his reward. As to 
the need of a special commission in such cases, we no more need 
that to tell us what to do with a thief when the thief happens to 
be a nation, than when he happens to be an ordinary burglar or 
pickpocket. It behoves some men, therefore, to be careful, lest 
in their eagerness to give a verdict against their country in re- 
gard to the present contest, they blaspheme against their Maker. 
It is a scriptural maxim, that the man who may prevent wrong 
to his neighbour and does it not, is a party to that wrong. 

But it may be asked—do not all Christians pray that wars may 
cease, and do they not expect that one of the characteristics of 
the millennium will be that men willlearn war nomore? To be 
sure they do. We are all of one mind on those points. But 
unhappily the millennium is not come, and to attempt to deal 
with the world now, as it may be wise to deal with it then, would 
be rather premature. Only let the passions which now prompt 
men to outrage, and make war necessary, be sufficiently subdued 
to render peace everywhere possible, and war must become so 
much pure wickedness; but while these passions remain as at 
present, it is manifest that the curb of war is not a stronger curb 
than the case demands. Here, again, are distinctions which 
some of our censors might have made. But that would have re- 
quired candour—something like honesty. In brief, we venture 
to remind some of our amiable peace friends that an end must 
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come to the passions which are prompting not a few of them to 
do their best towards destroying character, if there is to be no 
more bloodshed, inasmuch as the feeling which aims at the 
destructive in both these cases is the same feeling. 

Some men insist that the sword always destroys liberty, never 
creates it. We demur to this statement. It is true that there 
seems to be a natural antagonism, in many conditions, between 
great military power and civil freedom. The latter has often 
been crushed by the former. But in such cases, it has commonly 
been manifest, that the corruption of the social state has pre- 
pared the way for the armed ascendency. The military spirit of 
old Greece was compatible with its free constitutions. It saved 
those constitutions when menaced by Persia. The sword gave 
freedom to Holland in the sixteenth century, to England in the 
seventeenth, and to the United States in the eighteenth. In 
fact, for every case that might be adduced as showing how an 
appeal to the sword has told more or less against liberty, it 
would be easy to adduce another, as showing how it has operated 
more or less in favour of liberty. Over the greater part of the 
continent of Europe, the sword is, beyond doubt, the great in- 
strument of arbitrary power. But there are states even there 
which possess comparative freedom, and that comparative free- 
dom has been more or less won by the sword, and is kept by it 
Nothing can be more clear than that without the power of an 
appeal to foree—and it may be in the shape of bayonets and 
artillery—the men disposed to do right would be everywhere at 
the mercy of the men disposed to do wrong. There are men 
who see not, or affect not to see, facts of this patent description ; 
and Russia deigns for the moment to make her use of such men. 
It is no secret, however, that the tool is utterly despised while 
its services are accepted. 

If there are men in England who might be expected to see 
more clearly than others the mission both of the pen and of the 
sword in the cause of liberty, those men are the present body of 
English Dissenters,—especially the body of English Inde- 
pendents, embracing, as that term always should, both Baptists 
and Pedobaptists. These two denominations have had a 
common origin, and their principles, on all matters apart from 
one point of ritual, are common principles—each church or 
congregation being wont to exercise its right of self-government 
on the same principle of complete independency, as regards all 
foreign control, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 

Independency, as thus understood, is old as the age of Eliza- 
beth, and became potent under that name in the time of the 
Civil Wars and of the Commonwealth. Before the assembling 
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of the Long Parliament, the Independents existed as a harassed 
flock, a bleeding remnant; but they had survived at that time 
through more than half a century of malignant persecution, and 
had founded the colony of New England, in America. During 
some twelve years before the meeting of Parliament in 1642, 
Charles I. had imprisoned as he pleased, and taxed as he pleased, 
and had laboured hard to assimilate the comparatively free con- 
stitution of England to the arbitrary governments of the Con- 
tinent. But the drawing of the sword in Scotland necessitated 
the convening of a Parliament in England, and then the English 
sword was unsheathed. It was soon found, however, that the 
men who drew the sword in England were much more disposed 
to take part with the Scots than to resist them ; and, in the end, 
the sword of the Independent completed what the sword of 
the Covenanter had begun. So the nation was saved from 
the servitude to crown and court with which it had been 
menaced. But the struggle was protracted ; the alternations of 
success and disaster were many. Public feeling oscillated with 
all these changes. Loud, at times, were the croakings of the 
selfish; and gloomy, at times, were the prophesyings of the 
timid. But, in the darkest hour Cromwell and his Ironsides 
lost no jot of heart or hope. They had relinquished their once 
peaceful avocations, and for grave reasons had given themselves 
to a soldier's life. They saw all liberty as comprised in three 
points—the security of the person, the protection of property, 
and liberty of conscience. All these ‘points’ the king had out- 
raged for many years together, and in so doing had sought to 
lay down precedents for years to come. But the resolve of the 
Parliamentarians was, that these points should be settled another 
way, and that they should be fenced about with sure guarantees 
for all time following. This was the thing to be done—to be done 
though coronet and crown should be swept away in the strife. 
Now the men of this mood and mettle were for the most part 
deeply religious men—men who counted Sunday a holy day, sung 
—— expounded texts, and conducted prayer meetings. The 

ighblooded cavaliers of those days sneered at these psalm- 
singers, but in the field became as stubble to their swords. 
Could some of those preaching captains and praying troopers come 
back among us for a little, and listen to the talk now sometimes 
coming from the lips of those who profess to be their descendants, 
we suspect they might be heard to say, ‘ Verily, good sirs, that 
‘ boasted nineteenth century condition of yours would seem to 
‘ have steeped you very deeply in folly and self-seeking, and to 
‘have made you far other men than were needed to do the 
* Lord’s work in our day.’ 

NO. XLV. Q 
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But what, it may be said, was the worth of all that endurance 
and bravery, you see the Restoration comes, and the old order of 
things everywhere returns. Not exactly so. Monarchy is re- 
stored, and the Upper House ; but we hear no more of the Court 
of Star Chamber, no more of the Court of High Commission, no 
more of personal arrest without legal warrant, no more of taxa- 
tion without consent of Parliament. The grand abuses against 
which protest had been made were completely and for ever 
destroyed. The grand securities which had been sought—securi- 
ties to person and property—were securities largely realized. If 
in the action of the great return wave of 1660, liberty of con- 
science seemed for a season to lose footing, it was only until the 
next wave came, which was to give it a more advanced and stable 
ground than before. It was during the interval from 1640 to 
1660 that the positions were gained which made the Revolution 
of 1688, the Reform Bill of 1832, and the other signs of progress 
in our later constitutional history, possible. Every hand that 
did its brave work amidst the shoutings of ‘A Cromwell—a 
Cromwell !’ at Marston Moor or Naseby, had its mission for 
good to the England which then was, and to the England of times 
much more remote than our own. Our devout and large-hearted 
fathers felt that when the abettors of arbitrary power stood 
between them and their rights, it was for them to put down such 
treason against the people, however costly the process of their so 
doing might be to the traitors. Of the army so raised, and of 
their chief, Mr. Macaulay thus writes :-— 


‘Cromwell passed his youth and the prime of his manhood in a 
civil situation; he never looked on war until he was more than forty 
years old. He had first to form himself, and then to form his troops. 
Out of raw levies he created an army, the bravest and the best 
disciplined, the most orderly in peace and the most terrible in war, 
that Europe had seen. He never fought a battle without gaining a 
victory; he never gained a victory without annihilating the force 
opposed to him; yet his triumphs were not the highest glory of his 
military system. The respect which his troops paid to property, 
their attachment to the laws and religion of their country, their sub- 
mission to the civil power, their temperance, their intelligence, and 
their industry, are without parallel. It was after the Restoration 
that the spirit which their great leader had infused into them 
was most signally displayed. At the command of the established 
government—a government which had no means of enforcing obe- 
dience—fifty thousand soldiers, whose backs no enemy had ever seen, 
either in domestic or in continental war, laid down their arms, and 
retired into the mass of the people.’ 


Yes, and to be known there, for the most part, as the indus- 
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trious amidst the idle, the sober amidst the drunken, the moral 
amidst the profligates, the devout amidst the profane. Do the 
men who sometimes boast of tracing their political and religious 
ancestry to this source sufficiently remember what is expected 
from those who make such professions ? 

It is no secret in the northern counties, that great pains have 
been taken to seduce Nonconformists from the course on the ques- 
tion now at issue which consistency and their antecedents should 
dispose them to follow. Nor has this policy been wholly un- 
successful. The defection, however, is not great. In some 
instances it admits of easy explanation. The fact that the Con- 
gregationalists of Lancashire and Yorkshire have evinced so little 
sympathy with a pro-Russian policy has been to some men no 
pleasant phenomenon. It has sufficed to show that the assistance 
to be obtained in that quarter for any anti-national or mere party 
— is likely to be small. -We must confess that we have 

ooked on this fact with deep interest. To us it is full of hope. 
Mr. Edward Baines, and the Leeds Mercury, have done eminent 
service in this respect. The day is far distant, we trust, in 
which Congregationalists will look to persons more than to mea- 
sures, to party more than to patriotism. They will be prepared, 
as we hope, to part company with any man who would use them 
as tools in the cause of faction. 

We know how to respect men who say they hold self-defence 
in any form to be unauthorized, and who are prepared—if such 
men there be—to act upon that principle. We can also sin- 
cerely esteem those good people who, in regard to war, can never 
look beyond the suffering immediately inflicted by it, and whose 
one cry accordingly is, that it may be brought to an end. But 
our most noisy peace men are not people of this sort. Perverse 
as they are in their attempts at reasoning, they are not fools; 
and affected as they seem to be by pictures of physical suffering, 
they are not old women. The manifest aim of these gentlemen 
from the beginning has been, to make out the best possible case 
for Russia, and the worst possible case for England. To accom- 
plish this object, their suppressions of truth, and their perver- 
sions of truth, have been so systematic and extraordinary, as to 
be almost incredible, bearing in mind the character of some of 
the men who have pursued this course, and keeping in remem- 
brance, above all, the lofty indignation with which these same 
men have denounced the alleged want of principle elsewhere. As 
a sample of the style of controversy to which we refer, we select 
the recent letter of Mr. Cobden to the Editor of the Leeds Mer- 
cury. In that letter, Mr. Cobden depicts the state of things in 
the Crimea during the latter half of the last winter. Our army 
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at that time, it is said, consisted of ‘less than 12,000 effective 
bayonets ’ and our only improvement on that state of things is, 
we are told, that we have sent out some 5000 a month of raw 
recruits, which are all but worthless, to supply a chasm of sick 
and wounded, amounting to 18,000 a month. Grave are the 
omissions and inaccuracies of this statement ; but we shall allow 
the Editor of the Leeds Mercury to deal with this showing of 
our case. 


‘We believe the British army in the Crimea to be in a much better 
condition in every respect, as well as considerably more numerous, 
than at the time to which Mr. Cobden’s figures apply. He refers to 
the dismal state of things at the close of the winter; but during the 
summer many regiments of infantry and cavalry, not mere recruits, 
but regiments or battalions from the United Kingdom, our Mediter- 
ranean garrisons, the Colonies, and India, have reached the Crimea. 
The Correspondent of The Times, who seems the last man to 
flatter us in regard to the state of the army, says in his letter of the 
5th October :-— 


‘© At present the troops are in excellent health. Our strength is 
very considerable. It is almost as numerous as that with which the 
Duke fought the battle of Vittoria. Theinfantry counts 27,000; the 
cavalry, 3500; the artillery, 9000 — in fine, General Simpson has 
under his command not less than 38,000 effective of all arms. There 
are few things to be complained of.’ 


‘An article in the semi-official Observer of the 21st October says, that 
we have in the Crimea 55 battalions of infantry, which, moderately 
estimated at 600 men each, would give 33,000 men ; and that we have 
there 15 regiments of cavalry, consisting of 6000 men, and 9000 ar- 
tillery in the highest efficiency ; making a total of 48,000 men, ‘ without 
counting sappers, engineers, marines, work and transport corps.’ ‘It 
is a moderate estimate to call them 50,000 men.’ 

‘ Again, the report of the commission appointed to share the booty 
taken in Sebastopol estimates the English and Sardinian troops toge- 
ther at 59,000 men; of which we apprehend not 15,000 would be 
Sardinians ;—making the English force therefore 44,000 men. 

‘We do not decide between these varying estimates, but as the 
lowest of them, that of the correspondent of The Times, is ‘38,000 
effectives’ (exclusive of the sick), we cannot agree that this force is to 
be regarded as a mere ‘contingent to the French army.’ 

‘Then it is to be remembered that we have a reserve of some thou- 
sands of men at Malta,—that the Turkish force officered by English 
officers, and in the pay of the English Government, amounts to at least 
ten or twelve thousand men,—that we have still very considerable 
military resources in India, which might be drawn upon,— that a 
Foreign Legion of about 5000 men has been raised,—and that the 
Sardinian force of 15,000 men is partially supported by our Go- 
vernment. 
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‘May we not also hope that much of the ‘gristle’ of last winter and 
spring will have become ‘bone and muscle’ before the next winter ? 
Our army has remarkably escaped the fever and cholera, which many 
persons (Mr. Cobden among the rest) feared would decimate its ranks 
in the summer: and there is not the least reason to apprehend that 
the coming winter will see either overwork, exposure, privation, or mi- 
litary casualties, comparable to those sustained during the fearful siege 
of Sebastopol. Our generals, medical officers, military men writing 
home, and the correspondents of the London and Foreign Journals, 
have now for some time agreed in speaking of the British force of all 
arms as in a splendid condition, not to be surpassed by any army. The 
latest medical report (of the 16th October) states that ‘the health of 
the army continues satisfactory. The latest letter of The Times’ cor- 
respondent (of the 20th October) says—‘It is manifest that we have 
ample means at our command, and that whatever is ordered, within 
reason, will be triumphantly executed by the zal, skill, and courage of 
our officers and men.’ 

‘We think, then, Mr. Cobden’s desponding view is not at all borne out 
by recent facts. It is true the French army is much larger than ours, 
as was always expected, and as it ought to be; but the disparaging 
view which Mr. Cobden has heard expressed abroad of the British 
army is not supported by anything we ourselves have heard during a 
very short visit in France, or read in the French journals, or in the 
reports of French Generals. If the French outnumber us in the 
military part of the allied armaments, we outnumber them in the 
naval part. 

‘It is not for the purpose of vainglory or flattery, but in order to 
prevent our fellow-countrymen from being discouraged in a noble 
struggle, that we refer to the successes gained by our army and navy, 
in concert with the Allies, during a year of the hardest fighting ever 
known, against a numerous, most stubborn, abundantly provided, and 
ably conducted enemy. Were there ever engagements better conducted 
by the English than those of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman? Was 
there ever a harder conflict, or more decisive and important triumph, 
than in the siege and capture of Sebastopol ? Have we not gained an 
immense advantage by seizing Kertch, Yenikale, Taman, and Anapa, 
and sweeping the Russians from the whole of the Sea of Azoff, as well 
as from the coast of Circassia? Is not the capture of Kinburn, and the 
blockading of the mouths of the Dnieper and the Bug, an exploit as 
important as it was brilliant? Have not British officers been a chief 
means of saving the Asiatic frontier of Turkey and Kars, as they were 
of saving the line of the Danube at Silistria? Is it nothing to have 
demolished Bomarsund and desolated Sweaborg? Is it nothing to 
have utterly destroyed the maritime commerce of Russia? Is it 
nothing to have reduced the main Russian army to the pass that the 
Emperor has empowered Prince Gortschakoff, if he thinks fit, to eva- 
cuate the splendid and all-important province of the Crimea? Do not 
all these successes involve political advantages of the highest kind, in 
saving Turkey from absorption, in annihilating the fleet which threat- 
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ened Constantinople and the Mediterranean, in arresting the progress 
of Russia towards the dictatorship of three Continents, and in lowering 
the prestige as well as the pride of that formidable Power? In our 
judgment, these are immense results of a single campaign, far beyond 
all previous hope, and as honourable to the arms which won them as 
to the nations which determined to check the tide of Muscovite 
aggression.’ 

This witness is true, and an Englishman’s head and heart 
speaks out in those utterances. All this information was as 
accessible to Mr. Cobden as to Mr. Baines. But if a man of Mr. 
Cobden’s knowledge and sagacity may become so lost in the 
mazes of prejudice and passion as to be capable of putting his 
name to such a document, what may we not expect from the 
subalterns in this service? It must be enough to say that the 
doings of those subalterns have been as bad, almost uniformly, as 
this case suggests. There must be something unsound in a cause 
which lives only by such expedients. 

The great object in all this is to influence our selfishness, 
by showing that the war is likely to last very long, and to prove 
very costly, so as to constrain us to become supplicants for peace. 
In pursuing this course our censors often become very biblical, 
and cite Scripture. But we are constrained to ask—have they 
never made any note of the constancy and emphasis with which 
the inspired writers warn men against selfishness when thus 
taking the form of the worldly? Have they never marked the 
earnestness with which our Lord and his apostles admonish us 
that this worldly covetousness is the sin which is carrying men 
away almost everywhere into temptation and perdition? Do 
they need to be told that the passion in men for the comforts, 
and pleasures, and pomps of this world is depicted in almost 
every page of the New Testament as the insidious idolatry which 
is imperilling the future welfare of the race? Truly men do 
not need preachers to tell them to care more about pelf than 
about principle ; about the low price of food and good markets, 
than about such fantastic abstractions as the rights of nations, 
and the cause of civilization or of humanity. If we may credit the 
Christian Scriptures, there will be sure to be influences enough 
of that sort at work among us, without any special effort on our 
part to augment them. 

With these appeals to our selfishness in the form of the 
worldly, come appeals to the same weakness in the form of the 
cowardly. At one moment we are to be lured into peace by the 
bait of the pleasurable—we shall get so much by it.. At another 
moment we are to be scared into it by images of terror—the 
enemy is so potent, our force is so inadequate, the effect will be 
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in all ways so hazardous. We may be earthworms to any extent 
we please, cowards to any extent we please, if we can only be 
content to give up all romantic ideas about national honour and 
the like, and to accept of peace on terms which Russia may be 
expected to deem reasonable. 

Now we maintain, that of all men, the Christian minister is 
the man who should be loud m his protest against such demo- 
ralizing and irreligious doctrines. They are in their very essence 
soul-destroying. They are of the earth, earthy. There is nothing 
of heaven or of God in them. Their only tendency is to give 
strength to the passions which the Son of God came specially to 
denounce, to eradicate, and destroy. What they are to the indi- 
vidual spirit governed by them, they are to the nation governed 
by them. Their mission is the mission of misery and death. 
Give this dominance to selfishness, and its natural fruit will be 
effeminacy, cowardice, abjectness, deceit, and fraudulence ; and, 
in the history of nations, where these vices have become strong, 
the judge has always been at the door. The revolutions of em- 
— exhibit a melancholy uniformity in this respect. Rudeness 

as grown up into military power, military power has been fol- 
lowed by civilization, and civilization too commonly by luxury, 
corruptness, decay, and ruin. It has been left to Christianity to 
give us some partial exceptions to this rule; but hitherto they 
have been only partial, and judging from present appearances, 
such they are likely to remain for some time tocome. The men 
among us who are preaching doctrines fraught with these bad 
tendencies, do their work, we may suppose, in great part igno- 
rantly. But the work is done not the less certainly on that ac- 
count. The bad doctrine, indeed, is only the more likely to do 
the mischief natural to it, from the fact that the preacher is not 
suspected of being a bad man. Whatever the intention of this 
new school of preachers may be, the position they have taken is 
that of men watching the passions of self-interest in the public 
mind, and pouring oil constantly, and through every available 
channel, on these passions, all in the hope that the flame may 
ere long become such as to compel us to call for peace, either 
through covetousness, disposing us to think of nothing but cos¢s, 
or through cowardice, disposing us to think of nothing but 
danger. If all generosity and nobleness be not eaten out of the 
heart of the nation by such teaching, it is not because the doc- 
trine taught is wanting in adaptation to render us that piece of 
service. 

If Mr. Cobden’s letter has any meaning, its drift is, that our 
condition is so very bad that our one solicitude should be to 
make peace as speedily as possible. But were our condition really 
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as bad as Mr. Cobden represents, we should have thought that to 
an Englishman this fact, in place of being a reason for speedy 
submission, would be felt as an imperative call to be doing the 
last thing that might be done to amend our affairs, and so, if 
possible, to escape the ignominy of such a settlement as would 
alone be natural under such circumstances. But Mr. Cobden 
knows nothing of our successes except to disparage them. He 
can think of nothing but our disasters, and even the worst of 
these is not so bad but that it becomes much worse by passing 
through his hands. The time has come, it seems, in which we 
should be prepared to confess that we have found the war to be 
so inconvenient and costly, that for this reason we are exceedingly 
desirous of being free from it ; that we have at length made the 
discovery that the awful Russian empire is a power on which we 
cam never hope to produce any sensible impression, and that the 
idea that Great Britain can ever make herself felt by means of 
her army is a delusion, which, if acted upon, can only expose us, 
as in the present instance, to general contempt ; that our earnest 
wish accordingly is, to be permitted to withdraw from a contest 
which we feel to be so unequal and disastrous, and that this we 
are willing to do in such a manner as to give assurance to all 
the world that, once out of this difficulty, England will be found 
to demean herself very meekly and submissively in all time to 
come! Souls of Elizabeth and Cromwell—and has it come to 
this—to THIS! For Mr. Cobden, it is not enough that England 
should lie in the dust after defeat; to make our humiliation 
doubly sure, he would have us account ourselves beaten when 
we are not—when we have all but swept the enemy from the 
field. Such, however, is the representation of our case, and such 
in effect are the advices founded upon it, which Mr. Cobden 
must be understood as sending, not merely to newspapers in Eng- 
land, but to every newspaper in Russia, and to the enemies of his 
country everywhere. St. Petersburg has not been slow to re- 
publish and applaud this new brochure in its favour. We have 
been censured as expressing ourselves with some severity con- 
cerning acts of this nature. We must be allowed to say that we 
have hardly expressed a tithe of what we have felt in relation to 
them. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the 
men who lay the blame of this war on the English cabinet, and 
who are now doing their best to make the people weary of it, 
are men who therein represent the feeling of the northern 
counties on this question. Of the fifty-nine members sitting for 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, there is scarcely a third man in 
either county who would lay the guilt of this strife upon his 
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country, or say that we have any other policy open to us than 
that of carrying it on vigorously to an honourable issue. Shades 
of difference there are among them as to what might be deemed 
a satisfactory termination of the contest ; but sympathy with 
anything like a peace at any price policy they have none. 
We doubt if there are three men in either county who would 
vote for propositions at all of that complexion. The fair pre- 
sumption is, that these members represent the opinion and feel- 
ing prevailing in their respective constituencies. Not a man 
among them, so far as we know, has been required by those who 
sent him to parliament to vote against the war, or has been in 
any way questioned for voting in its favour. Had the members 
for these great commercial provinces been united against the 
war, in the same degree in which they have been united in sup- 
porting it, we know what the inference would have been. Their 
voice would have been taken as the voice of their constituents, 
and the voice of the people, in that case, would have been taken 
as the voice of God. When the news of the fall of Sebastopol 
came, the demonstrations of joy in Leeds and Liverpool were 
such as could not be mistaken. On no occasion within the 
memory of the living generation had the hearts of the people in 
those towns been so much at one and so deeply moved; and 
not a town, scarcely a village, on either side the Yorkshire hills, 
failed to discover some mode by which to express its feeling of 
thankfulness and delight. Nor was Manchester less patriotic. 
When the telegraph declared the Malakoff taken and Sebastopol 
evacuated, old and young, men and women, seemed to be in- 
capable/of talking or thinking of anything on that day which had 
not relation to that distant fortress. Flags lined the streets, and 
floated from buildings of every description. If there were men 
who did not share in the flood of joy which seemed to come over 
the whole population, they exercised a wise discretion in being 
silent, and keeping out of sight. Not that these people had 
pleasure in hearing of the destruction of their fellow creatures ; 
but the strife being forced upon us, it was natural they should 
rejoice on learning that victory had declared on the side of right, 
and of their country. 

It is the opinion of some persons that the individual reputa- 
tions which have suffered the most in this controversy will not 
be found to have suffered permanently. But we are not our- 
selves of that judgment. The transactions ‘of our capitalists 
encompass the globe; and not a few of this influential class in 
the north have made the discovery that a man may have been a 
very good ‘leaguer,’ and prove but a very sorry statesman. We 
believe that at least every nine men out of ten having any great 
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stake in the trade of Lancashire or Yorkshire, have had con- 
victions of this kind forced upon them by recent events. Their 
feeling is, that not only our honour, but our interests, would 
be deeply imperilled if intrusted to such hands. Nor {will it be 
an easy thing to dispose our artisan class, or our middle class, to 
be forgetful of the past. The contempt expressed for their under- 
standing—expressed so often and so proudly—has inflicted a wound 
which is not likely to be soon healed. The accusations preferred 
against their country, the special pleading in behalf of its enemies, 
and the disposition to condemn our measures and to depreciate 
our achievements, have outraged the true English feeling in our 
people in a degree which must leave effects behind of no short 
duration. Ours has been a great death struggle, and in the 
moments of our agony the men who should have been at our 
side have gone over to the enemy. The image of that deed is 
vivid in men’s thoughts ; the effect of it is deep in men’s hearts. 
Patriotism is an instinctive feeling, giant strong, and, once 
thoroughly offended, is not soon appeased.* 

We have said enough, we think, to show that a nation engaged 
in war may be engaged in a righteous work, and may expect in 
that case a righteous reward. Even the unsheathing of the 
sword may be an act taking with it the highest sanctions of 
morality and religion. We have seen, too, that the plea for 
peace, however plausibly urged, may be fraught with principles 
and feelings sadly at variance with righteousness—may, in fact, 
be insincere, degrading, cruel, tending to corrupt and destroy the 
people subject to such influences. 

II. But the question with many just now is not to much 
about the right or wrong of the war at first, as about the wisdom 
or folly of allowing it to go further. Its end has been accom- 
plished, say some, it ought, therefore, to be stayed. It is carried 
on upon wrong principles and towards wrong objects, say others, 
and it ought for that reason to be forced to a close. Perhaps, 
before we attempt to show what we are fighting for now, it may 
be well to glance at what we have been fighting for hitherto. 

So far, then, the policy of our pro-Russian politicians has not 


* It must not be supposed, however, from what we have said above, that the 
Peace party, as it is called, in Manchester, is inconsiderable. Those who adhere to 
the extreme view on the side of peace form but a very small minority ; the parties 
who sympathize with them in various degrees are more numerous. But what the 
extreme party want in numbers, they make up, after the League fashion, by careful 
organization and constant action. They have, moreover, their ably conducted 
daily paper, which, from its extraordinary cheapness, has attained to a circulation 
second only to that of the London Times ; and through this channel they dispense 
their rewards and punishments with the freedom to be expected from partisans who 
know that there is little chance of their being dealt with effectively by any other 
local organ on account of what they do. 
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been successful. The Muscovite reign of terror has not been per- 
oe The Western Powers have ceased to address ‘ Holy 

ussia’ with trembling nerves and bated breath. Neither the 
Menschikoff propositions nor the Vienna note has been 
accepted. The Danubian Principalities are not under the sway 
of St. Petersburg. The Grand Duke Constantine is not on his 
way to relieve the Sultan from the cares of a feeble and preca- 
rious rule. The shores of the Black Sea and of the Levant are 
not overspread with the network of a Russian tariff. The wily 
Greek and mammon-worshipping Armenian are not working that 
tariff so as to do, what it has long been in their heart to do—to 
shut out the English trader from those shores and from the terri- 
tories beyond. The nationalities are not under the iron hand of 
the Czar, and those of them desirous of freedom have not lost all 
hope. What Russia did in the case of Hungary is not now the 
pattern of what is to be expected from her in all like cases, and 
hence the large free heart of Europe may still expect better days. 
The power which entails on all subject to it a servility and a 
barbarism more Asiatic than European, and which leaves its 
victims little more than half their days to live through, is not 
the power virtually giving law to nations from Siberia to 
Gibraltar, from the Caucasus to the Narrow Seas. The prestige 
of Russia has not become more than ever formidable by new 
aggressions on this scale; and the influence of that prestige is 
not sent, to the great detriment and peril of British interests, 
over Persia, Egypt, India, and China. If the question be asked, 
then, for what have we been fighting ‘we point in answer to 
the restraints and penalties which have been thus imposed on 
the great robber power of Europe, and to the world-wide mis- 
chiefs which have been thus prevented. Had the counsel of 
some men prevailed, no item in this series of humiliations would 
Russia have known, from no item in this series of mischiefs 
would Europe or the East have been secure. 

If all the above inischiefs be not facts accomplished, or in 
the way of being speedily accomplished, no thanks to our pro- 
Russian politicians. To the men upon whom these politicians 
have heaped every expression of censure and contumely, Europe, 
and populations far beyond its borders, are indebted for their 
rescue from these manifold and boundless evils. To these 
calumniated men we owe it, sustained as they have been by the 
British people, that Russia is now exhibited to all the world as 
a power whose fleets, while defied at the mouths of their own 
harbours, must skulk behind stone walls, and dare not come out 
to face an enemy; whose ships are more than half destroyed even 
while so sheltered ; whose soldiers are inferior to those of Turkey, 
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whenever the Turks are fairly officered ; whose most veteran 
troops have never faced an English line in the open field with- 
out flying before it; whose science in war, to say nothing of 
bravery, has been more than matched by France ; whose soil has 
been invaded by an enemy, and openly retained for now two 
winters past; whose strongholds have been destroyed in the 
sight of its greatest armies; and whose resources of men and 
treasure have been strained to an extent unknown in modern 
history—and all to find herself at last with her coasts insuited at 
all points, her losses in the field, or otherwise, numbering at 
least a third of a million of men, her strength challenged upon her 
own territory in Europe and in Asia, the Turk pointing proudly 
to Oltenitza and Silistria, to Kars and Ingour, and the Allies to 
the Alma and Inkerman, the Tchernaya and the Malakoff. 
And these events have a potent relation to the comparative safety 
and prosperity of one-eighth of the human race, dependent, under 
God, on the unimpaired name and power of this country ! 

But the politicians who would have left Russia undisturbed, 
and everybody else unprotected, insist, as we have stated, that 
whatever the plea may have been for beginning the war, there 
can now be no valid reason for its continuance. They profess, 
in the posture which affairs have now reached, to be utterly at 
a loss to know what we are fighting for. The cry has been—stop 
the war. But with all imaginable humility and deference, one 
might have asked—would it not be well, gentlemen, in raising 
this cry, that you should begin at the right end? Would not the 
shortest, the most. natural way to your object be, that you should 
prevail on his Majesty the Czar to stop? Is it not highly pro- 
bable that the hitch in this matter will be found with him, and 
not with us? Let it be seen that you are doing your best, your 
very best, to bring that most reasonable sovereign, as you deem 
him, to an admission of the reasonable, and the consummation 
you so devoutly wish—the return of peace—will soon come. In 
the meanwhile, our old-fashioned notion is, that the more an 
enemy is beaten, the more he may be expected to concede—that 
every new acquisition gives a new basis for stipulation. The 
status quo, the Four Points, are of the past—the reasonableness 
of proposals henceforth must be determined by the comparative 
position of the belligerents when the proposals are made. 

We have said from the first, that the only settlement of this 
question which can promise permanence, is that which should 
narrow the territory of Russia, by a re-establishment of Poland. 
On this point we believe the statesmanship of Europe is now 
fully agreed. All see that this, if done, would be good, pre- 
eminently good ; the one difficulty is, how to do it. Our govern- 
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ment has at length taken the step which may serve to show 
whether it be really too late or not to think of such a scheme. 
Some say there is no Poland, and seem pleased with being able 
to think that the heart and life of that brave people have been 
at length wholly crushed out. So dear to some professed Libe- 
rals is every thing touching the comfort and power of Russia, 
that, for her sake, they are quite willing to regard the nation- 
ality of Poland, and nationality everywhere, as something dead 
and gone, having no existence, save in the monomaniac brain 
of a few miserable refugees. But, as the Moslem is wont to 
say on such occasions—‘ we shall see.’ For ourselves, we must 
have proof that the oppressor has done his work in Europe thus 
completely before we believe it. Let the proposed Polish con- 
tingent force be raised, and let it be at liberty to act freely upon 
Poland, and if there be no response we shall then begin to 
fear that the hope of restoring that ancient kingdom comes too 
late. But murder will out; and nations which destroy nations 
may still have their accounts to meet from the hand of the God 
of nations. But for the partition of Poland, there would have 
been no descent upon Hungary, no clutch at Turkey, and no 
Crimean war! So does sin engender sin, and so do penalties 
accumulate upon the head of the wrong-doer. 

It is true this war was not at the beginning, and is not even 
now, a war directly and avowedly in favour of the oppressed 
nationalities. But it does not follow for that reason that it is 
not in favour of popular liberty. We think we have shown in 
these pages that we are not behind our neighbours in sympathy 
with the cause of the nationalities. But with not a few this cry 
about the nationalities is a miserable fraud. It is not that these 
men are anxious to serve the nationalities by a war in their 
favour, but that they wish to serve their own party purposes by 
forcing the war to a disreputable close. Our conviction has 
been, and especially since the fall of Hungary, that the first great 
move necessary towards the liberation of Europe is to say STOP 
to Russia. We were content, accordingly, at the commencement 
of the present war, that its professed aim should be that, and 
nothing more. To censure England and France because they 
did not take the nationality ground at that time is worse than 
childish. It would have been to say to Turkey, Austria, and 
Prussia, we wish to put a check to the power of Russia, but we 
have also a strong wish to see your various nationalities inde- 
pendent ; and we call upon you to aid us in resisting the Czar, 
bearing in mind that, this object achieved, your own states are 
to be then severally dismembered! War once declared against 
Russia, it might indeed have been expected that every induce- 
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ment would be held out to her nationalities to assert their free- 
dom. But even here, that broken reed, the Austrian and Prussian 
alliance, has beer! in the way. No one, however, who supported 
the war as being, at its beginning, no more than a war of resist- 
ance to Russia, ever expected that it would end at that point. 
If it did not end in any direct or immediate liberation of the 
nationalities, its tendencies were regarded as naturally favourable 
to a much more hopeful condition of those communities. 

We feel more convinced every day, that if Europe be ever 
really free, it must be by the action of its respective peoples on 
their respective governments. Non-intervention, in the sense of 
leaving the governing and the governed in each state to settle 
their internal questions among themselves, would be the greatest 
boon that could be conferred on Europe, inasmuch as it would be 
the greatest it is at present capable of using safely and wisely. 
To put an end to all such interventions as that of Russia in the 
case of Hungary, would be in effect to say to each state—hence- 
forth it will be your own fault if you do not work out your own 
freedom. Self-renovation is the only renovation possible to the 
states of Europe ; but what hope would there be of that while 
the aggressive tendencies of Russia were unchecked? Her posi- 
tion, as every man knows, has been that of a power acting as a 
most effective encouragement to all bad government, and as a 
terror to all good government, from the one end of Europe to 
the other. That this power should be repressed, and as far as 
possible crippled, had come to be the great necessity of 
Christendom—apart from which, all schemes of general liberty 
would be sure to prove vain, and to end in disaster. 

As to the nationality question considered as a question to be 
taken up with a view to an entirely new adjustment of the 
European system, it is one of almost endless complexity, and 
those who discourse the most fluently upon it, are generally those 
who know the least about it. What the said nationalities 
really are, and what they are really equal to in the way of self- 
government, we know but imperfectly. But we ought to know, 
that the man does the work of the oppressor who abstains from 
resisting the worst form of despotism because he cannot be sure 
of being able to raise the best system of liberty into its place. 
The perfect is not of this world, our choice always lies between 
the more or less imperfect ; and we owe it to humanity to 
ensure to it the good we can, whether greater or less. 

But the opponents of the war do not all take the same 
ground. Some men who not long since ridiculed the idea of 
danger from the ambition of France have now discovered that 
Europe has much more to fear from Paris than from St. Peters- 
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burg ; yes, and the same Louis Napoleon who, immediately 
after his second of December performances, was set forth to us 
as a man whose alliance it behoved us to cultivate with all 
assiduity, is the man on whom we ought now to look, notwith- 
standing his much more creditable performances since that time, 
with the utmost jealousy. If we could account any inconsistency 
strange in this controversy, after much that we have seen, we 
should certainly deem this course something extraordinary. For 
ourselves, we believe with the first Napoleon, that if Russia is 
ever to be curbed, and if Europe is ever to have a chance of 
independence, that work must be the result of an alliance 
between France and England. These are the two foremost 
nations, and if there is to be onwardness it can only be under 
their guidance. It is true, France has possessed herself of 
Algeria—but can England blame her on that account? It was, 
indeed, a crime on her part, to suppress the free constitution of 
Rome as she did; but it was hardly to be expected that the 
Catholic sovereignties of Europe would allow the head of their 
church to remain long in unwilling durance to a republican tri- 
umvirate ; and if there was to be intervention, it was natural that 
France should be concerned to anticipate Austria, and so to 
saa the states of the Pope from being annexed to those of 
ombardy. 

Both France and Engiand have been slow to declare them- 
selves in favour of the restoration of Poland: the reasons of 
this hesitancy have been various, and some of them have been 
weighty. But if Poland may not be restored, the more reason 
will there be to insist on special means of protection along the 
line of the Danube, the Crimea, and the Caucasus. We are 
well aware, however, that should terms of settlement of almost 
any description be suggested by Russia, or be reported as terms 
which Russia would not be indisposed to accept, the utmost 
effort will be made by our peace orators to persuade the nation 
to [seize on the chance of ending the contest. The agitation 
with that view will become more than ever active, and the most 
Christian amiabilities of these agitators will come out on a 
scale more than ever edifying. Good people who look on this 
struggle through pious and humane feeling, wholly apart from 
large views of God’s will, or man’s interests, will be more or less 
influenced. Nor will any pains be spared to influence in the 
same direction all persons who feel the pressure of taxation, the 
depression of trade, and the dearness of provisions. 

Now far be it from us to make light of suffering in any of 
these forms. But are we quite sure that all these inconveniences 
are the effects of the war? And is it quite certain that the great 
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question with us in all such cases should be, not whether the 
point at issue be right or wrong, but whether it is likely to prove 

costly or otherwise? The fact is, that from the glut in Australia, 

the great disorganization in China, the defective harvest, and 

other causes, more than half the evils which now press upon us 
would have come if war had never been declared. No less clear 

is it, that if we were capable of shutting our eyes against the 
right or wrong of the present conflict, from a selfish regard to 

our immediate interests, the damage which has already come to 

those interests is as nothing compared with what we should 

certainly entail upon them. The pretence that the parties who 
have spoken most in support of the war have been governed by 
interested motives is manifestly slanderous as regards the great 
bulk of the persons whom it concerns. The rich pay along with 
the poor. What the rich have to part with, indeed, may be 
luxuries ; but a man’s luxuries, when they have become his by 
long habit, are to him very much what articles of necessity are 
to those below him. No class is without its special burdens and 
privations. Even the proprietors of newspapers, and the men 
who write in them, are, upon the whole, losers and not gainers. 

What some of them gain by an increase of sales, they more than 
lose by a decrease in advertisements, consequent on the decline 
of trade. As to periodical literature generally, it is one of the 
luxuries of a middle-class establishment, and is among the first 
in the series of things to be dispensed with when bad times 
come round. Contrary as the doctrine may be to the preaching 
heard in some quarters, we doubt much if any class of men have 
really been greater sufferers by the war than the literary class. 
But they bear it as such men might be expected to bear it, 
feeling in common with their countrymen, that we are engaged 
in a great struggle, which is directed towards great ends, and for 
which great sacrifices are indispensable. 

The pretence that the people, or the government of this country, 
have set themselves against all thought of peace—all terms of 
settlement—is simply a pretence. Let terms proper to the present 
posture of affairs be approved, and they will be sanctioned by our 
eople and Government. But they must be‘ proper’ terms. The 
east the Allies could be content with at the present time would 
be, that the Danubian Principalities should be guarded effectually 
against the future meddling of Russia; that, supposing the 
Crimea to be resigned to Russia, it should be on condition that 
so much of the territory of Bessarabia should be ceded as might 
ensure the freedom of the Danube to the ships of all nations; 
that the Blaek Sea should be declared a commercial sea, open 
to vessels for trade, but closed against vessels of war; that no 
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such fortifications as those of Sebastopol be perpetuated on the 
Black Sea, and that the interference of Russia be checked in the 
direction both of the Caucasus and the Baltic. If terms of this 
substance were accepted, we should feel that enough had been 
accomplished to justify the sheathing of the sword. But we 
have no expectation that Russia is prepared to accept such pro- 
posals. It is much more probable that we have before us a 
renewal of hostilities in the spring, and what terms may be 
deemed satisfactory before the autumn events alone can determine. 

In anticipating the continuance of the war, it is important to 
remember that the battle between civilized nations comes to be 
almost invariably in the end a battle of exchequers. The 
resources of Russia, great as they are supposed to be, do not 
admit of comparison with the resources of the Powers opposed 
to her, either as regards men or treasure. Extent of territory 
may be on her side—but wealth, and availableness of means of 
all kinds, these are with the Allies. Russia is an old country, 
was peopled long before the Christian era, and, if improvable, 
would have improved considerably long since. But to this day 
two-thirds of her population are serfs. Her cultivated lands are 
limited to patches in a wilderness—oases in a desert. If she 
can boast of acres some fifteen times more numerous than those 
of France and England conjoined, these can boast of populations 
to the square mile ten times more numerous than will be found 
on the territory subject to the Czar. The revenue of Russia, 
some six years since, was under twenty-five millions ; and five 
millions of that twenty-five came from duties on imports. Her 
exports were under eighteen millions. Nearly ten millions of 
the entire twenty-five millions of revenue was paid in duties on 
inebriating drinks. To compare the material resources of such 
a country with those of Great Britain would be simply ridiculous. 
Of the five millions of men of the military age, and eligible to 
serve, which Russia possessed at the commencement of the war, 
nearly one million have been since called out, and if her losses 
and conscriptions go on for the next two years as they have 
gone on during the last year, every second man available for 
war will have been called into the service, and the greater part 
to perish on march, in the camp, or by the hand of the enemy. 
Where is the productive power adequate to equip and sustain 
such successive armaments? Is it not clear, from these facts, 
and from the facts of our general position, that, with God’s help, 
it will be our own fault if we do not bring this haughty anta- 
gonist to such terms as shall be expedient, just, and safe ? 

If it be so, that a long peace has rendered us les¥ expert in 
our preparations for war than we should have been; and if we 
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have suffered, not only in the loss of men and treasure, but some- 
what in reputation also from this cause, it may be that Provi- 
dence, by prolonging this contest, will be taking its own method 
of fitting us for holding our place unimpaired, and more effec- 
tually than ever, among the nations. Mistakes, no doubt, there 
have been, and short-comings in many ways; but men who talk 
of the Russian soldiers as despising the English, while the said 
soldiers are allowing themselves to be everywhere beaten by the 
“Turks, should remember that lies, to be of service, should be 
lies with limitations. To say nothing of the storming of the Alma 
and the resistance at Inkerman, the one brief occasion of fair 
fighting in the open field at Balaklava, was not such in its re- 
sult as to bid us despair of our infantry or cavalry. If our tra- 
ducers, at home or abroad, would be so good as to prevail upon 
the enemy to make a few more experiments of that nature, it 
may be that the question they are disposed to raise about British 
skill and courage would be set at rest. We must confess that 
we have no great liking for the ‘ own correspondent’ gentlemen 
who have figured so conspicuously in the literary history, if we 
may so call it, of this contest. They have done much to gratify 
the public curiosity, but they have also done much to damage 
the reputation of their country. The self-complacent gentleman 
who has become so great on this subject in the ‘leading journal’ 
has done so much mischief in this way, that to have been saved 
from it, we could willingly have dispensed with his services alto- 
gether. The good done by the Times needs be very great if it 
is to compensate for the harm done by such insertions, and by 
some of its own ill-judged elaborations. Continental States 
know little of the outspoken in their own press on their own 
affairs, and it is not unnatural in them to suppose that even 
among ourselves the worst is not told. 

If the Peninsular war had been laid bare in this manner to 
the public eye, in all its aspects and changes, we doubt if it could 
have been carried on. Not a little of what has been thus sent 
home turns out to be wide of the truth, consisting of hasty ru- 
mours and gossip, which could not be inquired into before post- 
time, or which was felt to be too piquant not to be true. Costly 
as our errors have been, however, nothing has been amiss that 
may not be retrieved, and we are willing that Providence should 
give us time for that purpose. Patience, gentlemen—patience! 
—what marvel if the forecastings of centuries be not neutralized in 
a day, or if the inaction of a forty years’ peace should have 
brought disadvantages which were not to be surmounted in the 
first year of war. 

It will not be wise for us to attempt to conceal from ourselves 
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that the present war with Russia is likely to be the parallel to 
the great wars of our forefathers with Spain under PhilipIL, and 
with France under Louis XIV. One power has become mon- 
strously inordinate, menacing the independence of all its neigh- 
bours. How to impose safe and reasonable limits on that power 
has come to be the great question, to which all other questions 
should be for the time subordinate. Philip and Louis disdained 
the thought of concession. Not a few of their possessions had 
been ill-gained, and were as ill-used, but their honour, as they said, 
was involved in retaining possession of them to the last acre, 
This high talk, however, availed little. The allies of those days 
took it at its proper value. They made the enemy disgorge 
province after province, and in the end reduced his domains to 
comparatively harmless limits. It remains to be seen whether 
the allies of our day are men of the same metal; or whether it 
be indeed true, that the enervating influences of a long peace have 
disqualified us for the work which Providence would seem to have 
assigned to our hands. The past, however, gives us every reason 
to hope for the future. For aught we know, before this day six 
months Poland may be in revolt from end to end ; or the fate of 
the army under Prince Gortschakoff may have given a new aspect 
to the whole question. One of the most trustworthy of our 
journals says 


‘Whatever maybe the indirect attempts made to terminate hostilities, 
there will not be the least cessation on the part of our English Govern- 
ment of the, we may say, gigantic preparations now on foot for the 
ensuing campaign. If the Emperor of Russia could be brought to a 
full appreciation of those preparations, we should indeed have hopes of 
peace. Wesome time ago showed that with the spring of 1856 England 
would be represented in the Crimea by an army of more than 70,000 
fighting men, in admirable condition; and we believe that estimate will 
turn out to be a good deal too moderate. She will be represented in 
the Baltic by a fleet of not far short of 250 vessels, of which by far the 
greater portion are being specially constructed for the service required 
of them. We are no longer experimentalizing. We are no longer 
apprentices in the art of war; and in 1856, for the first time in this 
conflict, will the strong right hand of England be raised to strike with 
her own proper vigour. Our allies are acting as becomes the greatness 
of the contest. As far as human calculations go, we see nothing but— 
we say it deliberately—appalling disasters to Russia. It is entirely 
for Russia to avoid or invite these disasters.’"— Globe, Dec. 7. 


One thing at least should be certain—cost what it may, Great 
Britain must come forth from this trial of her strength with her 
prestige untarnished. The hundred millions of the human race 
who depend on us for their comparative safety and happiness 
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must see no reason to suspect that the time for such dependence 
has passed away, or is likely to pass away. If war for the space 
of a generation were needed to prevent such a calamity to the 
race, we should say—on the ground of humanity—let that war 
‘come. With the good help of our righteous God this Old England 
of ours shall ride out the storm, and be still herself. She has more 
of human happiness entrusted to her keeping than any power on 
earth; and with all her faults, there is more of good for the world 
in her influence, than in the influence of any other power under 
heaven. If men will ask the foolish question—what is to become 
of England? we answer, she is to be Old England still, brave as 
ever, and strong as ever, over east and west, north and south. 
The Christian leaven lodged in her heart will still be as the 
salt, conserving social health and political greatness. To 
secure this great end, to guard the mighty interests involved 
in it, and to save Europe herself from a threatened serfdom— 
this is the object of the present struggle. And most Christian 
is the sympathy which Christian men have shown towards this 
object. They deplore the suffering inflicted, but’ they cannot 
be insensible to the suffering which has been prevented, and 
could be prevented only by such means—nor to the happiness 
which such means only can ensure. Most humane and Christian 
do we deem the stand made in those Eastern lands. What we 
here write, we write under the eye of that All-seeing One from 
whom the sacred name we bear has come, and in full prospect 
of the retributions he will dispense to every one of us. To Him 
we offer our own daily prayer, that the right in this most righteous 
cause may prevail. ‘To our soldiers, as pledged to resist the 
oppressions with which Europe has been menaced by Russia, we 
would say, in the language of the devout and eloquent Robert 
Hall, addressed to men armed for the protection of the liberty of 
nations when menaced by France :—‘It remains with you to 
‘ decide whether that freedom, at whose voice the kingdoms of 
‘ Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous 
‘emulation in everything great and good; the freedom which 
‘ dispelled the mists of superstition, and invited the nations to 
‘behold their God; whose magic touch kindled the rays of 
‘ genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence ; 
‘the freedom which poured into our lap opulence and arts, 
‘and embellished life with innumerable institutions and im- 
‘ provements, till it became a theatre of wonders ; it is for you 
‘to decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered 
‘ with a funeral pall, and wrapt in eternal gloom. I cannot but 
‘imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and patriots, of every 
‘age and country, are bending from their elevated seats to 
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‘witness this contest, as if they were incapable, until it be 
‘ brought to a favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. 
‘ Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals! Your mantle fell when 
‘ you ascended ; and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, and 
‘impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear by Him 
‘ that sitteth upon the throne, and liveth for ever and ever, they 
‘ will protect freedom in her last asylum, and never desert that 
‘ cause which you sustained by your labours, and cemented with 
‘ your blood. And thou, sole Ruler among the children of men, 
‘ to whom the shields of the earth belong, gird on thy sword, thow 
‘ Most Mighty, go forth with our hosts in the day of battle! 
‘ Impart, in addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence of 
* success which springs from thy presence! Pour into their hearts 
‘the spirit of departed heroes! Inspire them with thine own; 
‘and while led by thine hand, and fighting under thy banner, 
‘ open thou their eyes to behold in every valley, and every plain, 
‘what the prophet beheld by the same illumination—chariots 
‘ of fire and horses of fire! Then shall the strong men be as 
‘ tow, and the maker of it as a spark, and they shall both burn 
‘ together, and none shall quench them.’* 


* Works. Vol. I. Sentiments proper to the Present Crisis. 
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THE great fact in continental politics during the last quarter, apart 
from the war, is the Concordat between Rome and Austria. The 
meddling and rule of a foreign priest to which the house of Haps- 
burg has submitted, is such as our own Plantagenets would have 
spurned four centuries since. So slow—so very slow is society in 
developing its supposed law of progress. But empires have two stages 
of weakness—before they reach their greatness, and when they have 
outlived it. 

Cardinal Wiseman has been described by a very sober journalist as 
*a great bruiser.” His Eminence has been attempting to bruise Lord 
John Russell for presuming to speak of the church of Rome as a per- 
secuting church ; and, Samson like, to bruise a host of enemies besides 
for presuming to censure this Concordat. One line would suffice to 
say—all penalty on opinion is unreasonable and unjust. Will the 
church of Rome say that? Will the Cardinal himself say that? 
Never. As to the Concordat, the Cardinal would no doubt be pleased 
to see a similar compact made with England, and our relations with 
the Papacy more such as they were in the times of King John than 
such as they are at present. 

In the coming session our pro-Russian orators are likely to be the 
great talkers. But our Government must deal with such talking more 
thoroughly than heretofore. The nation may see through its sophis- 
tries and fallacies at a glance, but they expect to see that the Govern- 
ment, and the Parliament generally, are not less awake. The truly 
earnest man cannot be a silent man. When we have called to mind 
the host of things which might have been said, and ought to have been 
said, in reply to such oratory, but which were not said, our vexation, 
we must confess, has been deep, and our patience sorely tried. 

While we write, the news comes of the fall of Kars. In our last 
number (261, 262) we pointed to the probability of this event, and to 
the uses which Russia would not fail to make of it. Deeply do we 
regret that our impression has proved to be prophetic. But it is 
climate and famine, not Russian skill or courage, that has triumphed. 

Proposals of peace, it seems, have gone to St. Petersburg. When 
we know what they are, we may find occasion for saying what we 
think of them. Amidst the din of war, the English Nonconformists 
are meditating a spirited campaign in the field of domestic politics. 
Measures will be taken, it appears, to strengthen liberal constituencies ; 
to put an end to church-rates; to further University Reform; and to 
deal with the question of religious endowments as affecting Ireland 
on a broad and general basis. 
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Two Summer Cruises with the Baltic Fleet, 1854-5, being the Log of 
the Pet Yacht. By the Rev. Rosert E. Hveuss, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. Smith, Elder, and Co.— Mr. Hughes 
is, it appears, a clergyman and an M.A. of Cambridge, and on the 
14th of July, 1854, he sailed in the Pet from Lowestoft, we believe in 
his native county, for the Baltic ; the Pet he describes as of eight tons, 
about as long as a moderate sized drawing-room, and scarcely so wide 
as a four-post bed. People told him he would be drowned, caught 
by the Russians, hanged as a spy, or otherwise come to an untimely 
end ; but the reverend reefer and steerer could see no reason why the 
seas should roll more heavily, or the gales blow more violently in the 
tideless Baltic than they do in the chops of the Channel or the Irish 
Sea; and as the Pet had carried Mr. Hughes in safety round the English 
coasts, he determined to trust to Providence and to go out to see 
the battle. Two seamen were accordingly shipped at Southampton ; 
one, William Shelley, a smart sailor-like fellow, who could heave the 
lead, and reef and steer; the other, Ned Dawson, who could neither 
read nor write, to whom the compass was a mystery, and the chart an 
unknown land, but who was bold and hardy, and loved a timely joke. 
The cabin of the eight-ton yacht was ten feet long, and fitted with 
every possible locker and cupboard. Rolls of charts, spy glasses, and 
twenty pet volumes were not wanting, and these luxuries were shared 
by Mr. Hughes with a younger brother, who had never been to sea 
before, so that they were four souls in all, two officers and two men. 
At length Mr. Hughes was fairly off, and his first land-fall was the 
hill of Camperdown, off which Admiral Duncan defeated De Winter, 
and captured nine of his line-of-battle ships and a brace of frigates. 
The uninteresting coast of Friesland, from the Texel to the Jahde, is 
described in a short sketchy manner by our cruiser, who appears to 
have his weather eye open to all within his horizon. On Tuesday, the 
18th July, Mr. Hughes reached the mouth of the Eider, and proceeded 
with a fine fair wind flying up to Tonning. ‘The English are a great 
nation,’ said the pilot who boarded the Pet off Tonning—‘ I have seen 
many Englishmen, and the great Mr. Pitt.’ 

‘ The deuce you have,’ said the men of the Pet; ‘why he has been 
dead these fifty years.’ ‘Not a bit of it) said the Pilot; ‘I did pilot 
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his yacht up to Tonning, and he is now constructing a railroad to 
Flensburg. He is a great man.’ This it appears was not the great 
Mr. Pitt, the statesman, but the great Mr. Peto (now Sir Samuel Peto), 
the engineer and railroad contractor, whom the Flensburgher persisted 
in calling ‘ Mistair Pitt,’ instead of Sir S. Peto. 

From Tonning, Mr. Hughes sailed to Rendsburg, where he stayed a 
day. Starting the next morning at five, the Pet reaghed the sea by 
sunset. ‘The approach to the Baltic is beautiful, and the cruisers were 
delighted with it. They ran merrily up to Kiel, and let go their 
anchor. Daybreak found them off Femeren. Here the wind fell, the 
heat grew intense, Shelley, the seaman, fell sick, and the Pet lay 
helpless all day in ‘a calm rocking sea of vermicellisoup.’ But Moen 
Cliff, a fine abrupt and glistening headland, higher and more richly 
adorned than Beachy Head, at length was past, and soon after day- 
light the following day the Pet was at anchor off Copenhagen. 

In Denmark, Mr. Hughes remarks, you are constantly encountered 
by groups who would pass muster anywhere for the Andersen girls 
or the Johnsons, and he adds, we have no reason to be ashamed of our 
Danish cousins, who are a bold energetic race. At Copenhagen, the 
Pet shipped a Danish lad named Peter, in Shelley’s place, and shaped 
a course along the Swedish shore for Bornholm. On the Ist of 
August, the Pet entered the harbour of Sliteham. The result of 
observations here was, that the Swedish seamen are excellent, very 
like the English ; the officers gentlemanlike and well educated. Mr. 
Hughes speaks of their gunboats, however, with faint praise, and 
maintains somewhat too confidently and dogmatically, even for one of 
the church militant, that for general warfare they are out of date. 
His remark, that in the Swedish naval and military matters generally, 
the personnel appeared excellent, and the matériel indifferent, seems 
better founded. 

From Sliteham, the Pet proceeded to Faro Sound, Wisby, and the 
Aland Isles. At Led Sound she came up with the allied fleet, and 
was offered a tow up to Bomarsund by the Cuckoo. At daybreak on 
Tuesday, the 8th of August, the master of the Pet was awoke by 
heavy firing, and soon made out the Amphion (British) and Phlegethon 
(French) ships were engaging the mud battery. The Bulldog and 
Stromboli were in a bay to the westward, shelling Fort Tzee, and the 
shore was crowded with boats and barges landing the French troops. 
About noon, the Bulldog, bearing Admiral Napier’s flag, was passing 
in front of the batteries, when she ran hard and fast upon a sunken 


_ rock. The Amphion came to her assistance, but it was not till near 
‘ sunset, and till after starting water and lightening in various ways, 


that she was hove into deep water. Mr. Hughes describes the French 
camp with some liveliness and. graphic power, and the siege of 
Bomarsund with full gusto. There was, it appears, a good deal of 
French growling at the inaction, which our allies did not hesitate to 
impute to the English authorities. ‘On all sides,’ says Mr. Hughes, 
‘the greatest disgust was expressed for the modern system of naval 
warfare, the principle of which seemed to be to keep out of gun-shot.” 
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These opinions were expressed among the officers as well as among the 
men, though of course with more reserve. ‘I don’t believe there were 
‘ ten, perhaps only two men who did not believe that if the ships had 
‘ gone in resolutely at first as close as the water permitted, the place 
‘ would have been ours before sunset.’ 

The Pet and her crew witnessed the successive attempts on 
Bomarsund, and the master of the eight-ton yacht describes the 
English as bold, sturdy, and strong, like bulls of Basan ; the French, 
small, active, and brisk; and the Russians, like unclean animals, 
grunting, wallowing swine. The Russians that came under the care of 
our surgeons, says he, ‘almost all were covered with vermin; and in 
sailing through the fleet, we could always distinguish a ship that had 
prisoners on board in passing to leeward by the smell. Such is the 
race, he continues, that has swallowed up lands and nations in quick 
succession, and now threatens to overwhelm Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. 

On the question whether ships are or are not useless when opposed 
to batteries Mr. Hughes throws welcome light. The large fort was 
pounded, he says, by the ships Amphion, Hecla, Valorous, Driver, 
Sphynx, Bulldog, Arrogant, Edinburgh, Ajax, Asmodée, Phlegethon, 
Duperré, Darien, and two other vessels, on the 15th August, and by a 
part of the same squadron on the 14th and 16th, and the result was, 
that the ships sustained no injury, while the fort was considerably 
damaged. In allusion to Sir Howard Douglas’ remark, that the place 
was taken by the land attack under the engineers, Mr. Hughes re- 
marks, that the ships, unaided by the army, must have crumbled the 
fort, because the battery could not and did not batter the ships; at 
least those permitted to go near enough could and did damage the 
fort. As regards Bomarsund, therefore, Mr. Hughes holds the stone- 
wall panic to be entirely a delusion. 

After the affair of Bomarsund, Mr. Hughes returned home, but in 
the spring of 1855 found it impossible to resist the temptation to 
undertake another Baltic cruise. In August 1855 he was present at 
the bombardment of Sweaborg, and had the satisfaction of seeing it in 
flames. In a chapter, however, on modern tactics, he asserts, it is now 
pretty generally admitted that.we left our work at Sweaborg when it 
was scarcely half done. It is clear that the resistance of the enemy 
was contemptible, and the success of our attacks beyond our hopes ; 
yet, as Mr. Hughes remarks, our fire was suffered to burn out in its 
own socket, and a British fleet left an enemy with his guns unsilenced 
and his defences scarcely impaired. 

Would Nelson have so acted, or Lord St. Vincent, or Collingwood, 
or Cochrane, or Rodney, or Blake, among an earlier generation of sea- 
men? Of Nelson’s great victories, as Mr. Hughes remarks, two are 
distinctly opposed to the theories of modern tacticians, and yet one of 
them prevented a hostile combination, and the other extinguished an 
invasion. The following observations of Mr. Hughes so fully express 
the public sentiment that we transcribe them at length. 
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‘The naval service is and must be essentially a service of eine and daring, 
and to such a service two cautious victories are more prejudicial than a glorious 
defeat. At present it seems a maxim that no enterprise should be undertaken 
which iticurs a chance of loss or a probability of failure; these principles may be 
well enough in commercial eyes, but it is not thus that Cochrane and Hamilton 
and Willoughby and Nelson and Exmouth fought.’ 


It may be said that our ships would have run the risk of being set 
on fire or sunk. But to this Mr. Hughes replies :— 


* Men of war are not built to be looked at, and steam-vessels are not like stone 
batteries compelled through weal or woe to stand fast for ever and abide the issue 
of the strife. A ship has in this respect immense advantages : if the fire is too hot 
for her she can shift her berth ; if she sees a weak position, she can assail it; if she 
sustain damage, she can retire out of action, and allow a fresh ship to supply 
her place.’ 

‘No important result can be achieved in war without risk; and we 
must run the risk of exposing and losing our ships as well as our flesh 
and blood. Truly, says Mr. Hughes, a ship of war is a fighting ma- 
chine ; and if she cannot or may not fight, she is good for nothing. 
If, through a feeling of economy, or any despicable motive, we allow 
an idea to get abroad that anything is impossible to a British ship of 
the line, our prestige is gone. The sooner, on the score of humanity, 
we abandon maudlin and milk-and-water doctrines of war the better. 
If war be entered on at all—if it be ever justifiable, as we maintain it 
is, in a just cause,—it should be entered on effectively and t -rribly. 
Our chief end and object should be to injure, harass, and destroy our 
enemy, with a view to the speedy triumph of justice, and the prompt 
re-establishment of peace. The soundest policy, and the truest hu- 
manity, are ever found in courage, vigour, and determination. There 
is scarcely any intelligent man who does not feel that two years have 
been trifled away in the Baltic Sea with a splendid fleet. The means 
which were successful at Bomarsund and Sweaborg might have been 
and would have been employed by Nelson, St. Vincent, or Collingwood 
at Helsingfors, Revel, Viborg, and Cronstadt itself. Had we now a 
Nelson or a Collingwood their glorious achievements would have forced 
Denmark and Sweden to throw off their neutrality, and in the interests 
of their people and the world to side with justice. 

The appearance of Mr. Hughes’ volume is opportune. It is cane | 
and occasionally somewhat pertly written, and there is far too muc 
Greek quotation. We presume Mr. Hughes is just fresh from the 
schools ; and, like most young Cantabs, he seems to have a very good 
opinion of himself, and a desire to level others somewhat below his 
very superior standard. 

Miscellanies. Prose and Verse. By W. M. Tuacxeray. Vols, 
I.and II. Bradbury & Evans. 1855.—This is a republication, in a 
compact form, of the Ballads, the Book of Snobs, Cox’s Diary, and 
The Tremendous Adventures of Major Gahagan, most of which the 
readers of periodical literature have encountered in Fraser’s Magazine, 
in Punch, or in some of the daily or weekly journals during the last 
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fifteen years, for over so long, and even over a longer time, do the 
literary labours of Thackeray extend in periodical literature. We 
ourselves remember him more than twenty years labouring in this 
vocation ; and now that he has arrived at the maturity of his fame— 
not the full maturity however, for if life be accorded to him, he will 
certainly rise still higher in public estimation—it must be a great 
gratification to this purely idiomatic English writer to think how great 
an effect he has produced on the public mind. Previous to his appear- 
ance in the Chronicle (in the good old days of the Chronicle), and in 
Punch, with how much greater reverence a lord and a title was looked 
on than now. Antecedently to 1835, the Morning Post and the Court 
Journal were regarded as the very mirrors of fashion and bon ton, but 
Thackeray, by his exquisite sarcasm and finely-toned humour and wit, 
destroyed the prestige of the Jenkins school of writers, and by 
Jeames’s Diary and his Book of Snobs did more to produce ahealthy, 
manly, and independent tone, than any newspaper writer of his time. 
No man of our day connected with the periodical press has done so 
much to raise the character of artists and men of letters, to both of 
which professions Michael Angelo Titmarsh must be held as more 
especially belonging ; and no man has more befriended artists and men 
of letters since he has had it in his power to render them a service. 
The ascent of Thackeray in public estimation has not been rapid or 
sudden. It has been by slow and imperceptible degrees—by much 
toilsome, painful, and often ill-requited labour, that he has attained the 
high position which he now occupies in the public mind as a moralist, 
a satirist, an essayist, and a painter of manners. His excellent mastery 
he wears well, for he has won it by patient labour and that exercise of 
his faculties which has led to the more perfect development of his 
varied and superior powers. What a great instrument was Punch in 
Thackeray’s hands, and how nobly did he use it for the castigation of 
everything mean—of everything shabby, snobby, and unworthy ? No 
sham, however specious, could stand the homethrust of his polished 
weapon. Our excellent contemporary Punch, though still bright and 
genial, has lost more than half his brilliancy in losing Thackeray. It 
is, however, a satisfaction to know that the best pieces that appeared in 
Punch will henceforth have a local habitation and a name under the 
head of the Miscellanies of Thackeray. Some of them are here in 
the first volume of the Miscellanies, and others of them, as Jeames’s 
Diary, will be found in the second volume. 

The prose of Thackeray is too well known to criticise. It is a 
plain, perspicuous, easy, Saxon style, modelled chiefly on Fielding, 
Swift, and Addison. But the style of Thackeray, though: admirable 
and highly finished, is the least part of him. It is his anatomy of 
the human heart, his profound observation of character, manner, and 
idiosynerasy that is so remarkable. The volumes before us are unex- 
ceptionable in point of form, of type, and price, and must have a wide 
circulation. We had looked to extract one of the ballads, but were 
puzzled which to take, they are all so admirable; all we can afford 
space for here are two verses of the Ballad of Bouillabaisse. 
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“A street there is in Paris famous 
For which no rhyme our language yields, 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name is— 
The new street of the little fields ; 
And here’s an inn not rich and splendid, 
But still in comfortable case ; 
The which in youth I oft attended, 
To eat a bowl of Bouillabaise. 


This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 

A sort of soup or broth or brew, 

Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes 

That Greenwich never could outdo. 

Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffern, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace ; 
All these you eat at Terré’s tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse.’ 


~ 


For the remainder, and for much pleasant matter, we must refer the 
reader to the volumes we unwillingly lay down. 

The Tribes of the Caucasus, with an Account of Schamyl and the 
Murids. By Baron Aveust von Haxtuavsey. Chapman & Hall. 
—Since the publication of his larger work on Transcaucasia, the 
manuscript of the work now before us was sent to Mr. J. E. Taylor, 
the eminent printer, by Baron Haxthausen. The interest and import- 
ance attached to the present state of these countries induced Mr. 
Taylor to translate and publish the work. The author’s reputation is 
considerable in Prussia, where he is a functionary, and in Russia 
among official men, yet in dealing with the early legends, and even 
the actual history of the Caucasus, M. Haxthausen presents us with a 
great deal of crude indigested matter, and a vast amount of nebulous 
speculation, both of which must be taken cwm grano salis. 

There is no country of the same extent which comprises, according to 
Haxthausen, such a variety of races differing in origin, physiognomy, 
character, religion, manners, and dress, as the Caucasus. The total 
number of languages spoken in these countries at the present day 
amounts, he says, to seventy, and although it is improbable that these 
may all have been originally independent, it is averred by the Ger- 
man baron, that none of the inhabitants speaking them can understand 
the rest. How, however, can Haxthausen arrive at this conclusion 
without understanding the seventy languages? The Circassian, a pri- 
mitive language, said to belong to the Finnish stem, branches out into 
a number of dialects ; the Abkhasian is said to be a primitive language, 
its connexion with any other being quite unknown; and the Ossetian 
language is of Persian derivation. The Eastern portion of the Cau- 
casus is inhabited by a very mixed population of small tribes, who 
speak languages that differ materially. The Eastern Caucasus, ac- 
cording to Haxthausen, is said to contain about 800,000 inhabitants, 
but this surely must be fabulous. 

The Prussian functionary avers that the mountain races of the 
Caucasus are as much opposed to the dominion of the Western Powers 
as they are to that of Russia; but all other authority that we have 
seen or examined is opposed to this statement, and the events of the 
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last twenty years completely controvert it. We believe that since 
1834 or 1835, the communication between the Caucasus and Con- 
stantinople has been open, and that the mountaineers have been 
greatly assisted by Englishmen and Turks with supplics of guns, 
ammunition, and provisions. Does not every one remember the 
case of the Vixen and the Messrs. Bell, as disclosed in the Port- 
folio? Baron Haxthausen doubts whether Schamyl himself would 
consent to an alliance with the Western Powers. But an alliance 
with him is not necessary, though a co-operation may be, and would 
be desirable. Our mode of warfare and his are essentially different, 
and in different theatres, but we both have the same objects in 
view, to restrain and chastise Russia. Schamyl desires to be inde- 
pendent of the Russians, and to accomplish this purpose he is willing 
to accept our gifts and munitions of war, which is a far different thing 
from entering into an alliance with us. 

In this volume, Baron Haxthausen gives an account of the Murids, 
a politico-religious party, who preach the unity of the two principal 
sects into which the Mohammedan world is divided, by exhorting both 
Shutes and Sunnites to forget their religious and internal dissensions, 
and to raise the standard of the prophet—striving for that grand and 
simple injunction of Mohammed, to conquer the world and subject it 
to the faithful, and to extirpate the unbelievers. 

Haxthausen gives an interesting account of Schamyl, who was born 
at Ghimry in 1797. From his childhood, Schamyl manifested a calm 
dignity, which nothing couldshake. Entire days and nights he passed 
in the rocky defiles of his native mountains, buried in the study of the 
Koran. Upon the death of Gamzad Beg, the greater part of the 
Murids in Avana were slain. Hadji Murad defended the country and 
the throne against Schamy] with great skill, and allied himself closely 
to Russia. Schamyl’s first exploit, on assuming the command, was to 
defeat the Russian general, Lasskoi, who had taken his native village 
Ghimry. On several occasions, Schamy] was in situations of desperate 
peril, but he always contrived to escape by boldness or stratagem. The 
Russians reproached him with deceit and treachery, but his conduct 
only raised him in the eyes of his own people. In 1837, he apparently 
submitted to General Fesi, and thus induced him to evacuate the 
country with his troops, in consequence of which stratagem his influ- 
ence increased to such a pitch, that his rival, Tashav Hadji, volun- 
tarily submitted to him. In 1839, and again in 1843, the Russians 
made great efforts to cenquer the country. General Grabbe took the 
field with great energy, and Schamy] was driven into the rock fortress 
of Akhulgo. Grabbe contemplated starving him out, but Schamyl had 
accumulated immense stores, and ultimately escaped. 

In the year 1841, the Russian general, Golovin, opened a campaign 
against him without any success. Another expedition in 1942 com- 
pletely failed; and Grabbe, whom the mountaineers most feared next 
to Yermoloff and Sass, won no laurels, and was recalled. The Geor- 
gian Argutinski Dolgoruki alone met with any success, gaining pos- 
session of the Khanate of Kazikinnik. 
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In the autumn of 1841, the Russians made an expedition against 
Tchetchenia. They forced their way into the country, but the moun- 
taineers nowhere appeared in any numbers. The Russians burned down 
the villages, and carried off the women and children, but the expedi- 
’ tion ended in October without any great advantage having been gained, 
Scarcely had the Russian troops dispersed to their quarters, when 
Schamyl compelled all who were capable of bearing arms to join him, 
In a few days his army increased to 15,000. The commandants of the 
two Russian fortresses, between which Schamyl had advanced, at- 
tempted to form a junction at his rear and cut off his retreat, but they 
failed. The Russian generals were only two versts apart. Schamyl 
— on between them with his troops, which he rapidly formed 

to three columns, attacked them with two of these right and left, 
and, protected by the third, carried off to the mountains cannon, 
prisoners, and 40,000 head of cattle. Grabbe, Sass, and Golovin, were 
successively recalled by the Russian Government, the whole plan of 
operations was changed, and simply defensive measures adopted. 
This system was pursued for some years by Von Neidert, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, but without any success. Woronzoff, who 
succeeded Von Neidert in 1845, retained the administration of the 
Caucasus till 1854. He attempted by burning and cutting down long 
paths to open the country by degrees, but the forests were too dense, 
and the land beyond them too inaccessible to render this plan successful. 

Haxthausen more than once repeats that Schamyl would not co- 
operate with the Western Powers. But we believe this to be a mistake 
of the Prussian writer. ; 

Attempts were made last year to have an understanding with 
Schamyl, which only failed through the death of the negotiator. These 
attempts have been renewed in the present, and we believe with 
success. There is no formal treaty of alliance with Schamyl, but a 
complete understanding. It must be remembered that Schamyl’s 
guerilla mode of warfare is peculiar ; he has never ventured far from his 
mountain fastnesses. 

The Fur Hunters of the Far West. By AtexayvEr Ross. Smith, 
Elder, andCo.—The author of these volumes has spent the last forty-four 
years of his life without, he tells us, a single day’s intermission, in the 
Indian territories of North America, the first fifteen years in the regions of 
Columbia, and the remaining years in the Red River settlement, a spot 
more effectually cut off from the rest of the world than any other 
colony in the empire. Though much inferior to Hearne as a clear and 
simple narrator, yet his volumes are not devoid of interest, and supply 
many particulars not to be found in Lewis and Clarke, or Hearne and 
Richardson. Nothing, it appears, according to Mr. Ross, terrified 
the natives along the banks of the Columbia so much as the wolves. 
They kill vast quantities of horses, and are so fierce and strong that 
men cannot approach them. Mr. Ross and his party, when fur hunt- 
ing, used both the trap and the rifle against these wolves. It was 
his wont to set a dozen steel traps in the form of a circle round the 
carcass of one of the dead horses. On one occasion he found one of 
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them held a large white wolf by the fore-leg; a foot equally large was 


awed off and left in another; the third trap held a fox; and the 
ourth trap had disappeared altogether. The wolf held by the leg was 
still alive, and was a. most ferocious beast. It had marked and cut 
the trap in many places; it had gnawed and almost consumed a block 
of oak which held fast the chain, and in its fruitless efforts had twisted 
several links in the chain itself. From the moment that Mr. Ross 
and his followers approached this wolf, all its efforts were directed to 
attack them. It sprang forward with its mouth wide open, its teeth 
all broken, and its head covered with blood. The foot which the trap 
held was gnawed, the bone broken, and nothing holding it but the 
sinews. At length the Ross party fired two shots, and put an end to 
its sufferings. The weight of this wolf was 127lbs., and the skin was 
deemed a most valuable relic by the Indian chief, to whom it was 
given by Mr. Ross. The white wolf skin, it should be observed, is 
esteemed by the chiefs an article of royalty. When they have a white 


wolf skin, they think they have nothing to fear, and that strange 


wolves will kill no more of their horses. As to the last trap, Mr. Ross 
tracked it upon the crust of the snow. Having proceeded some miles 
he at length discovered the wolf with the trap at his heels. The pur- 
suit, however, was continued for six hours before Mr. Ross got a shot 
which was effectual. Some idea of the animal’s strength may be 
formed from the fact, that it had dragged a trap and chain weighing 
eight and a half pounds by one of its claws, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, without appearing in the least fatigued. 

The description of craft used on the waters of the Columbia by the 
Astor Company consisted of split or sawed cedar boats, strong, light, 
and durable, and in every possible way safer and better adapted to 
rough water than the birch rind canoes in general use on the east side 
of the mountains. 

Mr. Ross gives more than one description of an Indian feast, of which 
the delicacies consist of bear’s grease, dog’s flesh, wappatoes, obellies, 
amutes, and a profusion of other viands, roots, and berries. The Snake 
Indians feast on the most loathsome reptiles, such as serpents, mice, 
lice, crickets, grasshoppers, ants, &c. These delicacies are collected in 
quantity, and when brought to the camp they are thrown into a 
spacious dish with a heap of burning cinders, then tossed to and fro 
for some time till they are roasted to death. They are then either 
eaten dry or kept for future use. A few handfuls are frequently thrown 
into a boiling kettle to thicken the soup. One of our men, says Mr. 
Ross (they were all Scotchmen), had the curiosity to taste this mix- 
ture, and found it most delicious. 

The ravages of the beaver appear most fabulous in these pages. 

«In many places,’ says Mr. Ross, ‘great trees had been cut down, and the course 
of the water stopped, and formed into small lakes, and partly by the sagacious and 
provident exertions of the beaver; in one place we counted forty-two trees cut 


down, at the height of about eighteen inches from the root, within the compass of 
half an acre.’ 


In the winter season it is the practice to catch wolves and foxes with 
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hook and line, as we catch fish. For this purpose three cod hooks are 
generally tied together back to back, baited, and then fixed with a line 
to the branch of a tree, so that the hooks are suspended in the air at 
the distance of four or five feet from the ground. To get hold of the 
bait the wolf has to leap up, and the moment the hooks catch their 
hold, it finds itself either in a standing or suspended position, which 
deprives the animal of its strength. It cannot in that posture cut the 
line, and is generally caught, sometimes alive, sometimes dead. 

The incidents, adventures, and narrow escapes of a fur trader, his 
troubles, his amusements, and his pleasures, with sketches of Indian 
tribes, make up the remaining staple of these volumes. With a little 
more artistical treatment the volumes would have been pleasant read- 
ing for young folk in Christmas holiday time. 

A Visit to India, China, and Japan, in the year 18538. By Bayarp 
Tartor. S. Low and Co., England and America, Publishers. 1855.— 
Mr. Taylor is an American gentleman, and with this book ends the 
record of two years and a-half of wanderings. The entire travels pre- 
sented in the volumes before us embrace India, China, Japan, the Loo- 
Choo and Bonin Islands, and the long homeward voyage around the 
Cape. All these journeyings were accomplished within the short space 
of a year, so that, even among a population and a nation of go-aheads 
Mr. Taylor pre-eminently merits the repute of ‘a fastman.’ We can- 
not, however, say, though he must certainly occasionally have formed a 
judgment on first rapid impressions, that his descriptions bear the mark 
of haste, or that he is otherwise than correct and impartial. Particularly 
correct and impartial does he appear in the portion of his book devoted 
to India, in which country one might suppose an ultra-American would 
see much with which he could find fault. But Mr. Bayard Taylor is 
a reasonable and reflective man, and he very honourably and ingenu- 
ously admits that the Government of John Company, notwithstanding 
its faults, is, as things go, a good Government, and far better beyond 
all comparison than the Indian could ever hope to enjoy under a native 
prince. The period of Mr. Taylor’s stay in British India was not 
long, but he appears during his sojourn to have lived a great deal 
among the civil and military servants of the Company, and to have 
omitted no opportunity of obtaining additional information among 
the American missionaries, his countrymen. The account of Mr. 
Bayard Taylor’s visit to Loo-Choo and Japan is most interesting, 
though less detailed than could be wished. In accordance with special 
regulations issued by the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Taylor was 
obliged to give up his journals to the department at the close of his 
connexion with the expedition. On arriving at Hong Kong from Cal- 
cutta, Mr. Taylor was attached to the American Embassy by the 
United States Commissioner, the Hon. Humphrey Marshall, so that he 
might accompany that functionary to the seat of warin the North. He 
visited Nanking, Shangai, and other Chinese cities, and appears to have 
formed a very low, but, we believe, avery just estimate of the Chinese 
character, and, to use his own words, of the ‘ disgusting annoyances 
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of a Chinese city.’ The stenches are most horrible, and the Chinese, 
we are naively told, are civilized enough to have pawnbrokers’ shops, 
which are well worth a visit. These pawnshops are long ranges of 
storehouses, filled to the ceiling with every article of Chinese house- 
hold or costume, each piece being folded up separately, numbered, and 
labelled. One room is appropriated to the records or books registering 
the articles deposited. There are chambers containing thousands of 
pewter candlesticks ; courtyards piled with braziers, spacious lofts 
stuffed to the ceiling with the cotton gowns and petticoat pantaloons 
of the poorer classes, and chests, trunks, boxes, and other cabinet ware, 
in bewildering quantities. 

Touching the United States expedition to Japan, Mr. Taylor’s 
details are interesting. Loo-Choo, which is tributary to the Japanese 
Prince of Satsuma, had been comparatively little known previous to 
the American expedition. Basil Hall, Broughton, Beechy, and the 
French Admiral Cecile, had surveyed portions of the coast; but the 
interior of the island remained unknown. From what Mr. Taylor saw 
of the Loo-Chooans, he came to the conclusion that there was a 
strong basis of cunning in their character, and that they very much 
resembled the crafty Chinese. 

From Loo-Choo the expedition proceeded to Japan. The Japanese 
boatmen are described as tall, athletic men, naked, save a cloth around 
the loins. The Japanese thought to outwit the Americans, and to 
place the squadron under surveillance, but Commodore Perry made up 
his mind from the first not to submit te the surveillance of their boats. 
This produced an immediate impression on the Japanese. They were 
convinced that the American Commodore was in earnest, and that all 
the tricks and delays with which they are in the habit of wheedling 
foreign visitors would be used in vain! The negotiations with the 
Japanese were indeed admirably conducted. The native officials were 
treated in such a polite and friendly manner as to win their goodwill, 
while not a single point was yielded by the Americans. Thus, by a 
union of firmness, dignity, and fearlessness, on the part of the 
Americans, the artful and dissimulating policy of the Japanese was 
powerless. To this, and to the material strength of the squadron, 
may be attributed the fact of the American reception being so different 
from that of other embassies. 

The result of the expedition to Japan is now known all over the 
world. Commodore Perry returned to the Bay of Yedo in February, 
1854, his squadron augmented by the steam-frigate Powhatan, the 
sloops-of-war Macedonia and Vandalia, and the store-ships Lexington 
and Southampton. He anchored before Kanagawa, aremote suburb of 
Yedo, and after various interviews with a council of five princes, of the 
empire appointed to confer with him, concluded a treaty of amity and 
commerce between the United States and Japan. By this treaty, the 

orts of Simoda in Niphon, Hakodadi in the Island of Jesso, and Napa 
Kiang in Loo-Choo, are opened to American vessels for the purposes 
of trade. The success of the negotiation was as complete, in fact, as 
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the most sanguine friend of the undertaking could have desired, and 
reflects great honour on the skill and prudence that marked the course 
of Commodore Perry. 

The Americans, in truth, succeeded where the Russians and 
English had failed, and simply by going directly and straightfor- 
wardly to the purpose, giving the Japanese to know that, if necessary, 
they would resort to the ultima ratio, without any more dread of 
stone walls than was exhibited by Blake, by Rodney, by Nelson, by 
St. Vincent, or by Cochrane. Well may men now-a-days exclaim, 
looking at our navy in the Baltic :— 


*O for an hour of brave old Dandolo !” 


For Dandolo read Nelson, St. Vincent, or Cochrane. 

Eastern Experiences. By A. S. Kenyarp. Longman and Co. 
1855.—Mr. Kennard, we take it, is an Oxford undergraduate or gra- 
duate, for he tells us that towards the close of November 1854, ‘ when 
too young for the serious business of life and too old for anything 
short of it, he left Oxford and set his face by way of Marseilles and 
Malta towards the sun rising.’ At Chalons he encountered Lord 
Brougham, ‘ in a carriage and four, on his way to Cannes,’ and, steam- 
ing down the Rhone, stepped into southern sunshine at Marseilles. 
On December the 4th, as lovely a day as a fine June day in England, 
was on board the Caire steaming for Malta, where he arrived in ‘the 
Quarantine’ Harbour on the morning of the 7th. From Malta he 
proceeded to Alexandria, thence to Cairo, and up the Nile to the Cata- 
racts, visiting Osioot, Thebes, Esne, and Phil. Thence he journeyed 
into Nubia, and, subsequently, back to Cairo, across the Desert, and 
so on to Palestine, visiting Jerusalem, Nazareth, Lebanon, Damas- 
cus, and Baalbec. In so rapid a journey of course Mr. Kennard could 
not learn much of the countries he visited. He does not pretend to 
any knowledge of eastern tongues, or to any knowledge of the locali- 
ties, other than he attained in his four months’ peregrinations, but he 
tells his adventures so freshly, and gives his impressions so vividly, 
that his book is pleasant reading; and though the theme is hacknied 
as the route, yet we have gone through the book from the first line 
to the last, and without any sensation of tedium or ennwi. It is plain 
that Mr. Kennard is an amiable, educated, good-humoured, lively, and 
sensible man, with an excellent style and a keen sense of the picturesque 
as well as of the ludicrous. The book is neither too grave nor yet too 
gay, but is a happy compound of the serious and the agreeable; and 
in this age of frequent pertness and dulness is creditable to an alwmnus 
of Oxford. 

Gilbert Massenger. By Hotme Lez. Smith, Elder,and Co. 1855. 
—This is the history of a youth, whose tender years are embittered by 
a starch aunt, who determines to break his spirit. He is sent to 
school, where he distinguishes himself, and saves a rival’s life, but is 
abandoned by his aunt, because he will not enter the church, for which 
he has no vocation. He leaves his aunt’s house, becomes a railroad 
labourer, and ultimately an engineer, when he falls in love, but re- 
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members there is a taint of madness in his blood, as revealed to him by 
his aunt, the knowledge of which disclosed to the old lady by his own 
father, induced her to break off a marriage with the uncle of her 
nephew’s inamorata thirty years before. There is a good deal of 
homely and graphic strength in the language, and the story is clearly 
enough developed. But though the book is above the average run of 
099 works, it cannot be said that Mr. Lee is a perfect master of his 
t. 

Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Co.—These are a series of lectures delivered at the Working Men’s 
College, in Red Lion-square, by the excellent, able, and philanthropic 
men who are associated with Mr. Maurice in his good work. The 
introductory lecture is by Mr. Maurice himself, and it is a model of 
what an introductory lecture ought to be, succinct, lucid, and plain, 
coming at once to the point with the ‘ proper words in the proper places.’ 
The second lecture, the Country Parish, is by the Rev. C. Kingsley, 
and is marked by many of the characteristics of his writings, both in 
style and substance. We have only room for one extract :— 


‘But there is another field of parish usefulness which I cannot recommend too 
earnestly ; and that is, the school. There you may work as hard as you will, and 
how you will—provided you do it in a loving, hearty, cheerful, human way, playful 
and yet earnest ; two qualities which, when they exist in their highest power, are 
sure to go together. I say, how you will. I am no pedant about schools; I care 
less what is taught than how it is taught. The merest rudiments of Christianity, 
the merest rudiments of popular instruction, are enough, provided they be > by 
lips which speak as if they believed what they said, and with a look which shows 
real love for the pupil. Manner is everything—matter a secondary consideration : 
for in matter, brain only speaks to brain; in manner, soul speaks to soul. If 
you want Christ’s lost lambs really to believe that He died for them, you will do it 
better by one little act of interest and affection, than by making them learn by heart 
whole commentaries—even as Miss Nightingale has preached Christ crucified to 
those poor soldiers by acts of plain outward drudgery, more livingly, and really, 
and convincingly than she could have done by ten thousand sermons, and made 
many a noble lad, I doubt not, say in his heart, for the first time in his wild life, 
* IT can believe now that Christ died for me, for here is one whom He has taught to 
die for me in like wise.’ And this blessed effect of school-work, remember, is not 
confined to the children.’ 


An excellent lecture is that of Dr. Chambers, physician to St. 
George’s Hospital, Zhe Influence of Occupation on Health. We 
extract the following explanation as to clergyman’s sore throat :— 


*Clergyman’s sore throat is due entirely to a neglect of observation of the 
mechanism of speaking—a mechanism which is obvious to any one whose attention 
is once directed to the matter. Look at a public singer, who wishes to exert the 
voice to the utmost, at a Greek or Roman statue of an orator, at Raphael’s St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, at most of our really powerful speakers and preachers, and 
what is the attitude? The lungs are expanded to the full, the windpipe is held 
straight, the shoulders thrown back and the arms swung loose ; the muscles of the 
whole trunk have full easy play—every one of them can be brought to bear in 
throwing out the voice, because they have nothing else todo; the cartilages of the 
ribs are stretched so that their elasticity is also made useful, and saves the muscles 
considerably. Not a single part is overworked, because all act at once, and assist 
one another. But make a man with clergyman’s sore throat read, and you see the 
origin of his ajlment in a moment. The windpipe is bent at an angle, so as to 
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make it difficult to speak at all; the shoulders are brought forward, so that the 
poor costal, cartilages have no chance of exhibiting the beautiful elasticity they are 
endowed with; and the lungs emptied, so that the relaxed muscles and the 
diaphragm have to act at an enormous disadvantage, and to strain themselves 
in order to squeeze out the creaking falsetto which results. Naturally enough all 
“the delicate muscles of the throat are overworked, and affect, secondarily, the 
mucous membrane that clothes them. There was a quack fellow who made quite a 
fortune by curing clergymen who had lost their voices. He used to make them 
promise or swear secrecy concerning his method of treatment, and so it was not 
generally known that the whole art consisted in teaching them to speak with the 
chest dilated, and thus to get rid not only of sore throat, but of stammering, and a 
variety of other impediments arising from feeble muscle. 
‘The cure, or rather the prevention, is so simple, and occurs so naturally to every 
person who has studied ever so superficially the mechanism of speaking, that the 
ailment ought never to be heard of among educated persons.’ 


‘The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. By LreutTENant-COLONEL 
E. B. Hamizy. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Son. 
‘~ 1855.—The position of Colonel Hamley on the staff of the artillery, first 
as adjutant to the first division of the field batteries, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dacres, and subsequently as aide-de-camp to that officer, risen 
through successive grades to be Major-General Sir Richard Dacres, 
K.C.B., afforded him peculiar facilities for observation. In all the cam- 
paigns he was enabled to be a spectator as well as an actor, and during 
the siege there were scarcely any siege works of the French which he left 
unvisited. A residence at head-quarters, too, placed him within the 
ig reach of all information not confidential. Of all he has seen he here 
gives a personal narrative (originally published in Blackwood), and now 
republished in a separate form. That he has not written at random 
appears from this—that in no case has the course of events rendered it 
necessary for him to recant an opinion or alter a statement. We do 
not mean of course to go again over the first operations in the Crimea, 
or to re-describe the battles of Alma and Inkermann, in which Mr. 
i Hamley tells nothing new. But the exculpatory chapters of Mr. 
Hamley are exceedingly valuable, and when prejudice and passion have 
passed away, these exculpatory observations, and not angry news- 
paper articles and letters, will form the grounds and materials of future 
history. 

There is no doubt that during the early part of the campaign the 
French suffered more from disease than we did. If, during the winter, 
the case was reversed, the change can be accounted for. Large rein- 
forcements from France lightened the labours of the siege, and left 
plenty of men for the construction of the road from Kamiesch to their - 
camp. Add to this, thatthe French press was not allowed to discuss 
the operations. Everything was represented in the government 
journals as to progress, reinforcements, and the general state of the 
army, as couleur de rose, at the very time that our army was held up to 
the world as disorganized, famished, and dying through a disastrous 

military malversation. 
It is very true, as Colonel Hamley dispassionately says, ‘that the 
fninistry and the general who commence a war, must always, unless 
aided by fortune to an extraordinary extent, incur the national dis- 
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pleasure at the first arduous undertaking ofa campaign. Much of the 
clamour of the spring and summer of 1855 is now dying away, and the 
prospects of the future are brighter. In anothér campaign our army 
will take the field, seasoned to the climate, inured to hardship, and 
with the prestige of victory.’ 

Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day. By Epmonp Axovr. 
Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 1855.—The olla, a Roman story of 
M. About, excited a considerable sensation in Paris about a twelve- 
month ago, and since then this gentleman has appeared before the 
world with a work on Greece. M. About is a spirited, lively, epigram- 
matic writer, somewhat in the style of Theophile Gautier, but more 
concise, pointed, and incisive. In February, 1852, M. About embarked 
for Greece, but not as a mere steamboat and railroad traveller, sailing 
and driving about for amusement and excitement. He had previously 
made the language and literature of Greece his especial study, and 
remained in the country sufficiently long to acquire, not merely a 
knowledge of the people and society, the inner, and, so to speak, family 
life of the Greeks, but of the government and administration, the 
agriculture, industry, and financial state of the kingdom. 

The impression which M. About gives us of the Greeks, as a com- 
munity, or as individuals, is anything but favourable, and it is an 
impression fully borne out by the experience of all travellers (whether 
they have committed to print the fruits of experience or otherwise) 
who have journeyed in Greece. Nor is the climate the changeless 
or cloudless clime which poets dream of. There are two extremes 
of intolerable heat and terrible cold, and you are perpetually tortured 
either by the north wind or the sirocco. M. About admits that 
the Greeks are sober and lively, that they have no very violent 
passions, that they work easily, and have a desire for liberty ; but he 
maintains that brigandage and piracy are among the most prominent 
forms of their freedom, that their passion for commerce leads them 
to cheat, to smuggle, and their desire for money to sell justice, and 
honour, and truth. The state has lived in a state of bankruptcy 
from its birth; taxes are paid in kind. Tax-payers do not pay the 
state, which does not in turn pay its creditors, so that the resources of 
the country have not increased in twenty years. The Greeks are still 
the melodramatic heroes and the full-blown brigands, cheats, and 
‘sea attorneys,’ so well painted by Byron more than five-and-thirty 
years ago :— 

—————- ‘Callous save to crime, 
Stained with each evil that pollutes 
Mankind, where least above the brutes, 


Without even savage virtue blest, 
Without one free or valiant breast.’ 


There are interesting chapters in this volume on the King, the Queen, 
and the Court, on society, and on Greek hospitality, which has 
practically no existence. The King is a poor creature without health— 
the Queen a woman with too much health, and far too much volition, 
. and completely in the interests of Russia. The following passage is 
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interesting, and may be quoted as a favourable specimen of M. About’s 
style. 


‘The King is a man thirty-nine years old, and appears older than he is. He is 
tall, thin, feeble, and worn out with fever; his face is pale and worn, and his eyes 
dim ; his appearance is sad and s:ffering, and his look anxious. The use of sulphate 
of quinine has made him deaf. 

‘The Queen is a woman of thirty-five, who will not grow old for a long time ; her 
embonpoint will preserve her. She is of a powerful and vigorous constitution, 
backed by an iron health. Her beauty, famous fifteen years ago, may still be per- 
ceived, although delicacy has given way to strength. Her face is full and smiling, 
but somewhat stiff and prim ; her look is gracious but not affable: it would seem 
as though she smiled provisionally, and that anger was not far off. Her complexion 
is slightly heightened in colour, with a few imperceptible red lines which will never 
grow pale. Nature has provided her with a remarkable appetite, and she takes 
four meals every day, not to speak of sundry intermediate collatigns. One part of 
the day is devoted to gaining strength, and the other to expending it. In the 
morning the Queen goes out into her garden, either on foot or in a little carriage 
which she drives herself. She talks to her gardeners, she has trees cut down, 
branches pruned, earth levelled ; she takes almost as much pleasure in making 
others move as in moving herself, and she never has so good an appetite as when 
the gardeners are hungry. After the mid-day repast and the following siesta, the 
Queen goes out riding, and gets over a few leagues at a gallop to take the air. In 
the summer she gets up at three in the morning to go and bathe in the sea at Pha- 
lerum ; she swims, without getiing tired, for an hour together. In the evening she 
walks, after supper, in her garden. In the ball season she never misses a waltz or 
a quadrille, and she never seems tired or satisfied. 

‘In the first years of their marriage, the King and Queen travelled a good deal 
in the interior of the kingdom ; this is a pleasure the Queen is forced to give up— 
the King is too weak. m it will be necessary to give up balls, and even the 
theatre. The King never goes to the theatre without going to sleep there. 

“The Queen is daughter of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, who died in 1853. 
The King is the second son of Louis, King of Bavaria, who has made himself 
famous for his love for the Fine Arts and fair artistes. 

‘The King, when he goes through the streets of Athens in Palikar costume, on a 
prancing horse, which he rides gracefully, may produce some sensation. His tall 
figure, his thinness, and a certain air of wearied majesty, have much struck 
foreigners who have seen him from a distance. 

‘His mind, according to all those who have worked with him, is timid, hesita- 
ting, and minute, When he wishes to study any affair, he has all the papers brought 
him, scrupulously reads them from one end to the other, without forgetting any- 
thing ; he corrects the faults of spelling, alters the punctuation, criticises the 
writing ; and when he has examined everything, he has learned nothing ; after 
that, still less has he decided on anything. His last word in every business, is 
always, ‘ We will see.’ . 

‘The Queen is for prompt resolves ; she possesses the qualities of a general com- 
manding an army. Piao not know whether she reflects much before deciding, but 
certainly she does not reflect long ; every year, affairs would remain in suspense if 
the King reigned alone ; but he makes a three months’ journey for his health; on 
leaving, he makes over the — to the Queen. The Queen takes a pen, and 
signs without examination the laws which the King has examined without 
signing. 

‘The King has, they say, an excellent heart. The Queen’s reputation for kind- 
ness is not so well established. Nothing is more easy than to offend her ; nothing 
more difficult than to get into favour with her again. I could mention the name of 
a man whom she will never forgive, having dined with her without a good appe- 
tite ; she thought that he wished to despise her cuisine. I know of another, who 
took the liberty of bringing to a Court-ball half a dozen mandarin oranges, which he 
distributed to a few ladies. This culprit is a clever man, brought up in England, 
educated, capable, and very fit for diplomacy. His father, who was one of the 
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richest merchants of Hydra, ruined himself for Greece, which is indebted to him 
for nearly a million (francs). The son will never be anything, not even an embassy 
porter; his oranges were an epigram against the Court refreshments. 


“The Queen is a jealous divinity, who punishes the guilty unto the seventh 
generation.’ 


As to the religion of Greece, M. About tells us it is good taste to 
go to church every Sunday, to take holy-water, to make signs of the 
cross, fast. during the four Lents, and to carry a lighted taper. The 
Greek religion prescribes no virtues, but only grimaces. It abounds 
in minute requirements and vexatious prescriptions; it excels in 
macerating the flesh without profit to the soul; it wearies the arm 
without fortifying the heart ; it prostrates the body to earth without 
raising the soul to heaven. This religion, daughter of the lower 
empire, partakes of Byzantine imbecility. 

Gallenga’s History of Piedmont. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall.— 
It is the hundred and forty pages at the close of the last of these 
volumes that will be chiefly interesting to the English reader. The 
preceding narrative is mixed up with the entanglements of continental 
politics, and in ways which do not bring it more than very remotely 
and partially into connexion with this country. The author has 
availed himself of the best sources of information, and has given him- 
self to his task with a commendable degree of care and forethought. 
We have not searched for inaccuracies, but some have fallen in our way, 
as when Cromwell is made to speak in threatening tones in favour of 
the Waldenses five years after he had been laid in his grave. In 
general, however, the story told may be accepted as trustworthy. 
if we make any exception to this general commendation, it must be 
in respect to the later portion of the narrative, where recent events, 
while on the whole faithfully given, are given as seen in too great a 
degree from the Piedmontese point of view. In that portion of the 
work we feel something of the fervour and sharpness of the partisan, 
where we desiderate the calmness and impartiality of the historian. 

Deeply interesting, however, is this recent history of Piedmont. 
Only a few years since, scarcely a state in Christendom seemed to be 
so thoroughly priestridden, or so certainly doomed in consequence to 
an arbitrary and inquisitorial sway. According to returns made so 
recently as February last, it appears that the number of ecclesiastics 
in Sardinia was 23,000, exclusive of pupils in seminaries, novices, and 
others not in orders—a number allowing one clergyman for every 
214 inhabitants. In Piedmont proper there is one clergyman to 
every 227 persons, in Savoy one to every 420; while Belgium 
is content with one in 600, and even Austria with one in 610. 
So that of her 23,000 persons as ecclesiastics, Piedmont might 
dispense with 14,000 by taking catholic Austria for her model. 
As it is in respect to the numbers of ecclesiastical persons, so is it in 
respect to revenues. Piedmont is nearly the same size as Belgium, 
but the costs of her public worship are four times greater ; she expends 
nearly half as much as France for that object, while not numbering 
more than one-eighth of her population. What marvel if Piedmont 
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has been called the ‘ Paradise of Priests!’ Yet this is the country in 
which'a catholic laity have won for themselves a comparatively free 
constitution. Since 1848, the action in favour of constitutional freedom 
has been followed everywhere, except in Piedmont, by the most dis- 
ae reaction. The Piedmontese constitution was in the main a 
copy of that of France in 1830, and was not extorted, but freely given 
by Charles Albert to his subjects. It survives that ill-fated king, and 
in the hands of his son promises to be a model for the future of Italy. 
The equality of all subjects before the law; uniformity of taxation ; 
inviolability for person and property ; the right of petition and associa- 
tion ; and freedom of the press ; all have been provided for by statute. 
The Two Houses at Turin have not assumed the right to divert eccle- 
siastical revenues to secular purposes, but they have asserted their 
right to redistribute those resources according to their own sense of 
fitness ; and have affirmed, in many wholesome ways, the state to be 
above, and independent of, all priestly influence. The course the 
Piedmontese are taking in these respects is not rapid, not spasmodic, 
but takes with it on that account the greater promise of being success- 
ful and permanent. There is no spot on the continent of Europe to 
which we look with more interest than to Turin. The following passage, 
which points to the natural tendency of this course of things as 
regards Italy at large, and the papacy itself, may be taken as a 
specimen of the free and vigorous style in which the work is 
written :— 


‘But in Piedmont reform is brought about by a national impulse, with the 
co-operation of all the powers of the State; Piedmont, drunk with revolutionary 
excitement in 1848, has referred the church questions to Piedmont sober in 1855,— 
the cessation of superannuated abuses is the work of calm, mature, overscrupulous 
deliberation : the progress is slow, there is consequently no apprehension as to its 
sureness. The church—at least, what is hopelessly rotten in it—is falling, falling, 
in Piedmont ; Rome can hear its crash near home, on that very Italian soil which 
has hitherto been its tower of strength. By this, we do not mean that either 
Piedmont or Italy are in any great hurry to throw themselves into the hands of the 
Protestants; but those reforming measures adopted by a catholic state ‘between 
the Alps and the sea’ are a death-knell to the temporal power of Rome. Either 
constitutional freedom must be utterly trodden down in Piedmont, or religious 
truth must be brought to stand upon mere conviction in all Italy, and at Rome 
itself. Well may the Pope, in his impotent wrath—or, as he describes it in the 
canting Latin of his bulls, ‘sore affliction and unspeakable sorrow’—hurl against 
the temperate Rattazzi law heavier thunder than the decree of wholesale church 
spoliation by the Spanish Cortes has called forth. An inch of ground lost in Italy 
is more to him than the secession of a whole distant continent. Every victory of 
the Piedmontese parliament is a triumph of the cause of freedom of conscience, no 
less than of religious truth all the world over.’—Vol. iii. pp. 417, 418. 


Mr. Antonio Gallenga sees little but evil as regards Italy in the 
plottings of Mazzini and his compatriots. Nor can we ourselves avoid 
the impression that he is in the main right in this opinion. If Italy 
is to be regenerated, it must be, we suspect, by means more open, more 
gg aud more gradual than comports with the Mazzinian 
policy. 
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Wheeler's Life and Travels of Herodotus. 2 vols. Longman.— 
Reader, did you ever direct your attention to those caryatid figures 
which support the projecting roof at the side of the Erechtheum or 
the Acropolis of Athens, and which are repeated at the side of St. 
Pancras Church, London? That those female figures may serve the 
purpose of columns, the women, in the first place, are of a large 
build ; and in the next place, that they may.bear a further resem- 
blance to the columnar service which they are expected to perform, their 
drapery falls in long straight lines, like the fluting in the shaft of a 
pillar. The figures were to be the figures of women, but the artist 
has felt that as they were to do the work of columns they should be 
in some way like them, and the result is that they are neither the one 
thing nor the other—neither columns nor women. So is it ever when 
art loses its principle of unity. An artist aiming to realize two ideas 
in the place of one, isa man attempting to serve two masters; and we 
know what the consequence of that must be. 

These observations apply to the volumes before us. Mr. Wheeler’s 
narrative is described as ‘an imaginary biography founded on fact.’ 
The author has so mingled fact with fiction that the ordinary reader 
can never be sure as to when he has the one or the other. The learned 
reader who can distinguish between the two does not wish to see them 
thus confounded ; and to the unlearned reader who cannot make such 
distinctions, the double thread must occasion perplexity and misconcep- 
tion. Annotate the Life and Travels of the Father of Greek history 
to any extent you please, Mr. Wheeler, but do not manufacture inci- 
dents and journeyings for that venerable person, and still designate it 
The Life and Travels of Herodotus. A sort of Ivanhoe romance 
upon the period would have been, in our judgment, a much better book. 
Of course, little or nothing happens to Herodotus in these pages that 
might not have happened to him, but his known experiences, and his 
experiences as here given, are by no means the same thing. Much of 
the matter contained in these volumes has its place in Mr. Wheeler’s 
former work on the Geography of Herodotus, and is introduced there 
appropriately enough; but a work on the plan of that which he has 
now published can never be satisfactory to the learned or the unlearned. 
Nothing short of a genius for analysis and description of the highest 
order could have sufficed to neutralize the error in the conception of 
such a work, and agreeably and instructively as Mr. Wheeler tells his 
story, it is not told with that kind of ability. Somehow this old world 
ground does not seem to be favourable to the purposes of fiction. More 
than twenty years since, a work was published under the title of The 
Temple of Melekartha, which consisted of vivid pictures of society 
in the east and west in the time of Herodotus; but powerful as 
was the painting in those volumes, the book attracted but small 
attention. 

Doctor Antonio. By the Author of Lorenzo Benoni. Constable. 
— Doctor Antonio, in common with its precursor, Lorenzo Benoni, is 
‘a tale’ presenting a picture of modern Italian life. It depicts the 
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character and manners of the different classes which make up the 
ill-sorted population of that beautiful but ill-fated country. In the 
drama of this volume the rich and poor, the conventional and the 
thoughtful, the patriotic and the selfish, all have their place. The 
story begins as such stories generally begin, but the hopes and excite- 
ments of the narrative do not end after the prescribed manner. At 
the close the cloud is dark, and when it will break, if ever, is left 
doubtful. Our interest in the book, however, is wholly independent of 
such considerations. We have had enough of Italian life after the 
Anne Radcliffe and Monk Lewis pattern. The more natural and 
veritable scenes here furnished from the domestic and every-day 
experience of Italy as it is, will assist, we trust, to awaken a wider 
and deeper sympathy with the people of that peninsula. The narra- 
tive is pervaded by the hand of a master; it has all the attraction of 
a novel, with a much higher purpose. 

My First Season. By Beatrice Reynoups.—Without being a 
star of the first magnitude, this story is yet clearly distinguishable 
from the great milky way of ordinary novels. Its principal attraction 
is rather negative than positive; inasmuch as, though it is a lady’s 
tale, the heroine is not one of the everlasting Jane Hyre’s, that are 
perpetually being thrust forward under all sorts of aliases: she does 
not run away, or even make offers of marriage in the latest fashion, 
which is quite a comfort. 

When her father, the studious old clergyman, dies, she is taken to 
live with Lord Ailye, her cousin and guardian, a morosely religious 
young man, who lives in great retirement, with a brother and sister, 
whom he educates with great strictness and care. After a year or 
two of routine life, during which Miss Beatrice shows the rapid de- 
velopment of talent common to most heroines, Edward Lord Ailye 
dies, leaving his sister and cousin to the guardianship of a distant 
relative, Lady Barres, at whose house in town, and under whose 
auspices, Beatrice spends her first season. Lady Barres is a woman of 
the world, sweet, seductive, and scheming. She is also rather religious; 
that is to say, she writes the most beautiful letters, and, in seasons of 
distress, languishes after palm-branches, and hymn-tunes played on 
harps, besides being the friend of Lady Smirke, whose nephew, the 
Rev. Paston Page, is so justly celebrated for his beautiful sermons. 
In her first season Beatrice has some offers of marriage, but neither 
loses her presence of mind nor her heart, if we are to believe her 
version of these affairs—though our private opinion is, that that 
fascinating Polish refugee carries off to his native land all of that pos- 
session which is not retained by his still more fascinating sister. For 
the rest, there are the Thynnes with their good-humoured, vulgar, 
cockney mother—a family with whom all of us must be acquainted— 
Lord George Ailye, a hero; Lord Barres, a sot. The most noble 
the Marquis of Mayfair, another Marquis of Farintosh; the Marquis 
of Normanville, an old soldier, lover to Beatrice, but ultimately en- 
trapped by Lady Barres; Savage, Burnet, and L’Estrange, servants to 
Lady Barres; these, with a few supernumeraries, are all the dramatis 
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persone. Each of these is a distinct personality, with his own voice 
and manner, walk and conversation. There is also a truthfully sound- 
ing and simply told story ~of some Polish exiles, which must interest 
every one. Many such there are untold, far wilder and ‘ stranger than 
fiction,’ of the wrongs, sorrows, and chivalry of that oppressed people. 
Why does our authoress let her story droop and fade away before its 
time? The crisis comes too early, and the last part of the book (for 
the story ends before the book) is without interest. 

Miss Reynolds has, nevertheless, a gift of compression, and can tell 
a long story in a few words, as witness the summing up of the lives 
of the Marquis of Mayfair and Lord Barres; and altogether the book is 
very well for a young lady’s First Season. 

The Song of Hiawatha. By H. W. Lonerritow. Bogue.—Here 
is the red man’s story given in words and cadence to which we can 
suppose him listening, as to the song of one of his own sweetest singers. 
It is a graceful thing that an American, gifted as Mr. Longfellow is 
gifted, should thus collect the traditions of an almost extinct race, 
and present them in a form which must ensure them perpetuity in 
the literature of the white race, by which the red has been so nearly 
displaced. 

But the work attempted was not of easy accomplishment. It re- 
quired not only the genius of a poet, but such a control over that 
genius as few poets possess. Without genius of that order the author 
could not have seized distinctly and fully on the poetic element in 
those dreams of the rude Indian imagination; and without a cautious 
control of the poetic spirit, as existing in himself, Mr. Longfellow 
would have given us the poetry of a Christian American in 1855 
in place of giving us the poetry of uncleared forests and unpeopled 
prairies in the days of wigwams. It behoved the author to be no 
better and no wiser than those rude tribes are known to have been, 
and to speak, accordingly, only as they may be supposed to have 
spoken. Critics who do not bear these considerations in mind will 
judge the author by a wrong standard, and must of necessity do him 
great injustice. 

Hiawatha is to Indian history what King Arthur was to early 
Christian history, and what Odin was to early Northern history. Like 
another Hercules or Odin, this great chief has his successive labours 
to accomplish. He is described as possessing every heroic quality, 
and his deeds, now become mythical, embrace the fabulous and super- 
natural. The poem consists largely, as will be supposed, of descrip- 
tion, requiring much familiarity with the scenery and natural history 
of the new world. In the main, its diction is of the simple mono- 
syllabic complexion proper to its purpose. In some instances the 
terms selected are not the best that might have been chosen, but in 
general the judgment of the author does its work in this respect vigi- 
lantly and successfully. The metre is of the simple and uniform 
description common to the poetry of rude communities when designed 
to be committed to memory and recited. The following passage, 
which describes the approach of Hiawatha towards the home of a great 
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ician whom he was bent upon destroying, sounds much like a piece 
of the Northern Edda :— 
* Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armed himself with all his war-gear, 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing ; 
With his palm its sides he patted, * 
Said with glee, ‘Cheemaun, my darling, 
O my Birch Canoe! leap forward, 
Where you see the fiery serpents, 
Where you see the black pitch-water !’ 
Forward leaped Cheemaun exulting, 
And the noble Hiawatha 
Sang his war-song wild and woful, 
And above him the war-eagle, 
The Kenew, the great war-eagle ; 
Master of all fowls with feathers, 
Screamed and hurtled through the heavens: 
Soon he reached the fiery serpents, 
The Kenabeek, the great serpent, 
Lying huge upon the water, 
Sparkling, rippling in the water, 
Lying coiled across the passage, 
With their blazing crests uplifted, 
Breathing fiery fogs and vapours, 
So that none could pass beyond them. 
But the fearless Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wise : 
* Let me pass my way, Kenabeek, 
Let me go upon my journey !" 
And they answered, hissing fiercely, 
With their fiery breath made answer : 
‘Back, go back ! O Shaugodaya! 
Back to old Nakomis, Faint-heart !’ 
Then the angry Hiawatha 
Raised his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
Seized his arrows, jasper headed, 
Shot them fast among the serpents : 
Every twanging of the bow-string 
Was a war-cry, and a death-cry, 
Every whizzing of an arrow 
Was a death-song of Kenabeek. 
Weltering in the bloody water 
Dead lay all the fiery serpents, 
And among them Hiawatha 
Harmless sailed, and cried exulting : 
‘ Onward, O Cheemaun, my darling ! 
Onward to the black pitch water !’ 
The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne. Parry and Co., 
Philadelphia.—Here is another American singer. To our shame, we 
suppose, we must confess, the name of Augustine Duganne is new to 
us. But this volume presents us with no less than ten sets of short 
poems, besides two of greater length. The volume is in royal octavo, 
and its contents are commended to our notice by what we presume to 
be about the best paper, and type, and ornamentation which the United 
States can furnish. It is due to Mr. Duganne to say, that he is in- 
debted for his appearance in this courtly,costume—reminding us more 
of Paris than of Philadelphia—to the admiration and generosity of a 
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friend. Judging from one of the poems, intitled An Honest Ballad 
to John Bull, Mr. Duganne is inclined to demean himself in a non- 
chalant fashion towards this poor old country. Here are some of his 
words :— 
‘Our friendship, John, you might have won 
(Perhaps have gained our love) 
When we were but an eaglet, John ! 
And gentle as a dove; 
But you were vicious then, and tried 
To clip our growing wings ; 
Your brother didn’t like sich pride, 
And didn’t b’lieve in kings.’ 

But poets are allowed to be more moody than other people. They 
live an April day sort of life, so that you can rarely tell at one hour 
what their humour may be the next. From Mr. Duganne’s abhorrence 
of slavery, even on his own soil, and his many and loud professions of 
sympathy with liberty in Europe, we should not be surprised to find 
him some day inditing lyrics a little more friendly in temper than the 
above towards this country. A quarrel between John and Jonathan 
would be a foolish business. John would be sure to feel that he could 
afford to quarrel quite as well as Jonathan, and in the end it would 
probably be found that neither could afford it. The less crowing on 
either side the better. 

But our business just now is with poetry, not with polities. Our 
impression, from what we have read of this volume, is, that the author 
writes too fast to write well more than occasionally. The substance 
of many of the compositions is much more oratorical than poetic. 
They often sound like a speech in congress, from some young gentle- 
man whose passions need the chastenings which come from the 
experiences and discriminations of age. They seldom fall upon the ear 
like the calm and thoughtful wisdom which we expect from the study 
of the poet. The bard should be akin to the sage. He should not 
rant in bad histrionic fashion, as Mr. Duganne often does. The heroics 
of the early part of the volume, touching the revolution of 1848, are 
too much in the Ledru Rollin and Louis Blane tone, and have all been 
rendered obsolete by the sad reverse which Providence has given to 
the prophecies contained in them. But the volume evinces an unusual 
mastery of language and metre, and often gives us the thought, the 
feeling, and the language of the true poet. ‘Take the following as an 
example :— 

‘There is never a night for the people’s cause 
That is not yet thick with stars, 

And Freedom’s sleep is but breathing-pause 
For strength to burst her bars.’ 


Or the following, addressed to Men of Thought. 


* Patch not ancient lies with new! 
Moths will seek their old abode: 
Build on sand a marble road, 

And ’twill sink its basis through. 
Rivets in a rotten shield 
Will but make it sooner yield. 
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What though ye be weak and few ? 
What though never a sunbeam smiles ? 
Insects build the coral isles— 

Insects pierce the ocean through: 

Ye are men, and will ye quail, 

When the insect did not fail ? 

Stars and flowers and all things bright 
Work through darkness into light.’ 


One of the poems in this volume is in the British Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers’ vein; and as we have cited Mr. Duganne’s language con- 


cerning ourselves, we shall now allow him to tell us what he thinks of 
._his own countrymen. 


‘There’s no use in denying it—the Yankee 
(Though in the way of business ’cute and cranky, 
Though true as steel, and quick as any rocket) 
Is seldom keenly touched, save through his pocket. 
One war more bloody, even, than dishonest 
We'd ’scaped, had ‘ Montezuma’s Halls’ been non est: 
Our Indian raids had ne’er brought shame or glory, 
Had not old Plutus whispered ‘territory.’ 
And many a wrong I'll wager would be righted ; 
And many a right would have its wrongs requited ; 
And many a truth from error’s cloud would flash, 
Could we be sure such things would ‘ pay’ in ‘cash;’ 
But as regards our books, and those who make them, 
For all our country cares the de’il may take them; 
Matters it little to our sapient statesmen, 
What power annihilates, or what creates men; 
So that with ‘congress prog’ you daily ply ’°em— 
‘Gin gratis—and eight dollars each per diem.’ ’ 

This is smartly said, and would have been a terrible treason had any 
other man than an American ventured to say it. The great question 
with our cousins over the way it seems is about ‘territory’ and ‘ cash;’ 
what power ‘annihilates’ men, or what ‘creates’ them, is a small 
matter compared with that. It is, however, we regret to say, a feeling 
very observable in the family. We expect to hear of Mr. Duganne 

in; and it will be his own fault if he does not do something much 
better than he has yet done. For this, however, he must husband 
his strength—not squander it. 

The Mystic, and other Poems. By P. J. Bartny. Chapman and Hall. 
—We have read the first fifty pages of this book, but we could go no 
further. We scarcely know what is coming to our poets. There is 
nothing so natural to years as ripeness, and nothing so natural to 
ripeness as simplicity. But the effect of time and experience on some 
of our best poets seems to be to involve them deeper and deeper in the 
artificial and obscure. Mr. Bailey’s poetry in years past, while 
including many passages of great beauty, has been too much bedizened 
with stars, and suns, and infinitudes. But Festus is moderation in 
this respect compared with the Mystic. It was to be expected that 
@ poem with such a title would deal considerably in the obscure. But 
Mr. Bailey’s invented diction, endless metaphors, and physical machi- 
nery of all descriptions, from the milky way downwards, give us con- 
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fusion worse confounded. Honestly, if asked to say what the fifty 
pages we have read are about, we cannot tell. We have nowhere 
caught-more than a glimpse of meaning. It is a discourse of some 
existence which is all sorts of things, which sees all sorts of things, and 
does all sorts of things, but what that existence really is, and what 
the things predicted concerning it really mean, we cannot tell. We 
regret the necessity which obliges us to express ourselves thus con- 
cerning this volume. It would have been pleasant to us to have been 
able to make a very different report concerning it. 

Within and Without. By Grorer Macpoyatp. Longman.—It 
is natural with such a diffused culture as exists among us, that a 
sympathy with the artistic should be widely perceptible, and that 
many attempts should be made to realise conceptions in that direction. 
But among those who aim to become sculptors, painters, or poets, the 
instances of success are few—very few, compared with the instances of 
failure. In such connexions, it seems to be the law of production, 
that a larger proportion of the seed sown should be lost, or com- 
paratively lost, than elsewhere. The reason of this is not difficult to 
find. It is a field in which some of the qualities necessary to success 
are very common, but in which the combination of qualities necessary 
to success in a high degree is very uncommon. Men of ordinary 
handicraft are much upon a level, not so the men whose work requires 
the presence of genius. There are men who would account it much 
better to be good at making shoes than bad at making poetry. But 
there are also men who have no passion for being head of a village ; 
they must be in Rome, whatever their niche there may be. Of course, 
men of such aspirations never picture to themselves a very humble 
niche as awaiting them wherever they may go. But thus it comes to 
pass that in a condition of society like ours, we should always expect 
much bad poetry along with a little of higher quality. Were there not a 
large field of mediocrity, we should look in vain for men rising above it. 

Within and Without is the somewhat strange title given to a poem 
described as ‘ dramatic.’ We cannot say much in praise of the drama- 
tic element in the performance, which consists almost entirely in 
certain stage descriptions and directions standing quite apart from the 
poem as such. The substance of the story is, that an Italian noble- 
man becomes thoughtfully religious ; this causes him to seek refuge 
from persecution in England; his beautiful wife fails to comprehend 
the deeper qualities of his head and heart; this makes their home of 
poverty doubly unhappy by diffusing through it a mutual distrust and 
discontent ; the wife is all but seduced into infidelity to her husband ; 
he dies supposing her guilty, but husband, and wife, and daughter at 
last meet in heaven. 

The only character in the poem to which the least interest attaches, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the little girl, is Julian, the husband, 
whose soliloquies give expression to his religious doubt, convictions, 
and aspirations. But even in him, the quality we admire is not so 
much power as beauty. Critics disposed to amuse their readers by so 
doing, might convert much of his talk into nonsense. But his thoughts 
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are often not of the common mould, and the language in which they 
are clothed is not unfrequently such as to remind us of the genuine 
poetry to be found in our language. But the power of Mr. Macdonald 
is not broad or elastic. It is rather fitful and fragile, like the 
hero whom he has attempted to delineate in his poem. He may live 
to do much better than he has done, but it must be as the result of 
more time, more sustained thought, and more patient labour. There 
is real poetry in the following lines :— 
* Hark, hark, a voice amid the quiet intense ! 

It is thy duty waiting thee without, 

Rise from thy knees in hope, although in doubt; 

A hand doth pull thee—it is Providence ; 

Open thy door straightway, and get thee hence ; 

Go forth into the tumult and the shout; 

Work, love, with workers, lovers, all about ; 

Of noise alone is born the inward sense 

Of silence, and from action springs alone 

The inward knowledge of true love and faith. 

Then weary go thou back with failing breath, 

And in thy chamber make thy prayer and moan ; 

One day upon His bosom, all thine own, 

Thou shalt lie still, embraced in holy death.’ 


rept Wyxijc. Aristotle on the Vital Principle. Trans- 
lated from the Original Text ; with notes by Cuaries Cotuier, M.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. Cambridge : Macmillan and 
Co. London: D. Nutt. 1855.—This translation of the treatise of 
Aristotle’s epi Yvyxij¢ proceeds not so much from the point of view of 
the scholar, as from that of the man of science. In the opinion of 
Dr. Collier, it is desirable that Aristotle’s speculations on the Vital 
Principle, and his account of the speculations of his predecessors, should 
be placed within the reach of modern men of science, not only as a 
contribution to the history of science, but also because, though Aris- 
totle’s opinions and conjectures ‘have but little intrinsic value,’ his 
method ‘ may not be undeserving the attention of those who, with a 
wider range of special knowledge, are better prepared’ for the investiga- 
tion. In this opinion it is impossible not to concur, especially in 
regard to a science in which so much depends on the method to be 
adopted in the investigation, and at a time when, from the wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to the proper range of psychology, the boundary is 
so often violated between physiology, on the one hand, and metaphysical 
and ethical science on the other—a confusion, which, so far from 
being a mere dispute about terms, has already led some to avow 
the belief that man is but an ‘highly organized tissue,’ only a ‘ cunning 
cast in clay.’ It is not improbable that the ambiguity residing, at 
least from the modern point of view, in the Greek word Yvyh may have 
contributed something to this confusion, and, if this be so, the pub- 
lication of this translation may do some service towards removing it. 

Dr. Collier has rendered his original into elegant and idiomatic 
English, indeed more idiomatic than would seem desirable in a scientific 
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work, in which the preservation, not only of the author’s sense, but of 
the exact turn of his thoughts, and the very cast of his expressions, 
seems to us more important than Dr. Collier has judged it to be. As 
an instance of what is meant, we may refer to the manner in which 
the meaning is obscured, by an unnecessary departure from the text in 
ii. 1, 2, dé popgiy, &e. 

An important and valuable feature of the work lies in the notes, in 
which the learned translator comments on the soundness of Aristotle’s 
physiological facts and conclusions, illustrating or amending them by 
the results of modern science. The utility of the translation is further 
enhanced by the addition of preludes to each chapter, in which the 
scope of the argument is briefly stated. 

Agamemnon the King. From the Greek of Hschylus. By Wint1amM 
Brew, M.A. London: Longman. 1855.—Another translation of 
the Agamemnon, and that in spite of the often-repeated complaint, 
that all taste for, and just appreciation of, classical literature is dis- 
appearing from England! We welcome these frequent attempts to 
render into English the masterpieces of antiquity, because, unsatis- 
factory, as from the very conditions ofthe task, they must ever prove, 
they may serve to give readers who are not classical students, if at 
least such ever consult them, some notion of the literature of which 
they are specimens; while to scholars the hidden depths of the ancient 
languages, and not of the languages only, are more and more clearly 
revealed by means of these efforts to find a true English equivalent: 
and if the standard by which we judge a translation of A’schylus or 
Virgil is perpetually rising, we owe the increasingly true perception 
which makes us so fastidious, in no slight degree to the very essays 
which in turn we pronounce to be unsatisfactory. We cannot say that 
Mr. Blew has succeeded where Conington and Blackie must be held to 
have failed, nor is his translation so calculated as theirs to be of service 
to the student ; but the lover of the ancient poet will spend a pleasant 
hour in criticising his volume, Hschylus in hand, and will moreover 
find a fertile source of enjoyment opened up to him in the very copious 
citation, in the Appendix, of imitations and parallelisms contained in 
the works of modern poets. 


Henri IV. Ecrivain. Par M.Everxe June. Paris: Treuttel et 
Wuwrtz. 1855.—Though this octavo volume is only the substance of 
a thesis sustained before the Faculty of Letters of Paris, it contains 
many just and sensible remarks and some excellent criticism. Of 
the letters of Henri IV., M. Jung observes that they are distin- 
guished by grace, gallantry, and gentillesse d’ esprit ; and this remark ap- 
plies even to the shortest and most hurried epistles written to Madame 
de Grammont, Gabrielle d’Estrees, M. de Batz, and ever so many 
others. One feels of these productions that they are natural, fresh, 
vivid, the emanations of a frank and manly mind—of a man who puts 
pen to paper just as he was girding on his sword, or going to mount 
his charger, or seizing his rapier to hunt the wild boar. 

Cesar was not merely a great warrior and general, but orator, gram- 
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marian, poet. Frederick of Prussia was a great general, and also a 
writer, sensible, strong, and full of individualism. Napoleon had a 
certain murky and Ossianic grandeur in his style, which was not with- 
out its effect, and his proclamations were admirable, and set, so to 
speak, to the finest martial music; but there is a charm in the gay, 
alert, rapid, sharp-shooting, gasconading sallies of Henri IV., which 
one finds in no other royal author. M. Jung, though not a French- 
man by birth, has seized on and well discriminated this talent of the 
‘Roi vaillant,’ who was at the same time vert gallant. The fault of 
his work is, that it is occasionally too diffuse, and that, hike an Eng- 
lish lawyer, he parcels out his subject into sections and small divisions. 

La Russie du XVII Siécle dans ses Rapports avec ? Europe Occi- 
dentale. Par le Prince Emanven Gawirzin. Paris: Gide et 
Baudry. 1855.—This is a curious volume, giving an account of 
various Russian embassies to France, and among the rest the embassy 
of one Potemkin, the ancestor of the famous favourite of Catherine in 
‘ the time of Louis XIV. When Potemkin and his suite arrived at 
Bordeaux they requested they might not be served with hares, rabbits, 
pigeons, or young veal; for rabbits were too common, pigeons insipid, 
and young veal not good, but that they might have goslings, ducks, 
and sucking pigs. Several pretty Frenchwomen were presented to 
Potemkin at Bordeaux, and being asked what he thought of them, 
the ambassador replied, that, having a wife in his own country, it was 
not lawful for him to scrutinize the countenances and figures of 
these French ladies so as to give an opinion on the subject. When 
Potemkin was leaving Paris laden with a good many presents from 
the king, he wished to leave a souvenir to Marshal Bellefond. He 
asked the marshal for his hat, and put his own, which was a Gorlatnia, 
on the marshal’s head. Many thought this pleasantry in indifferent 
taste, but the fact was, the cap of Potemkin was of the richest fur, and 
garnished with precious stones of great value. 

Many curious notes are appended by M. Galitzin to this volume—a 
volume, the materials for which were culled by the compiler in the 
Bibliothéque Mazarin. In that library, which in 1853 was with- 
out a fire, M. Galitzin caught a cold, which killed him after a few 
days’ illness. He left the work before us incomplete, but the finishing 
touch has been put to it by M. de la Roquette, one of the most 
zealous members of the Geographical Society. 

La Vie Publique de Montaigne. Par Al. Grun. Paris: Amyot. 
1855.—There is no more delightful author in the French language 
than Montaigne. His esprit, his vivacity, his careless laisser aller, 
his frankness, his badinage, his perfect sincerity and good faith, are all 
admirable. One never tires of his Essays, because they were com- 
posed and written as a labour of love, never as a drilled task. Some- 
times the subject and the very form of thought and expression were 
meditated on horseback or on foot, sometimes in the author’s library, 
sometimes as he was travelling in a distant province or a strange 
country. Though admired and appreciated by some of the greatest 
and ablest men of his own day, as De Thou and Etienne Pasquier, still 
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honest Michel has greatly risen in public estimation within the last 
century and a half, thus verifying the saying of his jille dalliance, 
Malle. de Gournay, who prophesied that he would be more appreciated 
a century and a half after his death than in his lifetime. France, 
since the empire, having no current literature, is obliged to live on the 
past, and happily she has a glorious past to recur to. This will in 
part account for the favour with which M. Griin’s labours have been 
received. But a great part of that favour is also owing to the in- 
dustry and careful research of the author, and to his admiration of his 
hero. M. Griin triumphantly refutes the reproach of puerile vanity 
attempted to be fixed on Montaigne by Balzac and the Port Royalists. 
He also establishes, by Montaigne’s own declaration, that he could not 
play a very active part in the politics of his day. ‘ La libertéd et 
Poysiveté, says Montaigne himself, speaking of politics, ‘ gui sont mes 
maitresses qualitez, sont qualitez diametralement contraires @ ce 
mestier-la.’ We commend M. Griin’s book to all admirers of Montaigne. 

Histoire de V Administration Monarchique en France. Par A. 
Cuérvet. 2tom. Paris: Dezobry. 1855.—The Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences proposed as a question the History of the 
Monarchical Administration of France from Philip Augustus to Louis 
XIV. inclusively, and M. Chéruel, among many competitors, produced 
the most remarkable historical essay. In the two volumes before us 
he gives his labours to the world, and in them will be found, clearly 
traced, the history of the administrative system, and the causes and 
consequences of the various reforms and changes. 

The work before us was preceded by a Dictionary of the Institutions, 
Manners, and Customs of France, by the same hand—a very useful work 
of reference. 

Nowvelle Causeries Littéraires. Par M. ARMAND DE PonTMARTIN. 
Paris: Michel Levy.—M. Pontmartin is an Ultramontane Papist, 
and belongs to a school which is again raising its head in France. One 
may fancy what trash such a man puts forth under the head Causeries. 
His object is, he tells us, to destroy the influence of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, and to erase from the memory of the world the traces of the 
nations, the societies, and the kings who listened to the dishonour- 
ing, degrading, sanguinary doctrines of such teachers. Of course 
M. Pontmartin makes fierce war on Beranger, on Madame Sand, M. 
Mignet, Alfred de Musset ; and bellows them down @ eri et dcor. In 
the same breath he vociferates at the top of his small voice for Father 
Ravignan and those blessed and heavenly Jesuits to whom this wicked 
world owes so much, though it will by no means acknowledge the 
heavy debt. M. Pontmartin loves slippery, worldly religion, slippery 
casuistry, slippery morality ; and he cries up the Jesuits accordingly. 
The man is in a fair way of promotion. His doctrines and his servility 
point him out as a fit instrument for employment to the powers that 
be in his own country. 

La Baltique. ParM. Leozun te Duc. Paris: Hachette. 1855. 
—This is one of those shallow books published to order in the Biblio- 
théque des Chemins de Fer, in which there is very little about the 
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Baltic, and that little grossly incorrect. On the other hand we have 
numerous stories of the tourist’s fellow-travellers, of the verity of 
which we may judge from the following :— 

‘I made the acquaintance aboard the steam-boat,’ says M. le Duc, ‘of an 
Englishman, who went from London to Torneo, in Laponia, expressly to see 
the sun at midnight. On the day on which the affair was to come off, the 
Englishman established himself on the summit of Mont Ava Saxa, furnished with 
the necessary provende. He ate largely, drank copiously, and fell asleep, 
directing his servant John to awaken him at the critical moment. Twelve o'clock 
was about to strike, and John shook Milord. ‘ Away with you,’ says Milord, 
‘I want to sleep.‘ ‘But it is twelve o'clock, it is the last day, you know,’ &c. 
‘ Never mind,’ says Milord : ‘let me sleep on, and I'll come next year to see the 
sun.’ 


Etudes sur la Vie de Bossuet. Par A. Fuogvrr. Paris: Didot. 
1855.—Now that France has no current literature, that great 
country, as we have said, lives and feeds on the past. For the want 
of every-day topics, there has grown up a curious spirit of, re- 
search in respect to, and a species of worship and idolatry of, great 
authors. Every subject connected with their lives and labours is 
anxiously inquired into. This is the excuse, if not the justification, 
for this new publication of M. Floquet, touching Bossuet. We must 
do the author the justice to say that he has tracked his idol from town 
to town and from city to city. He has followed him from Dijon to 
Metz, from Metz to Meaux, and from Meaux to Condom. He has 
looked through Bossuet’s books and his MSS., and has not been deterred 
from his labours by any considerations of difficulties, delays, or expense. 
We do not, however, conceive, notwithstanding his care and industry, 
that M. Floquet has lighted on much that is new. The sum total of his 
literary discoveries appears to be that Bossuet sometimes, like minor 
men, forgot, in detailing a letter, not merely the day of the month 
but the month itself, and occasionally the year, and that on one 
occasion, in which he spoke in a letter of Madame de Maintenon, he 
signed himself ‘ J. Benigne, Bishop of Maintenon,’ instead of ‘ Bishop 
of Meaux.’ 

Fables. Par M. Vienner. Paris: Hachette. 1855.—These fables of 
M. Viennet have been scattered here and there in different publications, 
and are now collected together in a volume, which has run to a second 
edition. Many of them have been known to the public for twenty 
years or more, and that they are not forgotten is their highest praise. 
Most of them are distinguished by a pleasant and lively humour, by 
an archness without malice or asperity, even where the subject is 
political. It is much for an author to be able to say that his fables 
have lived and been relished in a country that has produced La Fon- 
taine. 

Essai sur V Inégalité des Races Humaines. Par M. A. vk GoBinEav. 
Paris: Didot Freres. 1855.—There is a great deal of learning ill-knit 
together in these volumes, of which the effect is entirely lost, for the 
erudition is made subservient to the absurd theories of the author. 
Tt is one of the cardinal theories of M. Gobineau, that races lose their 
originality and their vigour by intermixture. Never was there a greater 
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mistake.. The two most mixed races on the earth are the English and 
Americans, and where is the people to compare with friend Bull or_ 
brother Jonathan ? 


Histoire du Consulat et de VEmpire. Tom. XII. Par Turers. 


Paris. 1855.—It is now fifteen years since M. Thiers began his His- - 


tory of the Consulate and the Empire, and at the end of the year 
1855 he has only reached the twelfth volume. Of these fifteen years 
the historian tells us, in a preface written so late as the middle of 
October, there has not been a single year (excepting those which poli- 
tical events have obliged him to spend out of France), which he has 
not consecrated to the difficult task which he had undertaken. The 
ex-politician would have us believe that he has such a respect for the 
mission of history, that the fear of putting forth a single fact inexact 
or unauthentic fills him with confusion. This no doubt is a very 
laudable feeling, and, assuming it to be sincere and conscientious, we 
congratulate M. Thiers on the progress he has made since March, 
1845, when the two first volumes of his work were published. In 
these and the subsequent volumes of his history there were not merely 
inexact and unauthentic facts, but prejudiced views, elaborate mis- 
statements, and erroneous estimates of men and things. Who that 
has read the earlier volumes does not remember M. Thiers mistaking 
Admiral Cornwallis for the peer who had been twice Governor-General of 
India, and once Viceroy of Ireland? or who can forget his depreciatory 
estimate of Bernadotte, introduced merely to enhance the fame of 
Napoleon, of whom M. Thiers was, in 1845, a fulsome adulator? In 
1845, too, it suited the purpose of M. Thiers to describe the Royalists 
conspiring against Bonaparte as tous excités et soutenus par les Ang- 
lais, though nothing could be further from the truth of history. The 
fact is, that M. Thiers is one of those men whose opinions vary with 
his personal position or supposed interests. In the earlier portion of 
the History of the Consulate it suited his views to magnify the 
merits, and talents, and prestige of Napoleon, and to take far too 
favourable a view of the personnel of the Directory. Now he assumes 
a more sober and a more correct tone, though it is difficult to believe 
he had not as abundant materials for judgment in 1843 and 1844, as 
he had in 1855. That M. Thiers’ respect for the mission of, his- 
tory did not prevent him from falling into statements distinguished 
by error, malevolence, misrepresentation, and ignorance in former 
volumes, every candid critic will admit. Who could have displayed 
greater ignorance as to the constitution of the French Conseil des 
Prises ?—as to the rights of belligerents to search neutrals ?—or as to 
what constitutes contraband of war ? 

When M. Thiers committed these blunders, and was guilty in a 
great degree of ministering to the anti-English feeling of his coun- 
trymen, he was a political leader, occupying a foremost place in the 
opinion of a party. Since 1845, however, things have changed in 
France. The Bourbons have ceased to reign, the Republic has fallen, 
and one of the Bonaparte family reigns, not only without the co- 
operation or advice, but despite the efforts of M. Thiers. The conse- 
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-quence is, that being without office or employment—being no longer 
the head of a party, and having the leisure to examine the archives 
of his country, M. Thiers has considerably modified his views. With 
pen in hand, and under the dominion of a wilderness of scruples, he has 
read, re-read, and annotated 30,000 letters of the personal correspon- 
dence of Napoleon, and the ng less numerous letters of his ministers, 
generals, and agents, and the result is, that he does not see men and 
things with the same aspect as they appeared to him in former years. 
He possesses now, to use his own phrase in his preface, ‘l’intelligence 
‘des hommes et des choses,’ and he goes on to tell that the man who 
possesses that intelligence, ‘a le vrai genie de V histoire.’ 

Be this as it may, there can be no question that in the volume before 
us M. Thiers appears as a much more dispassionate witness and nar- 
rator than in any of his previous volumes. He fully admits the errors 
and faults of his former idol, and lays bare with a masterly hand the 
causes of his decline and fall. Had M. Thiers been now in office, or a 
leading politician under a representative government, the revelations 
which are here before us might either never have been made at all, 
or if they were made, have been so veiled or excused as to be worthless 
for the purpose of history. Now, however, the facts stand recorded, 
and from the pen of one who, for twenty years of his life, was a pane- 
gyrist of Napoleonism. The volume before us consists of three chap- 
ters. One dedicated to the Blocus Continental, in which the history 
of that measure is traced clearly and copiously ; the second chapter 
is dedicated to Torres Vedras, and the third to Fuentes d’Onoro; and 
with these three chapters the twelfth volume concludes. We must do 
M. Thiers the justice to say, that the two last chapters are models of 
historical writing, clear, correct, and passionless, abounding in informa- 
tion, and full of interesting details. M. Thiers visited Spain in 1846, 
for the purpose of making himself acquainted with the country and the 
localities which he describes, and in addition to this, so to speak, local re- 
search, he appears to have consulted every military work of any merit 
written on the Peninsular campaign. He does full justice now (it is not 
so certain that he would have done so in 1840 or 1845) to the merits and 
ability of the great English commander ; and his appreciation of Napo- 
leon’s marshals is discriminating and correct. More especially does 
he do justice to the energy and ability of Massena, who had to deal 
with insubordinate lieutenants and a hard, relentless, and unjust task- 
master—Napoleon. Napoleon it was who induced Massena to assume 
the command of the army destined to operate against the English. 
Having accepted the mission unwillingly, the old warrior was left 
without men, munitions, or resources, and was for five months without 
receiving a despatch from his chief. Massena was the instrument— 
the unwilling instrument, to use the words of Thiers—of ‘ Ce glorieux 
— esclave de ses propres fautes ;’ and having failed, he was cast 
aside with contumely and injustice by a master whose own fall, more 
merited and more signal, speedily followed that of his greatest general. 
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ART. 


LiTTLz is as yet doing in the world of Art. The winter exhibitions, 
with one exception, are not opened; the lectures on art have scarcely 
begun, nor may we expect many announcements or promises for the 
spring, until after our Christmas gatherings. Meanwhile, we shall 
direct the reader’s notice to the chief topics which are now engaging 
attention; and first among these are the strange awards, and still 
stranger neglects, of the Paris jurors. 

From the specimens of French criticism on English artists which 
we gave in our last notice, the reader might perhaps be prepared to 
expect no very enlightened adjudication; but a verdict which allows 
to only ove English painter the palm of superior excellence, and which 
actually ignores a full dozen whose names have received the highest 
eulogy from continental judges, no less than from English, is really 
astounding. There seems to have been great mystery about these 
proceedings, which, if fair, would have been as open as the day; and 
when we find that of nine first-class medals five were awarded to 
Frenchmen, only one to a German, Herr Cornelius, only one to a Bel- 
gian, Mr. Leys, and only one to an Englishman, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
while the ninth was bestowed ona French engraver, we can well believe 
the report which states the jury to have been composed almost ex- 
clusively of Frenchmen, although even in that case we might have 
looked for a somewhat less strong manifestation of national exclusive- 
ness. That Sir Edwin Landseer should have become ‘the fortunate 
possessor’ of the solitary ‘large gold medal,’ is no subject of regret to 
us; for who can recollect the many delightful scenes of wild forest- 
life, of flood and fell, of rural enjoyment, of olden time sports, which 
his pencil, equally at home in the Highland bothy and in Windsor 
Castle, has supplied us, and not rejoice that he has received his un- 
questioned meed? But then, passing strange is it that the painter 
whose peculiarly national range of subjects made him a puzzle to the 
Parisian critics,—whose deep and loving knowledge of the brute crea- 
tion originated so many a heartless mot in the Parisian coteries at his 
‘dear animals with abundance of soul,—should have been placed fore- 
most among our artists by them! There is little doubt, we think, that 
imperial influence guided—or rather dictated—the award; and that 
the medal was given, not to the painter of ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ the 
‘ Blacksmith’s Forge,’ and ‘The Sanctuary,’ but to the painter of the 
Queen’s macaws and Prince Albert’s staghounds.. 

With their inferior gold medals the Paris jurors have been more 
liberal ; but while Ward, Frith, Millais, and Roberts, are compelled to 
be content with second-class medals, three mere portrait painters are 
honoured with first-class ones. Danby, Goodall, Stone, Corbould, and 
even Horsley, are dismissed with a mere ‘ honourable mention ;’ while 
second and third-class medals, with but one or two exceptions, are 
awarded to tame mediocrity. No wonder that several of our artists, 
with Sir Charles Eastlake at their head, withdrew in disgust from the 
competition. English sculpture has fared even worse, for of all our 
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sculptors Gibson alone was offered a second-class medal, which he most 
properly refused. To the great surprise, we should think, of Mr. Ruskin, 
great merit has, however, been discovered in our architects, for in addi- 
tion to the large medal awarded to Sir Charles Barry, no less than 
fourteen have been bestowed! ‘We need scarcely add, that while some 
names worthy of the distinction appear in the list, many are there of 
mere architectural draughtsmen. Our readers can scarcely be surprised 
that such unjust, indeed unaccountable awards, should have excited so 
much indignation among our artists; but well will it be for the cause 
of English art if, as the result, they should determine to go on steadily 
in the path they have chosen, remembering that the very nationality 
of style which has rendered them unintelligible to French critics, is a 
thing to be proud of. A people who can neither comprehend Milton 
nor Spenser, and to whom Shakespeare is still a puzzle, are not likely 
to form a correct estimate of English art. 

We may report favourably of Marlborough House and its proceed- 
ings. One hundred pounds has been lately contributed by the Art 
Department to the Architectural Museum, on condition that a hundred 
of their students shall have free access to the museum and lectures 
during the ensuing year. A catalogue of the Museum of Ornamental 
Art at Marlborough House, is now in course of publication. It is 
edited by Mr. Robinson, and illustrated by excellent wood engravings 
by the female students of the School of Design. We may also add, 
that Mr. Octavius Hudson has succeeded Mr. Wornum, as Lecturer on 
Ornament. 

The Architectural Museum is enlarging its benefits. There is now 
a class established for the practice of carving wood and stone, an im- 
portant step in the right direction. The lectures on alternate Monday 
evenings commenced in October, with much success. ‘On Heraldry 
in connexion with Architecture,’ ‘On Architectural Metal-work,’ and 
a very delightful one ‘On the Use of Foliage in Architecture,’ by Mr. 
Collins, well-known to the lover of the Gothic for his excellent work, 
Specimens of Gothic Ornament, have been among the subjects. The 
Architectural Exhibition, in connexion with this valuable Institution, 
will be opened ere this number appears, and will not this season be 
restricted to architectural drawings and models alone, but two rooms 
will be set apart for specimens of manufactures connected with archi- 
tecture. The lectures to commence with the new year, will be weekly; 
and judging from the names of the lecturers, and the subjects chosen, 
promise much interesting instruction. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham has lately added to its miscella- 
neous collections another, which claims a word of approval. This is 
the collection of the Arundel Society, consisting of the outline tracings 
from Giotto’s frescoes at Padua, and its valuable series of ivory carvings. 
The outline tracings are placed in three tiers, as nearly as possible in 
the order of the originals ; while, nearer the eye, the reduced drawings 
and engravings hang which have been executed from them. These 
specimens of that great master of early art are alone well worth a 
visit, for however the eye, accustomed to the careful elaboration and 
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high finish of modern works, may at the first glance feel disappointed, 
yet the noble simplicity of the compositions, and the fine attitudes of 
some of the figures, the angels especially—the medieval angels, as we 
have often remarked, have a magnificent beauty—will soon be recog- 
nised, and compel the acknowledgment that ‘high art’ was not un- 
known to the middle ages. The fine collection of ivories scarcely 
needs eulogy, for their beauty will be manifest to every one; but the 
art student may spend a very instructive and suggestive morning 
among these delicate productions of ages, ranging from the time of 
imperial Rome down to the renaissance, and mark the exquisite taste 
which displayed itself on the book cover, the shrine, and the casket— 
those miniature specimens of that fine feeling which, in our halls and 
cathedrals, filled the land with beauty. 

The winter exhibition is as yet the only exhibition open to the 
public. Of the painting little that is commendatory can be said; but 
it possesses no common attraction in the complete series— consisting 
of more than three hundred plates—of engravings from Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s works. A most interesting collection is this—fully vindi- 
eating the right of ‘the great animal painter,’ as Landseer has rather 
depreciatingly been called, to a foremost place among our artists. 
There must have been, we think, somewhat of those ‘higher powers 
of imagination or creation,’ so grudgingly denied him by a contem- 
porary critic, to have enabled an artist within the narrow range of one 
class of subjects, to produce three hundred, so various, and the great 
majority of them so excellent! Look at his ‘ Peace’ and ‘ War,’ his 
brilliant ‘ Hawking Party,’ his ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ his ‘ Highland 
Drover’s Departure ;’ how different, yet each how spirited, and how 
true. And then the keen satire Of his ‘ Jack in office,’ his ‘ High 
Life,’ and ‘ Low Life;’ above all, that admirable ‘ Laying down the 
Law.’ Surely, just so would Msop, or the unknown writer of ‘that 
great brute epic,’ ‘Reynard the Fox,’ have painted, had the pencil, 
instead of the pen, been in their hands. But, then, for deep pathos, 
who can forget the old dog, leaning, with his almost human expres- 
sion of grief, against his dead master’s bed; or the noble red deer, 
hard pressed by the hunters, seeking the ‘sanctuary’ of the still 
mountain lake, though but to die; or that saddest of pictures, the 
wintry morning, and the bleeding doe stretched on the ice, and the 
poor little fawn seeking nourishment and warmth in vain from its 
dying mother. No slight debt of gratitude do we owe to the painter 
who has not alone provided us with so many sources of pleasure, but 
with so many lessons of kindliness and mercy to ‘ man, and bird, and 
beast.’ 

Photography has won, and is still winning many triumphs. It has 
of late been largely employed in producing fac-similes of important 
manuscripts, and many in the British Museum have, we understand, 
been thus copied. It has also been applied to the remains of ancient 
buildings and sculptures on the Continent; and now the crumbling 
remains of fresco in Italy have claimed its aid. We especially wel- 
come the appearance of the ‘Photographs from the Campo Santo at 
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Pisa,’ published at Florence, since the truth-telling process shows us 
how necessary it is to secure a copy of what remains, ere the whole is 
crumbled away. Orcagna’s fine angels, in his fresco of the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion,’ are happily still uninjured; and much also of his powerful 
‘Triumph of Death.’ While referring, however, to photography, as 
employed on pictures and still life, we cannot pass over without notice 
although ere this our readers have been made acquainted with their 
merits—Mr. Fenton’s fine series of photographs from the Crimea. 
What a complete pictorial history of that stern, almost year-long 
struggle, do these photographs exhibit; what precious recollections for 
survivors of features they shall never again look on; what vivid remi- 
niscences for the returned soldier to dwell upon, in the evening of his 
days, when Alma and Inkermann shall be talked of, as now are Auster- 
litz and Waterloo. Many of the groups are actually fine historical 
pictures ; history fixed in permanent truthfulness to all generations. 
Such are ‘The Council of War at Lord Raglan’s Quarters,’ or ‘General 
Bosquet giving Orders to his Staff.’ We can scarcely adequately 
estimate the importance of such photographs to the future historian, for 
what would we not give for a picture that, with a similar minuteness 
and truth, might place before us Elizabeth just as she looked when she 
addressed, at Tilbury, those stirring words to her troops; or Cromwell, 
as he mounted his iron-grey charger on the eventful morning of 
Naseby. Many wonders have been witnessed in our days, but none, 
perhaps, equal the ‘sun-picture’ for its strange and almost magical 
fascination. And how various, too, are the uses to which it can be 
applied; like its great agent, the sun, photography, while it may be 
employed on the loftiest subjects, does net disdain the meanest. Its 
aid can be sought to preserve every line and tittle of the priceless Codex 
Vaticanus, or to fix the features of the common thief; to paint with 
unerring fidelity, alike the battle charge—the horse and his rider, and 
the microscopic group of mere infusoria ! 

Of general news relating to art, there is little to be recorded; we may, 
however, mention that the monument to be erected at Scutari to the 
memory of our brave soldiers is commenced, and that the choice of 
a foreigner to commemorate British valour is not likely to soothe the 
feelings of our sculptors, already so deeply irritated at the injustice of 
foreign judges. It is of ‘lasting granite,’ and the cross on its summit 
will, singularly enough, look proudly down upon ‘the city of the 
crescent.’ The sarcophagus of Cornish porphyry, for our ‘hero of a 
hundred fights,’ is still in its slow progress toward completion. The 
huge block, originally weighing seventy tons, has been sawn in half 
with incredible labour, and the task of hollowing it out has been some 
time since begun. More than a twelvemonth has been expended, and 
a much longer period will be required ere the huge mass can be shaped 
even into definite form. In the midst of the rapid workmanship of 
the present day, this account reads almost like an extract from some 
chronicle of those days when a lifetime was expended on a monument, 
and men toiled and died ere their giant works were completed. In art 
literature there is little that is new, nor is that little of much promise. 
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Two of the ‘old original annuals’ still keep their place for those who 
prefer aristocratic prettinesses in art and in literature ; but they are the 
last of their once numerous sisterhood, and slight indeed would be the 
loss if none remained. The illustrated books of the season which have 
taken the place of ‘ Forget-me-Nots’ and ‘Souvenirs,’ have scarcely 
yet made their appearance; we may probably notice them in our next 
report. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By Joun G. Mactver, D.D.— 
We owe an apology to Dr. Maciver for postponing our notice of his very 
interesting work until now; and although our space will allow us to 
do little more at present than to recommend it to the attention of all 
art-students, we trust to be able ere long to do more adequate justice 
to avolume which discusses with much eloquence a subject interesting 
to all, but emphatically to the artist. 

Memoir of W. H. Bartlett. By Dr. Brarrire. (Published by 
subscription), printed by M. 8S. Rickerby, London.—The name of 
Bartlett is too well known to all our readers, and his many delightful 
drawings too, to render it needful for us to do more than to recom- 
mend this memoir, which is published in aid of his widow and numerous 
family. When we find in the touching words of Dr. Beattie, his old 
friend and frequent associate in these beautiful illustrated works, that 
poor Bartlett, ‘during a period of twenty years, down to the hour of 
his death, found the fruit of his incessant labour was barely sufficient 
to maintain his wife and children in credit and respectability ; that, 
with all his earnest endeavours to accomplish so desirable an end, he 
could never secure any permanent share or copyright in the numerous 
works by which his name has been rendered so popular at home and 
abroad ;’ and when we add, that over-exertion brought him to a pre- 
mature grave, we are sure we have said enough to persuade our readers 
to purchase this volume, as a slight token of respect to the memory of 
the artist who has furnished, not only their drawing-rooms, but their 
libraries, with so many delightful and instructive works. 


SCIENCE. 


The Phasis of Matter; being an Outline of the Discoveries and 
Applications of Modern Chemistry. By T. Lixvtzy Kemp, M.D. 
2 vols., pp. 334 and 324. London: Longmans. 1855.—We are not 
quite certain that the title to these volumes will be held perfectly 
guiltless by all purchasers. For our own part we are free to confess 
that it excited expectations of a work somewhat different in its scope, 
and more roomy in its philosophy, than its pages have exactly justified. 
It is in fact a manual of chemistry, departing in some respects from 
the ordinary method of treatment ; but still, m substance and in pur- 
pose, a manual of chemistry. We are no admirers of the captious 
spirit which displays itself in pecking at title-pages; nor is it with 
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the slightest intention of disparaging Dr. Kemp’s production that we 

allude to this little peculiarity of designation ; but whenever the name 

which the godfathers and godmothers of a book think proper to give 

it in its baptism is likely to prove a vague or inaccurate clue to its 

character, it is a duty to our readers to state the precise nature of its 

contents. Viewed, then, as a treatise on chemistry, Dr. Kemp has 

endeavoured to steer between the elementary works which teach the 

science to cursory students, and those which are addressed to persons 

intending to spend a large portion of their lives in the laboratory. To 

produce a work of a medium character—one specially adapted to 

the wants of the general scholar and to the demands of men whose 

occupations require some little chemical knowledge—has been the ob- 

ject of the author ; and we have no seruple in saying that the volumes 

before us are admirably fitted for the duty they are designed to per- 

form. Eschewing mere technicalities as far as possible, they make the 
science perfectly readable, and at the same time they describe the pro- 
perties and constitution of bodies with a degree of minuteness which 
will be sufficient for the purposes of ordinary inquirers. The style is 
clear and easy; the arrangement close and well-sustained ; the dia- 
grams of composition and decomposition afford excellent help ; and 
the neat and numerous woodcuts scattered through the work 
leave the reader nothing to desire in the way of pictorial explanation. 
The production is one we can sincerely commend. Let all who wish 
to obtain a general knowledge of chemistry without plunging into the 
severities of the science, and all in particular who are anxious to ob- 
tain a brief view of the bearings of recent discoveries in this depart- 
ment, take Dr. Kemp for their guide, and his Phasis for their 
manual. 

But phasis of matter—what does the expression imply ? The doc- 
trine that atoms run through a variety of structures is as old, or per- 
haps much older, than Pythagoras, though, by-the-bye, the passage in 
Ovid, to which Dr. Kemp refers, applies more expressly to the circula- 
tion of souls, as maintained by the sage of Crotona. It is the spirit 
which, errat et illine, hue venit, hinc illine, &. But it is only from 
recent science that any distinct and demonstrative view of this won- 
derful round of mutations has been procured. In the vegetable, for 
example, dead matter is drawn from the soil or the air, and incor- 
porated with the substance of an organized thing ; becoming part and 
parcel of its frame, and sharing in the properties of life with which it 
may be endowed. That vegetable is then devoured by some animal, 
and is straightway converted into muscle, or nerve, or bone, as cireum- 
stances may prescribe. But, sooner or later, the creature dies, and if 
the particles thus obtained have not previously been dissipated, they 
return to the atmosphere or to the soil—the great reservoirs from 
which they were primitively derived. This circulation goes on con- 
tinually. Matter is ever flowing from the mineral to the vegetable, 
from the vegetable to the animal, and from the animal back again to 
its native site. It passes from one kingdom to another ; now weaving 
itself into intricate compounds under the magical influence of vitality, 
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and then returning in simpler and humbler forms to the dead realms 
from which it originally sprang. In doing this the ultimate atoms 
neither change their intrinsic character, nor sacrifice any portion of 
their constitutional energy. The oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and other 
elements concerned, remain indelibly the same, though the combina- 
tions in which they have successively appeared might exhibit the 
utmost variety of aspect. In nature’s currency nothing is lost. She 
marks all her coin. Every atom that existed at the creation is still 
existing somewhere, and might be called in at any moment in all its 
pristine integrity. 

Hence, therefore, chemistry has higher studies than those of mere 
combination or analysis: it has to chase bodies through their various 
Protean disguises, and to follow them in their unwearying circlings 
through the kingdoms of nature. It was not, however, until Liebi 
took up this doctrine that it acquired any philosophical stability. But 
once accepted, its influence upon chemistry was necessarily great, and 
now the science which, some thirty years ago, limited its researches 
almost exclusively to the composition and decomposition of inorganie 
matter, has been compelled to bring new and extensive provinces under 
its jurisdiction, and to add wings and stories to the ancient structure 
till the old nucleus is nearly forgotten in the vastness and stateliness 
of the modern pile. It is to a popular account of this enlarged science 
that the author has dedicated his pages. In his own words, he has 
endeavoured ‘to describe all the important combinations that the ele- 
‘ments of matter fall under, whether in the rock, the soil, the water, 
‘the air, or in the structures of plants and animals.’ 

The first book is entitled the Revelations of the Laboratory, and 
affords the reader an outline of the present state of inorganic chemis- 
try. Heat being an ever busy agent in the production of chemical 
phenomena, a chapter is properly devoted to its doings. Next follows 
a brief view of the atomic theory of Dalton, which has given such 
certainty and precision to the science, and which serves the same pur- 
pose in the laboratory as a table of monetary values does in the count- 
ing-house by enabling a merchant to appraise the various currencies 
of the globe, and to tell in a moment how many Turkish piastres or 
Russian roubles are equivalent to a British sovereign. Then, after 
explaining the laws of chemical combination and of gaseous volumes, 
together with the system of notation and nomenclature now adopted, 
the author proceeds to consider seriatim the various elements, metallic 
and non-metallic, with most of the principal compounds into which 
they enter. It is in the laboratory alone that some of these are to be 
procured, for binary bodies are rarely, and simple substances scarcely 
ever to be found in a separate and insulated condition: the spirit of 
association is so strong that it requires the skill of the chemist to dis- 
solve the unions established by nature, and to reduce composite sub- 
stances to their final constituents. Leaving, then, the crucible and the 
retort, the author proceeds to inquire how elementary bodies have been 
dealt with in the great mineral workshop of creation. In his second 
book he considers the chemical compounds which form the crust of the 
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earth, and finds there a constant phasis, or change from one state to 
another. ‘ The original granite of which the crust once entirely con- 
‘sisted, is passed into other formations; of these formations the 
‘larger extent has again been transmuted; and the whole of the 
‘remaining granite and the remaining formations is, by slow but 
‘sure degrees, every second becoming disintegrated, and their sub- 
‘stances passing into conglomerations destined to be future for- 
‘mations. This is one, and an interesting instance of the great 
‘leading idea of nature, of constant material change and inter- 
‘change.’ But interesting as it may be, it is a tame phasis after 
all, compared with that which occurs in bodies when they enter 
into organic structures, and come under the rule of vitality. Then 
the elements group themselves into more striking and complex com- 
pounds—compounds which art can analyse, but is utterly unable to 
reconstruct. These are the subjects of consideration in the third 
book, which, though necessarily brief in its several sections, is full of 
important details. In his ascent from dead matter to matter ‘ tho- 
roughly alive,’ the author points to the soil as that which stands 
midway between the two, for ‘from it the whole vitalized creation, all 
animals and all plants, obtain by far the greater part of their frames.’ 
And then, stepping upwards to the highest platform which is acces- 
sible to the students of this science, he enters upon the ‘ Chemistry of 
Life.’ There are two great divisions of organic, or living beings— 
the vegetable and the animal. Between these numerous points of 
distinction exist. One of the most prominent differences, and that 
which at the same time best exemplifies the law of circulation, is to 
be found in the respective diets of the two great classes of vitalized 
productions. Whilst the plant feasts, as we have seen, on the earth 
and the atmosphere, the animal cannot dine directly on the soil. The 
materials on which the latter subsists must pass through some vege- 
table form in order that they may be worked up into gluten, oil, and 
other proximate principles before they can be accepted and assimilated 
by the lordlier structures, for whose use they are intended. And whilst 
vegetables, generally speaking, take up inorganic matter, and keep it 
imprisoned in their frames until the time of their death, the animal 
fabric, as we know, is incessantly undergoing dissipation. Parts of it 
are dying every moment. It is in a state of perpetual flux. But its 
substance is constantly recruited by supplies of grass or corn, of raw 
flesh or civilized dainties. The mode in which this is done, both in 
vegetables and animals—in the one case through the medium of the 
sap, and in the other by means of the blood—is summarily indicated 
by our author. So also is the auxiliary process of respiration, which 
in brutes is designed to supply oxygen for the blood, whilst in plants 
the same gas is exhaled—carbonic acid being removed in the former 
case, and drunk in by the sap in the latter. At last disease and death 
arrive. The work of putrefaction commences: the body of the animal 
breaks up; for no sooner is the vital power withdrawn than the 
precarious alliances into which its elements had entered begin to 
dissolve. The nitrogen of the albuminous proximate principles, for 
instance, deserts its late comrades to combine with hydrogen and form 
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ammonia; another portion of the hydrogen unites with carbon to 
produce carburetted hydrogen, and more hydrogen combines with sul-” 
phur to yield sulphuretted hydrogen. Thus the constituents of the 
body are disbanded, and thus, too, the glorious shapes which once 
walked this earth in all the pride of strength and superiority vanish 
in fetor and putridity. Back they go—though but recently the home 
of intelligence, the seat of genius, the dwelling place ‘of soul—to 
the insensate dust beneath, and to the atmospheric charnel-house 
above. Through this ordeal of putrefaction our frames must all 
pass to the realms of lifeless matter. ‘The hand that writes this sen- 
‘tence,’ as our author forcibly remarks, ‘nay, the very brain that con- 
‘ceives the thought that the hand is marking down, was once earth 
‘such as we all trample on, and soon will be earth again, and, perhaps, 
‘ere even the writer’s name has ceased to be mentioned by those with 
‘whom he holds familiar intercourse, will be transformed into the 
‘cypress of the cemetery, or the daisies of the country churchyard. 
‘ Nay, also, the matter of that eye that reads this saying, and of that 
‘brain that receives that saying, and is perhaps startled at it, a little 
‘while ago was allied to the elements of inorganic matter; and the 
‘time cannot be very distant ere some have to mourn over those ter- 
‘rible words read over it, of ‘ Dust, to dust and ashes to ashes.’ The 
‘very tear of affection was once water and a little rock-salt, and after 


“a little time it will be water and rock-salt once more. The phasis 


‘matter is no idle dream; nor are its operations, although they take 
‘in ever the minutest of things on asmall scale. On the contrary, its 
‘truth is unquestionable, and its magnitude almost incomprehensible.’ 
Such is a sketch of the doctrine which discloses itself here and there 
in the pages of Dr. Kemp’s production, and which gives this manual 
of chemistry a peculiar value, and a happier unity than is usual. In 
an Appendix of some extent he has endeavoured to show the practical 
application of this doctrine to agriculture and various important 
arts. For, ‘ by these, that which was useless is converted into some- 
‘thing that ministers to human comfort; but only for a time; for 
‘it too soon passes away into another, and for the time, a useless 
‘state.’ Thus he asserts that a knowledge of the laws of physical 
circulation is the foundation of all rational farming. When a crop. 
is taken from a field, the elements removed must be returned to the 
soil, either from natural sources or by the addition of manures, or by 
the agency of both. The fattening of animals also, if intelligently pur- 
sued, must be accomplished in obedience to this great doctrine. Is an 
ox to be expanded into a miracle of obesity? Then it must be sup- 
plied with a quantity of carboniferous matter, not only sufficient to 
serve as fuel, and thus maintain the process of respiration, but also 
to form a surplus which may be stowed away in its structure, and 
constitute a fund of fat. For if, on the other hand, the creature 
should not receive its due rations of fuel-food, it begins to draw upon 
the fat it already possesses, and continues to burn that, until the stock 
of combustible matter is exhausted, when the animal of course must 
perish. Without, however, following Dr. Kemp through other prac- 
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tical illustrations of the law, let us conclude by expressing our thanks 
for the pleasure which an inspection of his able and useful treatise has 
afforded. 

A Manual of Electricity and Galvanism, (being the fourth edition, 
entirely re-written, of Lectures on Electricity.) By Henry M. Noapn, 
Ph.D., &. London: George Knight and Co. 1855.—Mr. Noad’s 
Lectures are valuable productions. Considering the nature of his design 
and the scale of his work—for he has not had eight volumes at his 
disposal like M. Becquerel—these Lectures constitute one of the best 
treatises in our language on the subjects to which they relate. We 
are glad to find that a new edition has been required. The rapid 
expansion of the sciences of electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, has 
rendered a considerable enlargement of the book imperative. The 
present is the first portion, and will be shortly followed by another 
instalment, completing the work, and embracing the interesting topics 
of magnetism, dia-magnetism, electro-dynamics, and the electric tele- 

h. 
(tdaihelAaeation of Food, Drinks, and Drugs. Being the Evidence 
‘taken before the Parliamentary Committee. Arranged and simplified, 
with a comprehensive Index. pp. 262. London: David Bryce. 1855. 
—The object of this volume is to present the evidence taken by the 
Select Committee in a condensed form, but in the words of the wit- 
nesses, and without the omission of a single material fact. It is one 
of the most significant productions which has ever issued from the 
press. The art of John Gottenberg has rarely been employed to dif- 
fuse a more melancholy tale of corruption than the one here narrated. 
Whatever exaggerations may have been committed in reference to the 
subject, the system of adulteration, as practised in this country, can 
incur no censure which is too severe, and hardly any punishment which 
would be unjust. We believe some one has already made the remark, 
that, had Napoleon been living, instead of designating us a nation of 
shopkeepers, he would have styled us a nation of knaves. And knaves, 
to some extent, we certainly are. It cannot be denied. Whatever 
may be the state of neighbouring countries, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted that we are far gone in the vices of adulteration, and deep in 
the ‘arts of commercial depravity. That such a revelation should 
emanate from the most moral empire on the face of the globe, is 
enough to make Britannia blush scarlet for the rest of the century, 
and to compel John Bull to wear a suit of sackcloth-and-ashes to the 
day of his death. What would the natives of other planets think if a 
copy of this production could be despatched, spite of Dr. Whewell, to 
every globe in the system? Think! They would be ashamed to 
belong to the same family of worlds. The moon would decline to keep 
company with such a demoralized orb. Venus would consider us a 
disgrace to the heavens. Mars would point to us as the most repro- 
bate planet in creation. Even the dwarfs of the solar family, the 
asteroids, would mourn over our vicinity, and long to escape to some 
more respectable quarter of the skies. Pretty work it would be to 
listen to the comments of a Jovian or a Saturnian upon our doings in 
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the way of adulteration! ‘Yonder, my child,’ he would say, ‘is a 
‘wicked little globe, where whole communities are engaged in carrying 
' fon war against each other from behind their counters. The baker 
‘attacks the health of the brewer through the medium of the bread 
‘he sells him, and the brewer retorts the injury in the beer he supplies 
‘to the baker. The milkman falsifies the liquid he leaves at the 
‘ grocer’s doors, and takes out his punishment in sugar all alive with 
‘acari, and in coffee compounded of chicory, roasted beans, and mangel- 
‘wurzel. The porter merchant corrupts the fluid he sends to the wine 
‘ merchant, and the wine merchant revenges himself by selling a depraved 
‘commodity in return. The tea-dealer adds his nuisances to the article 
‘he vends to the druggist, and the druggist takes aim at his enemy 
‘by vitiating the medicines he supplies. Whether you want to eat or 
‘ drink—to obtain food for the maintenance of life, or medicaments for 
‘the prevention of disease—rest assured that those vile terrestrials 
‘would introduce any sort of abomination into the thing you required, 
‘if they could only turn a penny by the fraud!’ Need we be sur- 
prised if the inhabitants of the various planets, could they but peruse 
the present volume, were to petition for our removal from the skies— 
unless they are as deeply versed in the iniquities of adulteration as 
ourselves? Let us frankly confess it—we ought to be hissed out of 
the system or transported beyond the seas of space for the term of 
fourteen centuries at least! 

The work, however, suggests many morals. We have been struck, 
for instance, with the expansive tendencies of fraud. It is well known 
that a single falsehood frequently involves its perpetrator in a number 
of subordinate mendacities. It must be made good by a variety of 
auxiliary fibs. See how this principle operates in the work of com- 
mercial sophistication. Beer, for instance, is sometimes diluted by the 
publican to such an extent, that Dr. Normanby had observed a differ- 
ence of fifty per cent. in the amount of alcohol contained in the same 
fluid as sold by the brewer and as sold by the retailer. The addition 
of water, which we may call the initial cheat, of course robs the liquid 
of much of its intoxicating quality. To restore this, another practical 
falsehood is perpetrated—cocculus indicus, a poisonous substance, is 
introduced to inebriate the drinker, which it does without affording 
him the exhilaration produced by aleohol: ‘It knocks you down, so to 
speak,’ says the Doctor, ‘without previous excitement.’ Again, the 
original fraud has deprived the beer of much of its strength and sweet- 
ness. To remedy this, an accessory fraud must be perpetrated: sul- 
phate of iron is occasionally added for the purpose, and this produces 
vomiting and colic, being in fact a poison as far as its influence extends. 
But further, the copious application of water has deprived the beer of 
much of its sweetness. We want, therefore, a third deception, and 
accordingly ‘ foots-sugar’ is supplied to bring the liquid to the requisite 
saccharine level. Then again, as a consequence of the primitive 
iniquity, the colour of the fluid has been diminished, and, therefore, to 
prevent suspicion, the hue is darkened by introducing some liquor 
ammonia or spirits of hartshorn. Without proceeding further, we 
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have here a number of tributary tricks, all rendered expedient by the 
original outrage on the beer, and all tending to show how difficult it 
is to tamper with the purity of an article unless at a large—we had 
almost said an unlimited—sacrifice of integrity. Surely society will 
learn from inquiries like these, that honesty is the best policy as well 
as the most preservative of virtues. A war of adulteration is obviously 
a war of mutual injury and mutual havoc. It carries us back to a 
state of savage disorder, in which every man hides himself behind his 
bush, and flings his stone or aims his arrow at his nearest neighbour. 
What can be a more pitiable sight than a civilized country where 
hundreds of tradesmen habitually station themselves behind their 
counters, and fire upon each other whenever an opportunity occurs, 
attacking their customers in health and purse under the mask of legi- 
timate traffic? We trust, however, that the attention of the more 
virtuous part of the community will now be wisely bestowed upon the 
question, and that something will be done to remove the necessity 
which exists for such deplorable disclosures as this volume presents. 
The Handbook of Natural Philosophy. By Dionysius Larpyer, 
D.C.L., &. ‘Mechanies,’ pp.403. London: Walton and Maberley. 
1855.—Dr. Lardner has had much experience in the composition of 
scientific treatises. It is a task for which he is eminently qualified. 
Few men have done more than himself to throw open the gates of 
natural philosophy to the approaches of the people. His Cabinet 
Cyclopedia was the parent of numerous efforts which have been made 
to popularize physical studies in common with other branches of in- 
quiry. His Musewm of Science and Art, now in course of publication, 
shows that the purposes he had in view, some quarter of a century 
ago, are still pursued with undiminished zeal. The present production 
is a further illustration of his aims. It is a work intended for all who 
wish to acquire a correct knowledge of physical science without possess- 
ing any extensive mathematical resources. It is to consist of four sepa- 
rate treatises—the first, on Mechanics; the second, on Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, and Heat; the third, on Optics and Acoustics; and the 
fourth, on Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteorology. The volume now 
before us treats, in the opening book, on the properties of matter in 
general. Next, it inquires into the composition and resolution of 
forces, motion, gravity, centrifugal and molecular forces. In the third 
division, it expounds the theory of machinery, and the principles of 
the various mechanical powers. The fourth book dwells upon the 
application of mechanical agencies to the industrial arts, as in pile- 
engines ; boring, planing, sawing, grinding, and other processes ; clock 
and watch work ; and, above all, in the employment of that most puis- 
sant of machines, the modern printing-press. One feature in this 
work we cannot sufficiently commend. ‘The illustrative examples 
appear to have been studiously selected from events of common occur- 
rence, or from circumstances which are sufficiently near to common 
experience to render the principles intended to be elucidated all the 
more pointed and effective. This has given much freshness and 
piquancy to the production. A glance at the woodcuts (which by-the- 
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bye, are scattered with a liberal hand through the volume, there being 
scarcely an unpictured page in the book,) will show that the homeliest 
transactions have been impressed into the service of natural philosophy. 
Here are a couple of men lowering a hogshead into a cellar to show 
the virtues of the inclined plane; here also is a schoolboy amusing 
himself in a swing and unconsciously expounding the laws of oscilla- 
tion by converting himself into a living pendulum ; and here again is 
asailor honourably labouring at a capstan, whilst just below is a mise- 
rable wretch engaged in exemplifying the use of the wheel-and-axle, by 
doing penance at a treadmill, to which the author has committed him 
for an indefinite period. In one page an equestrian at Astley’s is elu- 
cidating the doctrine of centrifugal force by darting round the ring 
with his body inclined at an angle of 45° ; in another, two soldiers are 
illustrating the laws of projectiles by taking deliberate aim with their 
guns at some individuals who are happily concealed by the margin of 
the book. In fact, the author has drawn his examples from such a 
variety of sources, and has availed himself so largely of matters open 
to popular observation, that the reader will be surprised to learn how 
much philosophy may be detected in some of the humblest operations 
around him. We have, however, said enough to show the esteem in 
which we hold this meritorious work: it deserves, as it will doubtless 
enjoy, an extensive circulation. 


THEOLOGY. 


Patriarchy; or, the Family. By Joun Harris,D.D. Partridge. 
—Dr. Harris has here given us another instalment of his laborious 
undertaking. In these exciting times, to prosecute a work of such 
compass, demanding so many long years of seclusion for its completion, 
bespeaks a power of self-control, of separation from the influence of 
current things, which few men possess. We sometimes feel disposed 
to envy such men; and again we are by no means sure of its being 
desirable that this kind of self-government should be very general. 
We do, however, congratulate Dr. Harris on this step in advance. 
The Pre-Adamite Earth and Man Primeval are here followed by a 
review of man as he came into those ‘ family’ relations for which he 
was destined. The aim of the treatise is to show what was included in 
this stage of the Divine Manifestation through man; how the Divine 
purpose in this view was frustrated by man; and how even failure in 
this respect was made to prepare the way for the higher Manifestation 
which was to follow. 

In pursuing this course, the author brings to his subject a large 
amount of able and refined thinking. We say he brings it to his sub- 
ject, inasmuch as the text can hardly be said to give it tohim. Modern, 
however, as these speculations are in their complexion, they may all be 
shown to have some relativeness to the history of the family, as a stage 
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preceding the history of the nation. Families come from marriage, 
and cities and empires from families. 

This volume should be more popular than either of its predecessors. 
Its speculations are less remote—less recondite. It is concerned with 
duties and experiences which belong to us allevery hour. The lessons 
inculeated in connexion with this early history of the race are of per- 
manent application and value. But when we say that the public should 
accept this volume with special favour, we are aware that the said 
public (though we must not so speak within hearing) is a very capri- 
cious and fickle personage, so that it is often hard to say what will be 
liked best, or what will be liked long in that quarter. Were this 
Dr. Harris’s first work, we have no doubt it would be much talked 
about, and lauded as an extraordinary performance; and an extra- 
ordinary performance it is as compared with Nonconformist literature 
generally. 

Faith in God and Modern Atheism. By J. Bucwanan, D.D. 
2 vols. Groombridge.—In 1845, Dr. Buchanan was appointed Professor 
of Apologetic Theology in the New College, Edinburgh. In 1847, he 
was removed to the Chair of Systematic Theology, which became 
vacant that year by the death of Dr. Chalmers. These volumes 
embrace the substance of courses of lectures prepared in consequence 
of the appointment of 1845, and which ceased to be available for 
academic purposes when the subsequent appointment was accepted. 
The purpose of the professor is to compare faith in God and modern 
atheism, in their essential nature, theoretic grounds, and practical 
influence. This is done in four sections, under the following titles :— 
‘I. Statement of the Evidence for the Being and Perfections of God. 
‘II. Examination of the Rational Principles which are involved in the 
‘process of proof. III. Modern Atheism, and the Theories which 
‘have been applied in support of it. IV. The Uses and Defects of 
‘the Natural Manifestations of God.’ It will be seen from the third 
of these sections that Dr. Buchanan deals with ‘ modern’ atheism. It 
is this feature of the work which constitutes its great value. The 
general argument may be condensed and presented anew from many 
sources ; but what is now chiefly needed is such a mode of treating it 
as shall be felt to be the mode adapted to meet the modern phases of 
scepticism or misbelief. Dr. Buchanan has been commendably careful 
in this respect. His work bears witness to his extensive reading, 
and in directions which have made him familiar with the most 
recent forms of speculations on this subject. The reader who 
wishes to become acquainted with the substance, and much of the 
history of this controversy, may find an intelligent and trustworthy 
guide in Dr. Buchanan. In our day, unhappily, atheism is by 
no means uncommon, and our author thinks it likely to become 
much more prevalent. Speculative atheism—the atheism of the 
man who says there is no God, does not, we think, cover a 
large surface ; but practical atheism—the atheism which lives only 
to the present, and leaves the future, if there be a future, to shape itself 
as it may, is widely diffused, especially among our working-classes. 
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Never has there been a time in which it has been so important for the 
Christian, and especially the Christian minister, to be thoroughly 
familiar with this great argument. 

Christ and other Masters. By Cuartes Harpwicxe, A.M. Mac- 
millan.—Mr. Hardwicke is very creditably known as the author of a 
volume intitled A History of the Christian Church during the Middle 
Ages—one in the series of theological manuals now in course of pub- 
lication in Cambridge. In the present work, Mr. Hardwicke leaves 
the speculations of the past, for the most part, and deals with the 
religious thinking of our own time. It is befitting the scholar who 
has accepted the office of Christian Advocate in his own University 
that he should concern himself with such topics. 

This volume consists of three parts—the first is on the Religious 
Tendencies of the Present Age ; the second is on the Unity of the Race ; 
and the third treats of the Characteristics of the Religion of the Old 
Testament. These are all important subjects, but they are all pre- 
liminary, and form the first part only of the subject contemplated by 
the author. We almost regret that this first part has been published 
before its sequel, for that sequel, if worked out deliberately and 
thoroughly, will meet a deeply felt want in the religious thought of 
our time. 

It has become very common of late years to regard the heathen 
mind of the East and West as possessing a revelation, without an 
inspired book, quite as truly as the Hebrew mind possessed it by 
means of such a book. The tendency, too, has been to exaggerate 
the good to be found in the old heathenism, and to detract from the 
good found in the Hebrew records, so as to narrow the distance 
between the Gentile and the Jew as much as possible, and to present 
the Father of the universe as dealing more equally with his creatures 
than many Christians have been disposed to think. That the alleged 
narrowness of the Jew in this respect has descended in some degree 
to the Christian may be admitted. But the plausible theory on the 
other side is in danger of being pushed too far. Mr. Maurice’s 
Lectures on the Religions of the World partake of this excess, and 
the same may be said of the similar course of thought in the writings 
of Mr. Trench. Mr. Hardwicke, while disposed to speak in the most 
friendly terms of everything proceeding from the pen of Mr. Maurice, 
expresses regret that he has not treated of this alleged parallelism 
between Christianity and other religious systems historically, rather 
than to so great an extent hypothetically. ‘As it is,’ says our 
author, ‘ he rather helps us to philosophise on what may possibly have 
‘ been the attributes of those religions, as viewed by the more elevated 
‘minds of heathendom, than to determine the precise complexion 
‘ of the popular belief, and its true relations to the doctrines of the 
‘gospel. I feel, moreover, that the growth and perseverance of 
‘such systems are always traceable quite as much to their accord- 
‘ance with the lower and depraved tastes of humanity as to their 
‘supernatural influences exerted on their constitution by the ever 
‘present Logos, or to the fragments of primeval truth they are 
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‘supposed to have retained.’—Preface. Mr. Hardwicke’s purpose 
accordingly seems to be, to furnish the needed supplement to Mr. 
Maurice’s speculations on this subject. In this first part of the in- 
tended treatise we have an able analysis of modern thought in regard 
to religion, as observable in this country, on the continent, and in 
America ; a fair summary view of the argument for the-unity of the 
race, showing the probable origin of the religious systems of antiquity ; 
and an exposition of the religious element in the Old Testament, 
showing it to have been the same element which has been more fully 
‘developed in the New Testament. This done, Mr. Hardwicke pro- 
ceeds, in conclusion, to say :— 


‘If it be found hereafter, on a strict examination of their sacred books and other 
ancient documents, that nearly all the heathen systems were defective in those very 
points which form the leading characteristics of revealed religion ; if the general 
tendency of pagan thought was in philosophers to pantheism, or the worship of 
nature as a whole, and in the many to polytheism, or the deification of the parti- 
cular energies of nature; if sin was there regarded as eternal and as necessary, or 
in other cases as unreal, notwithstanding those frequent reclamations of the moral 
consciousness which drove men to devise new rites of worship, and to rear new 
altars in honour of the ‘unknown’ divinity; if being thus ‘without God in the 
world,’ the heathen were also ‘without hope,’ the victims in their thoughtful 
moments of distracting doubt, of abject terror, and of withering desperation, we 
may thence derive not only a fresh stock of motives for disseminating truths that we 
— but special reasons for abstaining from all heathenish speculations, and for 
istening with a more docile spirit to the ‘oracles of God.’’—p. 151. 


Yes, if these points may all be taken out of the region of imagina- 
tion and fancy, and settled as matters of history, and Mr. Hardwicke 
bids us think that this may be done, the effect must be to discourage 
certain ‘heathenish speculations’ which have found too much favour of 
late, even with some good men, and to prepare us for attaching a higher 
value to the ‘oracles of God.’ The religious systems to be analysed 
for this purpose are those of Hindostan and the adjoining countries; 
those of Mexico, China, and the South Seas; those of Persia and 
Egypt, Greece and Rome; and those of the Saxon, Scandinavian, and 
Slavonic tribes. We congratulate Mr. Hardwicke on the subject thus 
sketched for investigation. It is one of deep interest, and possessing 
special adaptation to the wants of the age. Vast as it is, the material 
relating to it is now so accessible that, to accomplish the object in- 
tended, nothing is wanting beyond time, judgment, and right feeling. 

The Book of Genesis. By Dr. Peter Von BoutEn. 2 vols, 
Chapman.—And who, some of our readers may be ready to ask, was 
Von Bohlen? Von Bohlen was born in the Duchy of Oldenburg, in 
1796, of poor parents. But his passion for books was manifested in 
early life. From step to step, he found friends to assist him, so as to 
enable him to prosecute his studies. He distinguished himself as a 
student in Halle, in Bonn, and in Berlin; and after obtaining some 
lesser preferments, became Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Konigsburg in 1828. His writings are numerous; but 
his principal works are his Ancient India, and this work on Genesis. 
Of this work, it will be enough to say that it is written on ultra 
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rationalistic principles. It deals with the Hebrew Scriptures simply as 
Hebrew records, containing nothing in any special sense divine, and 
very much which should be discarded as being untrue, or on other 
grounds exceptionable. There are minds which seem happy only in 
the measure in which they can destroy all external certainty in 
regard to religious truth. The ideaof an authoritative book revelation 
is to them a very nightmare. Von Bohlen was a man of this class, and 
his book will be welcome to all minds of his own unhealthy complexion. 
His learning and his acuteness are here profusely expended for the 
purpose of showing how little there is in the Old Testament for any 
man of sense to trouble his head about. 

A. Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with 
a New Translation. By M. Katisu, Phil. D., M.H. 2 vols—We 
could wish that all readers of Von Bohlen on Genesis would become 
readers at the same time of these volumes by Dr. Kalish on the 
Exodus. Dr. Kalish is a Jew, well-acquainted with the state of learn- 
ing on the subject of which he here treats. Should the work, of which 
these volumes are only a first instalment, be completed on the same 
scale, it will be the ablest and fullest on its subject in our lan- 
guage. Each of the volumes goes over the same ground, but one 
gives the Hebrew text along with the translation, and is in other 
respects more complete. The other is adapted to more popular use. 
To the scientific inquirer the author commends the larger volume, which, 
besides other advantages, gives the necessary references, and a state- 
ment of the sources. 

The Greek Testament, with English Notes. By S.T. Buoomrtetp, 
D.D. 2vols. Ninth Edition. Longmans.—It must be no small 
gratification to Dr. Bloomfield to have been spared to complete this 
ninth edition of his valuable Greek Testament. The volume of Ap- 
pendix, which supplemented previous editions, is embodied in the pre- 
sent, together with the results of much further research, especially in 
relation to the question raised of late about the claims of the earlier 
Greek MSS., as compared with those of a later date. We think Dr. 
Bloomfield is nearer the truth on this point than some crities who carry 
their heads very high in relation to it. So enlarged is this work, 
that these volumes extend to some 900 pages each. 

Theological Essays, reprinted from the Princeton Review. First 
Series. Edinburgh : Clarke-—The Princeton Essays are for the most 
part very able productions, and are highly valued wherever known by 
the theologian and the Christian philosopher. The Messrs. Clarke 
have here furnished us with a handsome reprint of the first volume, to 
be followed by the second. 

The Congregational Lecture. 3 vols. Jackson and Walford.— 
These volumes complete the issue of the Congregational Lecture in 
this cheaper and uniform edition to volume fifteen. They consist of 
the course on Geology by Dr. Smith, the course on the Theology of 
the Early Church by Dr. Bennett, and of the second part of the course 
on the Sacraments by Dr. Halley. The wealthy layman would do a 
good deed who should take care that no congregational minister of 
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limited means in his neighbourhood shall be without a set in his 
library. 


The Analogy of Religion. By Joseru Butter, D.C.L., Bishop of 7% 
Durham. Edited by Josern Anaus, D.D., Tract Society.—A cheap 


edition of the works of Bishop Butler, including the Analogy, the Two 
Dissertations, and the Fifteen Sermons, admirably edited, with analyses, 
notes, and indexes. 


In Germany the great fact observable just now in relation both to 
theology and philosophy is the fact of reaction. Professor Weisse, of 
Leipsic, in his Philosophical Dogmatics, shows little reverence for the 
sages of Tiibingen ; and A. F. Gfrérer, who was not long since a ration- 
alist of the extreme school, now writes, in his Primitive History of the 
Race, as a believer in the historical truthfulness of the earlier chapters 
of Genesis; while Professor Gruppe, at Berlin, Dr. Jessen, and Karl 
Forslaye are working with no little effect towards the demolition of 
nearly everything that has been characteristic of German speculation 
since the rise of Kant, and in the way of a return from the transcen- 
dental to the Baconian method. Hitherto we have taken up German 
modes of thought as the vulgar take up fashions, adopting them when 
they are dying out. It is not much to the credit of Oxford that she 
should be seen doing the grand in the cast-off clothes of her neighbours. 
The time may perhaps come, even in Germany, when a man’s labours 
will be appreciated according to the amount of sagacity he brings to 
them, and not according to the amount of rubbish he may have turned 
over in prosecuting them. The drudge may accumulate ; the sifting 
and vivifying power is from another source. 


*,* We are much obliged to Mr. Martin, of Chatham, for the pains 
he has taken to make us acquainted with the notice of our labours in 
the Herald of Peace for November. It would be expecting too much 
from the rose scented gentlemen who write in that publication to 
suppose them to be aware that the writings of Lord Kaimes, to whom 
they attribute opinions which he never held, have their place as a text- 
book in some of our oldest universities. As to the similarity of expres- 
sion in the sentence cited, it will be enough to say, that it resulted 
from an exercise of memory of which the writer was wholly uncon- 
scious. Years have passed since he has read a line of Lord Kaimes, 
either in his own writings or elsewhere. But the fanaticism of our 
peace friends is becoming a very edifying affair, and it is no new thing 
that fanaticism should be cunning, and so bent upon its object as to 
be little scrupulous about means. 
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